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A textbook should be written only when there is a contribution to be 
made, a point of view to express, or concrete materials to present. 
After working as counselors of youth for many years and teaching 
guidance courses in several universities, the authors came to the con- 
clusion that a textbook on the principles and practices of guidance 
could be written that would be both practical and comprehensive. 

Three basic ideas and considerations determined the selection and 
arrangement of the materials. The first of these basic ideas presents 
guidance as a continuous process. Elementary teachers spend consid- 
erable time advising and counseling while teaching pupils to read, 
spell, and add. High school teachers find an increasing demand for as- 
sistance in educational, vocational, and personal matters. Colleges and 
industry now see the need for offering guidance service to our older 
youth and adults. While much guidance can and must be done by the 
classroom teacher, some guidance teachers with special training must 
be available to help students. 

The second idea pertains to basic steps in the guidance process. 
Most textbooks list aims and objectives or discuss principles in the 
opening chapters of the book. In many situations it has been observed 
that principles grow out of practice rather than practice developing 
from principles. To follow a natural rather than a “logical” sequence, 
the five basic steps in the guidance process are presented first. They 
are: 

1. Getting information about the individual. 

2. Getting information about environmental opportuniti^ 

3. Putting this information together, or counseling. 

4. Helping the student to find his place. 

5. Determining results, or the follow-up. 
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Following presentation of the five basic steps, general principles btf" 
come apparent. This book then considers the essentials of a good guid- 
ance program and the personnel necessary to make it effective. The 
four final chapters of the text deal with the budpt, public relations, 
circulation of guidance information, and evaluation of the gujdantfc 
program. 

The third idea which guided the development of this manuscript 
resulted from the fact that the authors found most beginning classes 
in guidance contained people with a wide variety of backgrounds and 
needs. Some materials are presented for the graduate student who 
wants a comprehensive coverage of both principles and practice^* 
Other materials are presented to assist administrators who arc setting 
up or improving guidance programs in a school. A complete coverage 
of elementarj^ school guidance work was not attempted, but there is 
enough to assist the elementary teacher in a beginning guidance 
course. Considerable care was taken in selecting the case studies 50 
that they may be helpful to the counselors, the attendance workefs, 
and other teachers who are attempting to know and understand th^ir 
students. 

Because the authors believe ebae ebe yowb Merifig 

widely in their aptitudes and achievements, pressured by parents’ de- 
sires and world events, and regimented in overcrowded schools, need 
wise, capable guidance, this book has been thoughtfully and sinwrffly 
prepared. 

Evtery Stoops 

GttTintrr L. WahJquist 
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CHAPTER 1 





NECESSITY FOR GUIDANCE 

Guidance is something that is no longer added to the educational 
program, but is an indispensable part of the program itself. School 
guidance services are essential for children, beginning in the kinder- 
garten and continuing throughout their school experience.’Some type 
of guidance has always been necessary, but much of the guidance 
needed in a less complex social, vocational, and educational com- 
munity was acquired informally. Today the world has grown com- 
plex. In little more than one generation, our whole pattern of life has 
been radically changed. These changes make guidance services an in- 
valuable and indispensable part of the instruction of pupils. 

Guidance in a Changing World 

Our world grows increasingly baffling to young people. Picture in 
your mind the Ionian shepherd lad who worked with his father in 
herding the fiockj the Roman boy who helped his father on the farm; 
the youth of medieval Europe who learned something of knighthood 
and village life directly from his associates. The Indian brave taught 
his offspring to hunt, fish, and fight. The girls of all ages learned 
cookery, spinning, and needlework from their mothers. Throughout 
all the ages boys and girls have learned not only occupations but social 
and educational pursuits through direct participation with their elders. 

Beginning about the turn of the century, this age-old process of 
firsthand learmng and guidance became impossible. The modern father 

I 
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works in a secluded downtown office, drives a transcontinental truck, 
sells products in seven states, or follows a gate-pass to the assembly 
line. The modem boy has little or no chance to leam about an occu- 
pation directly. A high percentage of American women work at some 
time in vocations outside the home, but growing girls have little 
chance to leam about their future work. This modem complexity 
furnishes a sharp contrast with the rural Ufe of 1850 America, when 
80 per cent of the boys and girls lived on farms and had direct con- 
tact with the manager of the general store, the country physician, the 
schoolteacher, and the R.F.D. mail carrier. 

Modem Complexity 

The world of young people is complex and growing increasingly 
so. The youth of previous generations had few occupations from 
which to choose. Choices were usually made by direct observation. 
The modem youth finds almost eighteen thousand different ways of 
making a living, as listed in the U.S. Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Other cataloging schemes list as many as thirty-five thousand different 
jobs from which the modem boy or girl must choose. This occupa- 
tional maze is no mote baffling than the social, civic, recreational, and 
educational opportunities available to a growing child. Many teachers 
now in service went to high schools where the beginning course of 
study consisted of English, history, algebra, and Latin. Little educa- 
tional guidance was needed. Today in the large high schools and junior 
colleges of one American city, a student could attend secondary school 
for more than 50 years and never repeat a course. This growing pro- 
fusion in every phase of modem living requires that children and 
youth have more and more guidance at all levels of their school 
experience. 

Need for Personal and Social Guidance 

The necessity for vocational and educational guidance is somewhat 
more tangible than the need for personal and social guidance The 
need for guidance in these latter areas, however, is no less importSmt or 
real. When the modem teacher faces his third-grade class, he is con 
ftont^ with individuals who will later explore interplanetary travel 
.^^kthe,^ final cure for cancer, visit the divorce courts, end up in men’ 
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tal insdtudons or peniccndarics, and develop in counriess other direc- 
tions. 


All of this raw materia^ this undirected potential, is in the hands 
of the third-grade teacher. He has the opportunity to direct this val- 
uable human potential in many ways. His help is urgently needed be- 
cause many social forces are impinging upon the life of each pupil in 
his room. Playmates, radio, television, movies, comios, headlines, bars, 
poolhalls, churches, and Hi-Y all have their impact upon a growing 
youth. 

The teacher in the third grade, or any grade, is not fulfilling his 
professional obligations unless he helps boys and girls attain good 
social and personal adjustment^_^,,pci^nal guidance is particularly 
needed because modem pupils arc overwhelmed by the baffling com- 
plexities which lead to feelings of insecurity, inferiority, lack of con- 
fidence; and frustration. Many children are literally starved for per- 


inal and social guidance. 


Guidance Helps National Security 

Since World War II, this nation has been faced with the option of 
national strength or nonsurvival. Some have called this struggle for 
eastence a “cold war.” To win such a war of survival, every Amer- 
ican boy and girl must be placed in the social, educational, and oc- 
cupational position where he can make the greatest contribution in line 
with his interests, aptitudes, and training. In our democracy we try 
to serve the needs of both tiie individual and the nation. Guidance is 
needed as never before to satisfy both personal and social demands. 

we train and place our young people well, our country will be 
strong and will survive. We cannot afford the extravagance of nine- 
teenth-century inefficiency. 


ESSENTIALS OF A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
Whal Is “Guidance”? 

Guidtmee is a conttmtotis process of helping the individual develop 
to the maxbmcm of his capacity in the direction most beneficial to 
hhnself and to society. This definition indicates that the guidance 
function is a continuous process and cannot be handled in a few short 
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counseling sessions. Guidance is needed from birth to death. The 
school is obligated to offer guidance services from kindergarten 
throughout the pupil’s period of enrollment. The definition indicates 
further that guidance is a process of helping the individual, not of 
directing the individual. This part of the definition implies that guid- 
ance workers must be trained if they are to give sufficient help. It 
further implies that guidance will be cooperative and democratic 
ratiier than imposed and authoritatively directed. The definition fur- 
ther implies that the individual will be helped to the maximum of his 
oAvn capacity and will not be expected to meet artificial standards 
based upon the abilities of classmates or of the mythical average Amer- 
ican. One of the most significant aspects of the definition states that 
the child develops in the direction most beneficial to himself and to 
society. Some have advocated personal adjustment which is satisfying 
to the individual regardless of its effects upon others in the com- 
munity. This doctrine, carried to its illogical extreme, would allow 
for personal satisfaction in bank robbing or mayhem. Some moral 
degenerates could achieve personal satisfaction at great cost to other 
members of societ)-. The definition proposed in this chapter, however, 
docs not seek cither personal adjustment at the expense of society, or 
social adjustment at the c.xpense of the individual. Either extreme is 
to be avoided. 


Guldonco end Curriculum 

Guidincc and curriculum arc indispensable elements of the total 
process of education which adds up to better living. Some textbooks 
have spoken of guidance and curriculum as if they were separate and 
distinct entitles. To be well educated, however, the kemer must have 
the benefit of both guidance and curriculum. Guidance is not some- 
tlting e.ttra, something that is tacked on to the course of study and 
an estm job for the teacher. By providing good guidance services in 
scheduhng, counseling, and adjusting, the cutriculum can be more 
effeettve. Without understanding of, and provision for the child’s 
mtettsn, needs, ^pinttion^ and abilities, the best euttiulum plans 
available ate incfrcetive. Cumeulum may be mote eoneetned with 
eoment. as s^idanec is mote eoneetned with the nature and needs of 

on rpr^r °f - good eduea. 
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Dislinction befween Counseling and Guidance 

Some authors have used counseling and guidance synonymously* 
It is more exact to say that counseling is one technique in the total 
guidance program. Guidance is far broader than the one method of 
assisting in the guidance program through interviewing. The Jive basic 
steps, or services, necessary to a good guidance program reveal the 
relationship of counseling to guidance. 

Five Basic Steps in Guidance 

If die teacher or counselor is to do a satisfactory job in guidance, 
he must be cognizant of at least five basic steps or services. He must 
secure, first of all, information about the individual who needs guid- 
ance. He must then secure information about the individual’s environ- 
ment, his social, educational, recreational, and vocational opportunities. 
Through counseling, he must make it possible for the individual to ad- 
just his own assets to his environment, e.g., educational, social, recrea- 
tional, or vocational opportunities. Following the counseling process, 
a placement or readjustment is indicated. The good counselor will not 
forget the counselee at this point, but will make a'?oIlow^p to see 
that the placement or adjustment was successful and to help the coun- 
selee achieve increasing success and satisfaction in his new position. 
Stated briefly, the five basic steps, or services, in the guidance process 
are: ^ 

1. Getting all possible information about the individual 

2. Getting information about environmental opportunities 

3. Counselings 

4. Adjustment 

5. Follow-up 


ORGANIZING A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
Basic Principles of Guidance 

In organizing a guidance program the first and chief consideration 
is to set up a list of basic principles of guidance. Why is the program 
necessary? What is most important in guidance? When should the 
guidance program be launched? What area should the guidance pro- 
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gram cover? How much time should be given to guidance activides? 
How should guidance services be administered? What will the pro- 
gram cost? The answers to all of these questions become basic prin- 
ciples of guidance, and should be established as guides to the program 
at its inception. Chapter 9 of this book has dealt at some length with 
the basic principles of guidance. 


Guidonte Workers 

The authors advance the theory throughout this book that all cer- 
tificated personnel perform some guidance functions. The authors 
recognize the fact, also, that noncertificated personnel (including sec- 
retaries, cafeteria workers, and custodians) do render guidance serv- 
ices. In the broadest sense, anyone who influences another individual 
is rendering guidance. From the school’s standpoint, however, guid- 
ance is a professional, expert service which, in the more formal sense, 
should be rendered by those who have had specialized training. Chap- 
ter 10 discusses the qualifications and training necessary for those who 
render guidance services. This chapter outlines the role of principal, 
teacher, doctor, nurse, librarian, home-room teachers, psychologists, 
psychometrists, and others. As in other parts of this book, a compre- 
hensive and extensive approach is made with reference to personnel 
for small schools, large schools, elementary schools, and secondary 
schools, including grades from kindergarten through the secondary 
school level. 


Orgonizafion for Guidance 

Chapter 11 includes material on the guidance budget and other as- 
pects of organization seldom found in guidance texts. Since the budget 
is one of the chief controlling factors for the entire program, con- 
siderable attention has been given to the way in which the budget is 
planned and administered. Suggestions are also made which will help 
any school orgamzc an adequate and appropriate guidance program. 
Many school systems have difficulties arranging the budget, securing 
personnel providing space and time, obtaining supplies and equipment, 
winning faculty-pupil-community support, and carrying out other 
essential activities in the organization of a successful guidance program 
No carpenter can build a house with a hammer and a chisel He 
needs many tools, equipment, and supplies. So does a successful guid- 
ance worker. He needs not only tools and supplies but an adequate and 
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an appropriate place in which to apply his skill as a guidance worker. 
Too many times, guidance programs have been established -with sup- 
plies and equipment that have been left over, and a vacant room in 
some obscure comer of the school plant. This type of organization 
presents the guidance worker \Wth an almost impossible handicap at 
the beginning. Chapter 11 sets up standards for a sufficient number of 
usable types of supplies and equipment and indicates that counseling 
and testing rooms, as well as other offices, should be carefully designed 
and conveniently placed. This part of the guidance program is nec- 
e^ary in facilitaring the work and efficiency of guidance personnel. 

Public Relations in Guidance 

To establish or maintain a strong guidance program, it is necessarj'^ 
to develop good public relations with respect to the purposes and 
functions of that program. Many publics must be considered. The 
pupil, teacher, parent, taxpayer, and other publics must understand 
and support guidance functions. Gaining and keeping the support of 
these publics is a continuous job for administraton, counselors, and 
teachers, Giapter 12 makes a practical approach by telling how a 
guidance program was started in a specific school and outlining the 
public contacts which were necessary to make the program succeed. 
In all cases, the two essential elements of a public relations program 
for guidance are; (1) maintaining a worthwhile guidance program, 
(2) getting the various publics to understand the truth about the 
program and believe that it is worthwhile. 

Ctrculaling tnformaHon among Teachers 

In every school there is information about students available in the 
cumulative record, in the health file, in the recollection of the coun- 
selor or perhaps in the ken of the principal. How is this information 
transmitted to the teacher so he may know why the student acts the 
way he does and how he m.iy assist the student in solving his problem? 
Chapter 13 shov's the need and indicates some procedures in giving 
information to teachers. 

Evaluation of the Guidance Program 

An cs'aluarion is a means of justifying an cristing guidance program 
and of furnishing tlic ncccssar)* information for improvement. Con- 
siderable measurement and interpretation go into the evaluation proc- 
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KS. aapter 14 outUnes the necessity for evaluation of guidance pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary schools and suggests descriptive 
and check-list techniques. Since evaluation is too often neglected, t 
student of guidance svill receive considerable benefit from the study 
of this chapter. 


VARIED NEEDS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS 

In 1900 only 11.4 per cent of American youth had ever enrolled in 
high school and only 4.0 per cent enrolled in college. Large numbers, 
more than 50 per cent in some areas, left elementary school before 
graduating from the eighth grade. After 1900 and well into the twen- 
ties, pupils who remained in school were taking an academic course, 
came from middle- or upper-class homes, lived largely in rural and 
small toAvn areas, were typically Caucasian, and in many other ways 
showed similarities. 

In contrast 82 per cent of our secondary-school age American 
youth were enrolled in high school during 1956 and 30.2 per cent of 
college-age youth were enrolled in junior colleges and colleges. Al- 
most all pupils were finishing elementary school, and the typical edu- 
cational objective of the country was high school graduation, with 
the median goal moving up toward two years’ attendance at junior 
college. 

The increasing number of pupils, soon to approach 100 per cent, 
who remain in school longer compounds guidance problems. No 
longer can teachers and counselors plan with and for the academic, 
the middle class, and the seminiral; they must provide guidance serv- 
ices for the mentally deficient, emotionally disturbed, gifted, bilingual, 
uninterested, the physically handicapped, the deserted, pampered, 
malnourished, and those from many cultures, creeds, ethnic groups 
and economic levels. When all of the children with their varied needs 
and characteristics go to school longer, guidance services must be 
provided in greater amount and variety. 


IMPERATIVE NEEDS IN GUIDANCE 


Some imperative needs rise into prominence as educators plan ways 
of meeting the varied characteristics of many more childrenr by 1960, 
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about thirty-four million in clcmcntar)'^ schools; and about thirteen 
million in secondary schools by 1970. These guidance needs and prob- 
lems center around six areas: 

1. Better planned guidance programs 

2. More and better trained guidance personnel 

3. Adequate time and appropriate place to perform services 

4. Sufficient financing 

5. Coordination of community agencies 

6. Implementation of research findings 

One of the pressing problems in any school is deliberate, long-time 
planning of the guidance program. Too many have grown like Topsy 
and represent a hodgepodge. Repairs to the over-all program have 
been added under stress, making the total program a patchwork. Each 
faculty, governing board, and community should take time to plan a 
well-rounded guidance program chat will serve the needs of children 
and youth for years to come. 

well -pla nned program not only involves all certificated personn el 
as w ell as others from kindergarten through the pupil’s school ex - 
perience, but demands more services from better trained personnel . 
The day is gone when just “anyone with an understanding” of pupils 
can render guidance services effectively. The staggering job of under- 
standing the varied needs and characteristics of pupils and of helping 
those pupils understand the complex social, civic, ethical, personal, 
educational, and vocational opportunities in their environment requires 
more and more training on the part of teachers, counselors, and 
administrators. 

Another need in guidance pr ograms is adequate time and appropriate 
place. Too often teachers and counselors are called upon to render 
'guidance services without any additional budgeting of time and with 
no provision for a setting conducive to the rendering of those serv- 
ices. Sufficient time must be provided for testing, interviewing, study 
of opportunities, care of records, adjustments, follow-up, and further 
planning. T he appropriate space must also be available; holding inter- 
views of a confidential nature just cannot succeed near a crowded 
lobby or hallway. 

Good guidance pro grams cost money . Sufficient financial outlay is 
one of the keys to meeting the imperative needs of guidance. Too 
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much guidance has been “bootlegged” into schools under the guise 
of other programs. It is time for guidance needs to be analyzed and 
provided for in the annual budget. No school administrator should 
hesitate to recommend, as suggested in a later chapter, that the gov- 
erning board finance a well-planned program under the direction of 
trained personnel with adequate time and appropriate facilities. 

Many guidance services are available in community health clinics, 
character building agencies, churches, libraries, placement bureaus, 
parent-teacher associatiorts, industries, service clubs, and other organ- 
izations. The school should not use taxpayers’ money to duplicate 
these services, but should tahe the lead in coordinating them for the 
benefit of pupils. This is an imperative need in guidance service. 

Another imperative need i s for the J mDlenientariniL..Qf research 
findings. Educators know of much more to do in guidance than they 
Trave^en able to do. Research has outstripped practice. Guidance 
workers should not discontinue their further research, but should re- 
double their efforts to disseminate research findings among school 
personnel and to put into practice the techniques proved to be ad- 
vantageous to pupils with varied needs and characteristics from 
kindergarten through college. More research that is implemented in 
practice will improve guidance services. 


This chapter has stressed the need for guidance services as brought 
about by an increasing social, vocational, and educational complexity. 
Guidance services are needed to help the pupil make personal, socii, 
vocational, recreational, civic, and educational adjustments. Through 
better adjustments, each pupil will become a more important citizen 
in strengthening America against the possibility of nonsurvival. 

Guidance was defined in its relationship to curriculum and counsel- 
ing. The five basic steps, or services, in a guidance program were 
designated as (1) getting information about the individual, (2) getting 
information about environmental opportunities, (3) counseUnt <£ 
placement or adjustment, and (5) follow-up. ^ 

Some attention tvat given to the way in whieh the book has 
handled the basic principles, the guidance personnel, the organization 
for guidance, the handling of supplies, equipment and^facilities, 
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pubKc relations in guidance, getting information to teachers, an'd 
evaluation of guidance programs. These chapters contain practical 
and usable information for guidance workers. 

The varied needs and characteristics of pupils who go to school in 
larger numbers and stay longer demand more and better guidance 
services. Six imperative needs in guidance include better planning, 
trained guidance personnel, adequate time and appropriate place, 
sufficient financing, coordination, and implementation of research 
findings. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT THE INDIVIDUAL 15 
Even though there are differences in regard to theories of personality, 
the teacher and the counselor must assist in the adjustment of the 
individual in this important area. 

The state of health of the student is extremely important. Every 
modem school has a health record on every student which must be 
kept up to date and used by the teacher or counselor to determine 
if there is an organic basis for observed symptoms. 

Finally, we need to know something about the socio-economic 
conditions under which the student lives. It is rather diiHcult for the 
average middle-class teacher to appreciate the social and economic 
conditions of the homes of all the students. To interpret these facts 
it is necessary to know at least the general facts about the com- 
munity and as much about the individual student as possible. 

Personol SlaHsHcs Needed 

In addition to the usual statistics needed for pupil accounting, such 
as name and address, date and place of birth, it is valuable to know the 
names, ages, and occupations of parents. It is important to know 
whether the parents are separated or divorced, or whether there is a 
stepparent. The number, sex, and age of siblings, and the ordinal 
position of the student in the family arc helpful information at certain 
times. Knowledge of participation in a church group is information 
of value, but nominal interest or preference is of little value as in- 
formation. 

How Personal Statistics Are Obtained 

Inidal information about students may be obtained in a variety of 
ways. The methods used will be determined by the level at which 
the information is obtained and the relationships that exist between the 
units of the school system. 

Summer round-up. The summer round-up is an excellent means of 
gaining information about preschool children prior to their entering 
kindergarten. In the spring or during the summer prior to the opening 
of school, parents of prcschooI-age children arc invited to come to 
school with ihcir children for a check on the physical well-being of 
their cliild. While they arc waiting, considerable information can be 
gained about the child from the mother. Was the binh normal? Had 
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of “reasons related to school.''^ Psychological theory and prartice hot 
indicate that interest end satisfaction are based on sub,ects and 
materials that make sense to individual students. Different value pat- 
terns will be found in every classroom; therefore it is necessary o 


know the aspiration level of individuals. 

“Mere routine mass teaching conducted with little understanding 
of the components and characteristics of individual patterns 
courses of development, does not fulfill the possibilities of teaching 
now revealed by scientific study,”^ ts an excellent summarizing state- 
ment found in the Forty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. 'Whether one approaches the problem from 
the standpoint of administration, curriculum, or guidance, our common 
problems in the school can be solved only by obtaining more informa- 
tion about the individuals we have to work with in our schools. 


WHM DO NNE NEED TO KNOW ABOUT STUDENTS? 

There is cert^n basic information about students that is needed 
if we are to understand them and be able to assist them. Undoubtedly 
the most irnponant information is about the abilities or aptitudes of 
these students. Without knowing something about their potential we 
cannot determine what to expect for them. How has this potential 
been developed? We certainly need to know their achievement in 
terms of objective measurements. How does the student stand in 
comparison with others of his own age and grade in reading, arith- 
metic, and language usage? It is also important to know the teacher’s 
estimate of what a student has accomplished in terms of grades or 
scholarship. Potential and achievement can only be used to the 
maximum when, effort and drive arc present. 

Less tangible, but nevenheless very important information about 
the student concerns lus interests. It must be recognized that interests 
change and mature, arc subject to flights of fancy, and are sometimes 
attached to factors which obscure their real nature. It is also im- 
portant to know how a person feels about himself and toward others 


N.wT 4-. Committee, 

'Uarninz md Instrudion, Forty-ninth Yeetbook of the Nation,! « ■ „ t 
the Study of Education, part I. Uni.etthy of Chicago 
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High school records. At the high school level, initial information 
about a student is usually obtained from the enrollment card. The 
amount of information required on the enrollment card is determined 
by die inunediam use of the information. .Most cards include the 
scudenf s name, addres, telephone number, age, grade, birthplace, and 
usually some information about the parents. The card shoum in F^ure 
2 may also be used for registration purposes. 



Figure 2. High school enrollment cord 


A second means of gaining information about the student is the 
cumulative folder. These folders \'ary from school to school, ^\*ith 
some being litde more than blank tnonila folders. Ocher elaborate 
folders with proviaons for recording a great deal of inlormarion 
and possessing excena\*c coding s\'stcnis arc at-ailablc. Standardized 
folders can be obtained and adapted to the use of the individual schooL 
One of the big problems in the dc\*cIopmcnt of adequate records is 
lack of clerical assistance in most schools. Taking this fact into con- 
sideration, a folder was developed in one school (Figure 5) which can 
be sec up with a minimum of clerical work and kept in operation with 
only tiling sendee ncccssaij*. On the cover of the folder arc the 
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the child had any bad accidents or periods of high fever? What kind 
of play conditions had the child experienced? Were there any 
unusual environmental circumstances, such as grandparents living in 
the home, or a father missing? This opportunity can also be used 
to interpret the school to the parent: The kind of program olTercd 
in the kindergarten, what the school expects of the home, some of the 
conditions that may arise during the year, and how the school would 
handle such situations. 



kept and 

be kept in the office for clerical L statkticTtJoot 
form will suffice. Only such information as name an^Sd^ 
place of birth, and possibly the occunation ^ ^ f ’ 
necessary. However, ^if a rL program of ZV’‘ 

h to be carried on, it wiU be neLary to ht^a > 
that WiU enable the counselor (probably the 1 foWtt 

record the many important facts'Lt3 t^be tnoTabr:'’“lm 
A simple enrollment casd is shown in Figure 1 . ^ 
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essential personal statistics, space for recording grades and posting 
pictures, and a place for recording significant information. 

Usually the tliird form of record found k a card for recording 
test scores. Earlier records of this type usually provided spaces for 
tests of different types. More recently there has been a tendency to 
use graphs presenting a profile of die scores. Profiles are much easier 
to read, and the comparison of different tests can be readily secn. 
Sometimes titese forms contain other informarion such as records of 
interest and accivirics, as seen in the sample in Figure 4, 

Further information about the student may be gained from the 
guidance questionnaire filled out by the freshman during their first 
semester in high school. Information about the family, their cultural 
situation, interests, and educational aspirations may be found on this 
questionnaire (Figure 5). 

The student’s participarion in school activities, his hobbies, travel, 
and ■work experiences may be determined by an inspection of the 
activities record, which is seen in Figure 6. 

Trends in vocational planning, or lack of planning, can be noted on 
the registration work sheets (Figure 7) completed by each student in 
the spring of each year. It is especially interesting to note the develop- 
ment of thinking as shown by the answers to questions about occupa- 
tion, training required, and attendance at schools. It should be noted 
that the forms call for partidparion of the teachers, parents, and 
counselor as well as the student in this registration process. 

How the individual feels about problems usually met by high school 
students may be discovered by inspecting the problem check list 
(Figure 8), wliich is used -with students during their first year in 
high school. Many statements are obtained from the students by an 
unstructured mass interview technique. 

Spedal conditions regarding health can also be found in the cumula- 
tive folder, Wlule the complete healdi history is kept in the nurse’s 
office, and may be consulted there for further information, significant 
information is placed in the folder on special health slips shown in 
Figure 9. 

For some students enrolled in high school there is additional in- 
formation which helps to enlighten the inquiring teacher or counselor. 
This information may be found on one of the forms shown: the 
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Figure 3. The cover of a high school permanent record folder 



B«mcrkj should b« in*de yearly, when necesfwy 



Figure 4. Continued 
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Figure 4, An elementary-high school record of test scores 



ppp 


SocIlonB. School W=>k 

LUrtjottrFOVloulsciooIJlncto^^'*'”^- j^Ua, 

Yeoi- GraJa N»“« 




2. list subjects you like best. 

3. Why do you like them? — 

4. list subjects you like leas' 

5. Why do you cot like them?^ 

<L li you have laOed a suhiect or Bode. rleaee Ib 

7. Bow loos do you study at ulsht? - ~ ' 

8. Doyouhavea,ulet.wen-liBht.droo«to«ud,7_ 

9. Where do you study at home? 

10. Which subjects take the most Ume?- 

Which subjects take the least time 

Do you IMou to Iho ntdio wUlo 

Do you have anyone viho canbelpy o^ ^o, hoW lata can you sl^? 

«. Can you EO out ou sohool ulshBl 


SocHonC-l««“"> 


L Do you like to read?. 

•2. list TTi ?E^T<Ttftfi you read regularly- 
3. List books read to the last year. 




questionnaire 

aottoaDswcr. 

Section A •PeKonol 


Blfthplace 

l{»tloDilit7 

Axrlved la AiMxlc*>wbe&] 

Uving 

U dead-date | 

Veaxa la & of cnnunff a^ool 

Yeui la ti of 

Yean In S naM of co&ega 



3. DeyouUvewlthbothpareataT— . . .. — Tf no^wrth wWcK one? , , 

4. Do 70U have any tte^paieotaT. - W eOi do you live vnth a stepparent?—— 

£ Which step-patent da you live vrith? ... , ■ .. 1,,. 

i. Do you live hi a bouse, Bwtot court, trader, or aparonent? — . - . m m — 

7, Do your lolkj own or rent theii bataeT. .1 , 1 

1 Do you bavo a separate room?— — Jf not, vritb whom do you tbare your tooa?-. 

9. Do you bavo any defanite jobs at baaat— Wbal are your ]oha at borne?,— ...i, 


10. Ilow long have you Uved in this eityt— Jp this state?— — 

11. lifitbe nameiofotbei dtUa where you have Ihred and the approahsate date: 


lb. Are then toy fortlgn Unguafies apoVea ia y«iir borne?— 


>, vtbat foreign languages 


Wen eny spobcn belare you were teo yean w— qq^ spoken afteP you vvere 

ten yeaia "Mt 

li. list name tl brothtn Yean hi & name of Yean in & same ^ Yean tn &'name ot 
1> sister* below Age gnmmerachodl high school collegs 


lA If say of your biolhcrs or sislen ere balf-bxothot or risten, please put a Utter “H* V— 'J- tbeU 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 
Bcqulred: 

Sodal Studle* 10 

EbrUsH mtjor 20 

Uie Sclencs 10 

Uatbedi&Uca 10 

U. S. History 10 

Cirics 5 

Senior Frobleisj 5 

Physical Educ&Uoa 40 

EUctivei SO 

Total aumber 4^ uaU> 200 


1> 1 have 

Grade 9th 


REGISTRATION WORK SHEET 

Tv.t^ T>»cV>.- . . - - - Period-. 

REQUIREMENTS 

JUNIOR COlUGE FOUR YEAR COLLEGE 

1. Graduation 2 years of Eogllsh mtolmum 


(2 year tcnalnal course) recommended) 

^ . .2 years of a Foreign Danguace 

Z CoUwe Qurjoce lionittoneBti j ^ MalhcniUc 

(4 J.« coots, procram) (AlsAr. mrd Cccmclry) 

1 year of Junior or senior 
lahoratoiy science 
1 year, of U. S. History 

Aa SUta Uehreni^ (0 racuircniant ii 
aa faUoits: Advueed (3H ar <ih yaar) 
SUUieauiUc^ ar yoret^ I^aeu*C<t or 
ChendsUy, cr Fhrtlat or Phyiioloj7>^ 
n&it; er two rean of a aecond Unguiaa. 
To ttcuie iteonseodaUm for admlcosa to 
UBlvtistj or eoIUga you louit hata a*^ 



2. Uy future filafui ue: 

Oecupa&n: ■ ■ — ‘nratoing teqOlred: — 

Attend: ingh ScheoL-— A^ientice T>alnIns. -»» Bus, College—. Jr. 
2. 1 am reristenng fan 


4 . Specia] pemussios and CQuaseling have been receivedk 
Subject or Course 


Teaches*^ SignatOTa 


TUs is the program 1 desire for next year. I understand that no adiustment v;Ul be made in this program 
unless done by request of te»toers, Guidance Department, or parents in conference with counselor. I egree 
with the above and it meets with my approval: 


work sheet must be returned to the Teacher Counselor within three (3) days after registration. lUgis- 
traiion is not complete until this form has been returned. 
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principles and 


PRAaiCES IN GUIDANCE 


GUHyillCE OFFICE 
HIOI 93100L ACTlVrriES 


' uit fSit ®ade 

Please list all eclliities in «luch jou participated this year. 
Oslag the nuriers on the left, tell »hat you did. (Eraiiple. 

3, Chairman of my English class. ) 

Athletics 

, Cluba (nembership) 

. Offices 

. ISislcal perfonsanoes 
.. Art irork 

Hsnors, awards, Scholarship society 
Hobbies 

1. Speech work 

9. Other Bseompllshaeats 
5, TraTel 

L %irk; experience 

2 . Serfice to school 


Fig<jr« 6. An aclivilles record 


progress report (Figure 10), referral slip (Figure 11), adjustment 
report (Figure 12), and individual counseling report (Figure 13). 


Ability 

The ability of the student is the 6rst bit of information that the 
teacher or the counselor needs to have about the student. While 
Webster gives some assistance in defining ability as “capacity; power 
to perform," part of the question remains unans\vered, for we may 
scill ask “capacity for what?” Because of our academic background 
and training we most commonly think of ability in terms of verbal 
and numerical skill. Both experience and research are showing that 
some of our earlier concepts were only half-truths. Workers in special 
fields arc increasingly decrying the snobbishness of narrow minds that 
see ability only in those who quickly appraise the printed page. 
Thurstonc and Guilford, on the basis of considerable research, have 
shown liow difficult it is to obtain pure factors, and how many 
different aptitudes may be determined eventually. The choice of a test 
of abilit)’ will be determined by what kind of information is desired 
and how the information is to be used. 



1 wish that I knew how to dance* 

I do not seem to be able to take port in group discussions. 

1 wish that I had more confidence in what I can do. 

I would like to know more about how to conduct niyaelf on dates. 

I would liko to know how to use the library more effectively. 

I wish that I did not dislike school. 

I find it difficult to prepare for tests. 

I never seem to do well on tests. 

I would like to stop biting my nails. 

Many times I feel sleepy in class. , 

Many times I feel like quitting school. 

There are many tines vdxen I do not want to study. 

I often feel very restless in class. 

My courses seem to have little connection with making a living. 

I am worried because I think that I will not be able to go to college. 
I have difficulty understanding joy assignments. 

X often get so excited that I cannot do things well. 

I wish that I could control my temper better. 

I often feel shaky and nervous. 

I don't think that I am very popular with the boys or girls. 

I often have the feeling that people push me around. 

I wish that I could sleep better at night. 

Uy feelings are often easily hxirt. 

I wish that I could overcome some undesirable habits. 

I wish that I knew how to take better notes. 

I wish that I could overcome my fear of madcing mistakes. 

Z desire more information about sex. 

I wish that I could carry on a better conversation. 

I am uncomfortable at parties. 

I wish that X wasn't always trying to tell others how to do things. 

I need to be more considerate of other people's opinions. 

I need to overcome the fear of speaking before a group. 

I would like to get a part-time Job. 

I wish that I could ic^rove my table manners. 

I wish that X had a quiet place to study at home. 

I wish that X could take more of a part in deciding family natters. 

I have always found it difficult to do my English work. 

I have always had much difficulty doing my Arithmetic. 

I have always been a poor speller. 

Uy parents are always urging ms to do more than X can do. 

I would like to have my parents treat me more like a ''grown-up". 

I often feel like running away from home. 

My family is always worried about money. 

I wish that I did not smoke so much. 

1 would like to have better health. 

I wish that I did not get tired so easily. 

I often have headaches. 

I would like to know more about the meaning of world affairs and how 
they will affect my future. 

War and the fear of military service cause me much worry., 

I would like to know how to use my leisure tine better. 

I would like to know if I should continue to take a college prepara- 
tory course. 

I would like to know more about apprenticeship training for a trade. 

I want to learn a trade. 

I would like to know what ability I actually have. 

I have no work experience. 

I would like to know how to act during a Job interview, 

I wish that knew ny real interest. 

I feel that my teachers do not like me. 

Students often make fun of me and tease me. 

It is often difficult for me to hear the teacher when be or she is 
Klvlni? directions. 


Figure 8. Continued 
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PBOBIfll OECE UST 

, Belem aro listed s oysiber of probleoa lAlcli horo beea Ipdlcatcd 
Iv bv boys and girls as difficulties about which they were trying 
suitable answerf Co throu^ the Hat and put tm ^ before 

\haa bothered you. Add any other probleaas oot oa the list on a ahe.t of p ..e 

1. I wish that 1 Imew more about how to study. 

2. 1 era hayit^ trouble selecting a vocation. 

3. 1 would like to have more epending ecney. 

4* I need to earn some money ao that I can have a car. 

5* 1 need help in plennicg votatlonal training. 
e! I am afraid I will get unsatisfactory grades. 

7. 1 am having trouble gatting the courses that 1 want. 

8. I yrauld like to play sports. ^ ^ 

9. It is difficult for me to see writing on tho blackboard. 

10. I dislike some of ny school subjects. 

11. 1 am having trouble getting along with come of ry teachers. 

12. I don’t eeem to be able to observe school rcgulatlona. 

13. I would like to have the opposite act more Interested In re. 

14. I would like to be invited more often to parlies and social affairs. 

16. I an afraid of the (opposite eex) boys or girls. 

16. 1 would like to know how to introduce people correctly. 

17. I am troubled because my parents quarrel and nag each other. 

15. Uy parents won't let me do anything that 1 would like to do. 

19. It is difficult for me to get along since p.y parents no longer live 

together. 

so. uy school marks are unaatlsfaetory la one or more subjects. 

I would like to have a chance to plan more of tsy own aotlrities. 

Ihere are eone things that I don’t like shout ay home. 

Uy parehts snd I camot agree on ay vocational plans. 

Vy parents and 1 have argunents over the use of the car. 

I find It difficult to take part in parties end group gases. 

I don't aeen to have as many friends as other boys or girls. 

1 am always having trouble getting along with others. 

Uy friends and companiona are often encouraging me to do the things 
that 1 should not do. 

It 18 difficult for me to get along since py parents ere in poor health, 
I have been unable to go to the dentist and get dental work dona. 

I am baring difficulty getting my home work dons. 

I 32. My eyes often hurt when I read. 

I have always had difficulty wiib reading. 

I do not think that I am as attractive aa other boys or girls. 

It Is very difficult for me to keep my mind on my studies. 

I would like to get a job. 

I get very excited when 1 try to recite. 

I do not feel that teachers are interasted in students, 

I am worried about the kind of work that 1 ea beet suited to do. 

— 40. X am worried because I would llko to know if I can do college work. 

\ — P^^ente and 1 never seem to be able to agree on anything. 

Illness has caused me to be absent from school many days. 

It may be necessary for me to quit school before t graduate. 

X sometimes do cot dress for gym because I do not like it. 

1 am worried about getting enou^ money to go to colleee. 

%ere are other ^ily memberB doing better work in school. 

^ plants and I ^ve disagreements over matters regarding dates. 

I often argue with other family members. 6 u ng aaies. 

It ie diplcult fw me to invite friends to my homo. 

Ly.°or gSr.! '■> ‘i. (opposlt. sex). 

1 Wish that I knew how to make myself mors attractive. 

I wish that I had more fiends. 
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Figure 8. 



progress report 


Date- 


_ 195 -. 


Dear Parent or Guardian: 

We wish to report the progress of- 



Teacher’s comment: 



^ and nooperaUon between the parents and teachers 

Better understandi^ a pe ^ sid, of this form for your, 

are usually helpful to the student. Use the reve 

comments. 

We welcome an opportunity to talk with you. 

Please sign and return within three days to 

Conference time. ^ ~ 




Room— 


Fkrcnt er GttftrdUa 


Form DU 16M Trip. 7*86 


Figure 10. 
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At the present time three general types of abiUty tests are available 
Cot testing gtonps of stndents. Tests tsWcVi produce a single score, 
designated as an Intelligent Quotient, are largely made up of question^ 
which require verbal or numerical ability. Some of the later tests of 
this type aUo include some items which requite ability to manipulate 
objects in space. A second group of tests produces subscores as well 
as the total score. Tlicsc subscores arc designated as Language and 
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Non-language, or Verbal and Quantitative. This is a frank recognition 
that this type of test covers only tvvo or three areas of human ability. 
Although they yield scores in terms of IQ, it is becoming common 
practice to refer to these tests in terms of academic or scholastic 
aptitude. Multiple-score tests are now being used more widely where 
specific information is needed about an individual. Some comments 
about each type of test, some examples of each kind of test, and a 
brief explanation of the test and its parts follow. 


Pate 

Dear 

We are interested in securing information regarding 

Will you please make a brief statement as to (Ma or her) 

WORK: 

ATinDIlE: 

EbBATIOiU 

SCtSMSaC RECORD TO DAIB: 

Please return to Guidance Office as soon as possible. Ibank you. 


Figure 13. An information request form 

Single-score fests. If it were necessary to get a quick measure of 
what might be expected of an individual from an academic stand- 
point, or if the results of the test were to be used for survey purposes 
only, one of die following tests could be used. 

Otis Tests— Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests: Gatwna Test.* 
The test is devised to “measure mental ability, thinking power and/or 
degree of maturity of mind.” Included in the test arc items on 
vocabulary, aridimcdc reasoning, and general information. 

• Artliur S. Otis, Oils Tcru-Quiek-Scorinz Mental Ability TesU: Qaimfu Ten, 
NVorld Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y., 1941. 
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5 Poor Work Habita 
fl. Curriculum Problem 
T Vceoticntl Protiltm 
t. Heilth 
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permits further differentiation. The Non-language test consists of 
logical and numerical reasoning material. No reading is involved 
since all instructions are given orally. 

Cooperative School and College Ability Tests.^° These tests have 
four parts which are combined to produce a Verbal score and a 
Quantitative score. They include sentence-completion tasks, numerical- 
computation tasks, vocabulary tasks, and numerical problem-solving 
tests. The tests were developed for the principal purpose of helping 
teachers and counselors “to estimate the capacity of each individual 
student to undertake the academic work of the next higher level 
of schooling.” 

Multiple-score tests. The importance of the results gained from 
factor analysis is just beginning to make itself felt in educational 
and vocational guidance. Item and factor analyses have indicated that 
tests do not have the unitary wholeness formerly taken for granted. 
It is coming to be realized that “intelligence” is a constellation of 
abilities. In the introduction to the Examiner Manual for the Tests of 
Primary Mental AbilitieSy the Thurstones stated specifically, “By use 
of the statistical tool of factor analysis, psychologists have found that 
intelligence is made up of a number of more or less independent, 
describable, testable, and significant abilities.”” J. P. Guilford, in a 
discussion of new standards for test evaluation, stated, “It is my con- 
viction that only by an objective, empirical procedure, such as factor 
analysis, can we know what abilities and traits are represented in either 
tests or jobs ... it is necessary to break the shackles of tradition 
to realize the great richness of human variability that actually exists.”” 
After a ten-year study analyzing tables of intercorrelations of tests to 
determine whether there were ability clusters or factors and whether 
they were stable or changed according to age, Garrett came out with 
a developmental theory of intelligence. Briefly he stated, “Abstract 
or symbol intelligence changes in its organization as age increases, 

“Cooperative Test Division, Cooperative School and College Ability Testt, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., 195S. 

"Thelma Thurstone and L. L. Thurstonc, Exa7itmcr Maiiual for the Tests of 
Prhttary Mental Abilities, Science Research Associates, Giicago, I94<5. 

" /. P. Guilford, “Nc\v Standards for Test Evaluation,” Educational and 
ehological Measurement, 6:427-^28, 1SM6. 
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Henmon-NeUon Test of Mmtd Ability.' This test consists of 90 
items arranged in order of difficulty, using material similar to that in 
the prevloMS test. 

Pintner General Ability Tests.^ Four batteries of mental tests cover 
the entire range from kindergarten to maturity. 

Tennm-McNemar Test of Mental Ability.^ This test particularly 
stresses the verbal components of intelligence. There are seven sub- 
tests: Information, Synonyms, Logical selection, Classifications, Anal- 
ogies, Opposites, and Best answer. 

Ohio State University Psychological Test.^ Questions on this test 
include items on vocabulary and reading comprehension. 

Two-part score tests. Two-part score tests permit more specific 
interpretation. Wlten there is a wide difference between the verbal 
and the quantitative score, the resulting total score can be very mis- 
leading. Until there is greater recognition of the need for more specific 
information about students, this type of test will continue to be widely 
used. Three examples of this type of test follow. 

American Council on Education Psychological Examination for 
High School Students.* This test provides the following two-part 
scores: TIic L score (linguistic) measures ability to succeed in verbal 
areas such as English, social studies, and foreign languages: The Q 
score (quantitative) measures ability to succeed in nonverbal areas 
such as mathematics, science, and technical curricula. Part scores are 
provided “to improve cducadonal and vocational counseling.” 

Canfornia Test of Mental Matirrhy.* This test provides three scores: 
Language, Non-Ianguagc and Total scores. The Language test has parts 
which cover both the verbal and numerical areas. A diagnostic profile 


*V. A. Ucnnion and M. T. Nelson, Hemmn-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 
Tl>e Psychological Corporation, New York, 1946. ’ 

‘Rudolf Pinmer e: al. rimner General Ability Tests, The Psycholoaical Cor- 
poration. New York, undated. ® 

Teroum-McNcmr T.,t of Mmta, 

Ability, \V orld Rook Company, \ onLcrs, N.Y., 1949. ^ 

•Uubm Tixjp^ OKo Siotc Pjjrctolojic.i Exmihution, Science Rescarcl 
Aaocuio. aiicjgo, IMl. ’ ' Kescarci 

• Co™''; EJoction. Pljcbolcsic.l Exmiloolion for Wsh Schoo 

educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., 1953. * 

•E. r, SuUuui, \V. \V. Oak md E. W. Tiegs, Cnhfomu Test of Mens. 
Maturity, Caldumu Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 1951. ‘ 
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daily in. educational and vocational guidance. Simple observation of 
the heterogeneous population in our schools udll show other types of 
abilit)’’ not measured in our tests of general ability or scholastic 
aptitude. Since only 40 per cent of the student group, on the average, 
wUI go on to college, assistance is needed in assessing the apdeudes of 
the other 60 per cent. Fortunately, the influence of Thursrone’s factor 
anal)-sis of mental afailides is seen in the development of tests and 
batteries of tests which attempt to measure specific factors. 

a great deal of work soil needs to be done to validate 
muldple-score tests and to develop norms that will be helpful in 
educadonal and vocadonal guidance, these rests certainly give a 
great deal more information about the indiridual than was obtained 
from the single-score tests. Some muldple-score tests are; 

Tests of Pr'wtJry Mcntsl Abilities.'^ The tests in this battery are 
entitled Verbal-meamng, "Word-fluency, Number, Reasoning, Memory, 
Space, Perceptual-speed, and Motor. Because of the length of the 
test, another shorter edition was made available by the publisher. 

SRA Primary Mental Ahilitles.^^ These tests by the same authors 
and publishers have reduced the areas tested to five: Verbal-meaning, 
Space, Reasoning, Number, and Word-fluency. The major criticism 
of these tests is the short time allowed for each rest, from four to sis 
minutes. They are tests of speed rather than tests of power. 

The General Aptitude Test Battery,^’ These tests devised by the 
United States Emploj’mcnt Service are restricted to the United States 
Employment Service and to cooperating public schools. Permission 
must be obtained to use the tests. 

The aptitude areas identified arc; 

Intelligence (G): General learning ability. Tests in this area measure 
the ability to “catch on” or understand instructions and underlying 
principles; the ability to reason and make judgments. The area is 
closely related to doing well in sebooL 

Verbal aptitude (K); The ability to understand the meaning of 
words and the ideas associated wjdi them and to use them effectivch^ 

“Thelma Thurstone and U L. Thorsroac, Testx of Prim^ .Urmal AhUhies, 
Science Research Assocures, Queago. 1 W 6 , 

“L. L. Thumone and Thelma G. Thurstons. SRA PHnzsry .Uwsai Abilises, 
Science Research Associates, Oiicago, 1947. 

“ United States Emploj-ment Serricc. GuUe to ike Use of GenerA Apueude 
Test Bafxery, sec. 3, pp. D-3 and D-4. 
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from a fairly unified and general abUity to loosely organized group of 

abilities or factors.”^* r. l 

In a discussion of the Differential Aptitude Tests, Bennett, Seashor , 
and Wesman further amplified the need for getting away from the 
single all-embracing, comprehensive score:** 

, . . the use of a battery of tests illuminates cases which were quite ob- 
scure when only a single-score IQ was available. For example, two students 
who are of the same chronological age and earn the same total score on a 
test composed of verbal and numerical items, will receive the same IQ* 
Yet one of these students may have answered all the numerical items cor- 
reedy and done but indifferendy well on the verbal items; the other may 
have answered few of the nutnecical items correctly, but handled the 
verbal items well. Can anyone doubt that these boys, described as identical 
by die IQ, will perform quite differendy in a course in algebra — or that 
they may need to consider different careers? 

There is another way in which such IQ’s can mislead us. The typical 
so-called intelligence test is highly loaded with verbal material; some such 
tests have numerical or quantitative content leading to a separate score. 
Usually the single score is a weighting of the verbal and other miscellaneous 
items that are in the test. With all due respect to the usefulness of these 
tests for certain purposes, and certainly to their historical importance in 
the development of counseling, we should now face the fact that “intelli- 
gence” has many aspects, not all of which have yet been adequately 
described. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that a sensible attempt to obtain 
a rating on more than one of the facets of the mind will provide more 
meaningful information for guidance purposes than will a single score. 


It a counselor is InKrtstcd only in determining the general level 
of ability in an individual, one of the tests of general mental ability 
will sufBcc. If it is recognized that these tests of general mental 
ability fail to reveal needed facts about the individual, tests providing 
language and non-language scores, Unguistic and quantitative, or verbal 
and performance scores would be dtsbed. None of these, however, 
give all ilic mformation requbed by the counselor who is engaged 


" George K. Bennett. I larold G. Seashore, and Alexander O. Wesman A Case- 

C„tpcrSi,Srw 
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Abstract reasoning: The test is intended as a nonverbal measure of 
thf student’s reasoning ability. The series presented m each problem 
requires the perception of an operaring principle m the changing 

"iP'reiations: The item type repr.enm “.f"™ 

previous approaches to measurement of this ability. The =>bility to 
LuaUze a^constructed object from a picture of a pattern has be^ 
used frequently in tests of structural visualization. Similarly, Ae ability 
to imagL how an object would appear if rotated in vario^ ways 
has been used effectively in the measurement of space 

Mechanical reasoning: Each item consists of a P'=“"^ 
mechanical situation together with a simply word d 
has been taken to present items in terms of simple, frequendy en 
cltered mechanisL that do not resemble textbook illustrations or 

The test is intended to meagre speed 

oflponse^in a hT^^^ 

the comlunation -“^^^irdfu ira group combinations on a 

Te^am anr'sheet, and having found the idendcal combination, 

underline it. sentences. In the spelling section all 

Lmgnage J^^e lists in Gate’s Spei/ing Difficulties in 

Tvf I^Wr ThTtords were further selected editoriaUy for their 
woras vocabulary. The sentences secnon of the 

prominence in ‘I 2e.sare the student’s ability to dis- 

“enveen good and bad grammar, punctuation, and word 
i:; language usage 

Ldrora^nTtht DifleLtial Aptitude Tesm is that they measure 

whici are necessat^n m many — 

testee has to identify a word of similar meamng. 

-David Segel and Evelyn Raskin. The d/nWp/e Apuruir Tens. California Test 
Bureau, Los Angeles, 1953. 
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the abiHty to comprehend language, to understand meanings of whole 
sentences and paragraphs; the ahiUty to present information or ideas 

clearly. . , 

Nummcnl aptitude (N): The ability to perform arithmetical opera- 

tions quickly and accurately. 

Spatial aptitude: The ability to think visually and to comprehend 
the two-dimensional representation of three-dimensional objects; the 
ability to recognize relationships resulting from the movement of 
objects in space. 

Fonn perception (P): The ability to perceive details in objects or 
in pictorial or graphic material; the ability to make visual comparisons 
and discriminations and to see slight differences in shapes and shadings 
of figures and in widths and lengths of lines. 

Clerical perception (Q): The ability to perceive pertinent detail 
in verbal or tabular material; the ability to observe differences in copy, 
to proofread words and numbers, and to avoid perceptual errors in 
arithmetic computation. 

Motor coordination (K): The ability to coordinate eyes and hands 
or fingers rapidly and accurately in making precise movements with 
speed; the ability to make a movement response accurately and swiftly. 
This area is probably related to reaction time. 

Finger dexterity (F) : The ability to move the fingers and manipulate 
small objects with the fingers rapidly and accurately. 

<lfj7ittiiJ dexterity {M): The ability to move the hands easily and 
skillfully; the ability to work with the hands in placing and turning 
modons. 

The DiJJcreimai Aptitude Tc3ij.« Tests included in this battery 
arc; 

Verbal reasoning: The test k a measure of ability to understand 
concepts framed in words, it is aimed at evaluating the student’s abil- 
ity to abstract or generalize and to think constructively, rather than 
hk fluency or vocabulary recognition. 

Numerical ability: The items are designed to test understanding of 
numerical relationships and facility in handling numerical concepts. 
The problems arc of the type usually called "arithmetic computation” 
rather than u hat is usually called “arithmetic reasoning." 


“Geoisc K. Bennett. Harold G. Seashore, and Alexander G Wesman The 
D.fferenml Ap„mJ, Tern, The Psychological Corporation, New YorkTwS 
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1 1 u ^ according to instructions, without having an 

actarmodeUo work with. It samples ability to visualize the appear- 

grSfand charts. It samples scale reading of the type reqmred m 
“crrdStTi tesTi^^^^ “ coordinate hand and arm 

ided and readjusted in :Ju“erd 

>ogicaUy. and to use good judgment in 

test measures skill in working with numbers- 
adding, subtracting, ’"S; ,, out- 

to skwh a piKera IS ic roidantifyimportamcoin- 

?.r.c^.VpaX.— 

— aad...,.*.* p~- 

„d .b«^ p"°o’'S to...d,j df a...» 

E.S"“ c— da. ».k. .™lv.d d. g».g 

ideas across in writing and^tdldng^^^^^ ^ attempting to assess the 

There are ^ ^ ^ individual, but is only interested in 

many factors m the abiUty ^ specific job or 

ehecking whether Ae rndwid developed to measure 

perform „any to discuss in this volume. The reader 

Aese specifics, m facri y developed to enumerate and 

IS invited to refer to p particularly good references in this 

evaluate such instruments. P 


area are: 
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Pmgraph meaning: This test consists of 8 paragraphs followed by 

a number of questions. . . 

Langtuige usage: This test contists of 60 senwnces contaimng errors 
in spelling, grammar, punctuation, or capitalization. 

Nmte aiid number checking: This test contains 90 items, each hav- 
ing two names and numbers. Both names and numbers are to be 
checked to see whether they are the same or different. ^ ‘ 

Aritlmietic reasoning: This test consists of 35 problems with pos- 
sible answers, one of which is to be identified by the testee. 

Arithmetic computation: This test consists of 35 computational 
problems to be solved. 

Applied science and jnechanics: This test contains a number of fig- 
ures and questions about science and mechanics. 

Paper form board: This test consists of a number of sets of pieces, 
one of which must match the first figure of each set. 

Pattern reorganization: This test consists of a series of figures which 
can be rearranged to match one of the other figures in each line. 

Stn’fcee development: This test consists of a numl5fer of sets of pat- 
terns one of which will fit the figure shown for each set. 

Motor coordination and finger dexterity: This ^st has three pursuit- 
type activities to measure coordination and dexterity. 

Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests.>° The 14 types of taslcs 
include: 

Inspection: This test measures ability to spot flaws or imperfections 
in a series of articles quickly and accurarcly. It was designed to meas- 
ure the type of ability required in inspecting finished or semifinished 
manufactured items. 

Coding: This test measures speed and accuracy in coding typical 
office information. A high score can be obtained either by learning the 
codes quickly or by speed in performing a simple clerical task. 

_ Memory: This test measures abiUty to remember the codes learned 
in the previous test. 

Prechion: This test measures speed and accuracy in making very 
small circular movements with one hand and with both hands working 
together. It samples the ability to do precision work with small objects. 
rUsembly: This test measures abUity to “see” how an object would 

Aptitude Cleisipcatum Tern. Counselor’s Booklet, Science Research 
Assocuici, Chicago. 195J, p. 5. ’ xvescaren 
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the turning test She was asked to make another appointment to take 
an interest inventory to compare her present interests with those in- 
dicated the previous year, since the counselor had found in a consider- 
able number of students a shift of interest between the ninth grade 
and the tenth and eleventh grades. On this inventory Ruth's percentile 
rating in the business area declined considerably. A percentile in the 
high»average range for The Arts was discussed, and Ruth told of her 
interest in doing things around home. She believed that her mother 
was pleased with the neatness of her work but did not think she 
worked too fast. After the significance of the findings was pointed 
out, Ruth made the decision to transfer to the class in “Home Living*’ 
in which she could increase her skills in cooking and sewing, with 
the possibility of specializing in one area during her junior and senior 
years in high school as preparation for work. 

Case 5. Bill was referred to the counselor because of his D grade 
in Advanced Algebra. Bill had made a B in Algebra I, and a C in 
Geometry. There was no point in his continuing in a college pre^ 
paratory course without making “recommended grades.” Since each 
student enrolled in the mathematics department had a record card 
containing scadsrical information, previous grades, and teachers’ com- 
ments, the algebra teacher knew that Bill had the scholastic aptitude 
to do the work successfully. Was Bill just “lazy?” Didn’t he spend 
enough time on home work.^ Was he just careless about his work? 
These and other questions were asked by the teacher. The counselor 
found the boy not very communicative during the first interview. Bill 
stated that he had always liked arithmetic and had been good in it. 
His stated choice was engineering, for which he would need all the 
mathematics offered in high school. Bill did admit a feeling of in- 
difference toward Advanced Algebm, but had no explanation for the 
feeling. Although all previous mathematics test scores were good, the 
counselor decided to give Bill the Differential Aptitude Test of 
Numerical Ability. He scored at the 90th percentile! It was decided 
to give Bill another interest inventory since the previous inventory 
had been taken while he was in the ninth grade. While his score 
in the Computational area remained very high, the most important 
change was in his score in the Oerical area. After a discussion of the 
significance of computational ability in business. Bill agreed to change 
to Bookkeeping. Three weeks later the instructor reported that Bill 
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Donald E. Super, Appraising Vocatiomi Fitness, Harper & Brothers, 

New York, 1949, Chapters VIII to XIII. 

Lee ]. aonbacli. Essentials of Fsychoiogicai Testing, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1949, Chapters II and X. 


Case Studies Illustrating the Use of Specific Tests 

Case 1. Robert was referred to the counselor by the mechanical 
drawing teacher because every drawing he turned in was cither in- 
complete in some detail or in considerable error on one projection. 
The teacher was puzzled: was the boy lazy or did he lack tlic ability 
to do the work required in mechanical drawing? Should the boy be 
‘‘flunked” for his feeble effort, or should he be changed to another 
area where he could be more successful? When the counselor checked 
over the drawings with Robert, he noticed a flush of embarrassment 
when rather obvious errors were pointed out to him. On the basis of 
this observation the counselor developed the hypothesis that Robert 
really had difficulty in mentally manipulating objects in space. To 
test the hypothesis, the subtest on Block Counting of the MacQuarric 
Mechanical Aptitude Test was given. Robert was able to state cor- 
rectly for only one block, the most obvious one, the number of blocks 
It touched. On the basis of this finding Robert requested to be moved 
to Wood Shop, At the end of the semester the instructor reported that 
Robert was making satisfactory progress and a passing grade. 

Case 2. Ruth was referred to the counselor because she was failing 
in typing. A check of Ruth’s cumulative folder gave no clue as to the 
source of her difficulty. She had normal ability, had made average 
grades during the first year in school, had a good health arrendance 
record, and had not received any unfavorable citizenship reports. In 
the initial interview with the counselor, Ruth restated her interest in 
secretarial or clerical work. She explained that she was not planning to 
continue her formal education after high school, and that it would be 
necessary for her to be prepared to work. Ruth had no explanation for 
the difficulty and claimed she had “tried real hard” to reduce her 
errors and increase her speed. Because of previous experiences with 
similar cases, the counselor administered the Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation Test, which is a performance test, and found that Ruth 
did very poorly on the placing test, and had extreme difficulty with 
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account the use to be made^ot^ ^ 

diagnostic purpose . careful analysis of the results. The claims 

K' !.». -■“ “ 

a.,*,?! ,„ s ;;sirrj;, tsi 

i~ 2 sfsi r..wMg. o. — »d p.« 1.. =p»B- 

r«. ,xL”rsrir 

iT^iutr- "' 

|,ia o( Eoglih Vrith 

Cooperative Tests. r mechanics of expression, and 

separate tests on P i^nmage tests in French, German, 

effectiveness of expressio , gn^^Jug^ eighth and 

Latin ” intermediate algebra, geometry, and trigo- 

ninth grades, algebra biology, 

rS."hy-: "studL tests fn American government, 

American history, and world battery contains four 

“TbeTo"”^ 

nine areas of educational development: 

1. Understanding of basic social “"“P^ 

2. General background in the natural scienc 

»E. W. Tkgs and W. W. Clark. CHfomia Ackleeeiaen. Tests, California Ten 

Bureau, Los Angeles. 1950._ Cooperative Tests, Educational Testing Serv- 

** Cooperative Test Division, 

ice, Princeton, N.J., 1951. Durost, Essential High School Content Bat- 

“David P. Harry and yonkers N.Y., 1951. . 

tery, World Book Ve^r of Educational Development, Science 

“E. F. Lindquist (cd.). 

Research Associates, Chicago. 
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had made up all of the hack work, and was receiving an A. in every 

assignment. . 

Case 4. Donald was referred to the counselor by the instructor in 
Wood Shop because of “a lack of interest and progress.” Donald 
indicated that he would like to transfer to the class in Shop Crafts. 
The teacher involved indicated that pahaps it would be wise to check 
his interest and ability, for he had a feeling that Donald’s interests were 
not in this field. A Kuder Preference Record indicated low interest 
in the mechanical field and high interest in the persuasive, art, and 
clerical fields. To check the low score in mechanical interest, the 
Minnesota Form Board was given, with a resulting low score. In a later 
discussion, in which the head of the business education department 
participated, Donald agreed to change from Wood Shop to Salesman- 
ship. At the end of the semester the instructor reported average but 
not outstanding progress. 

Achievement 

The term achievement will be used here to mean the accomplish- 
ment of the individual in terms of objective measurements. Achieve- 
ment in terms of grades or scholarship will be considered in the next 
secdon. 

Probably the most important fact to know about a person is his 
ability. However, what the individual has done with the potential 
is also very important iuformauon. The multitude of measures of 
achievement presents a real problem. Should individually standardized 
tests be used, or should test batteries be used exclusively? It is obvious 
that an estimate of an individual’s reading ability can be obtained 
from a single reading test, but should this test be one of the many 
individual reading tests available, or should it be one taken from a 
battery of tests offering comparable results in several subject areas? 

In choosing an achievement test or tests some questions arise im- 
mediately. Is this a fait test for the actual curriculum of the school 
or should it have more general appUcation? If the latter is true, we 
must ask again is it fair? Is the sampling of the test broad' and 
adequate, or does it overemphasize some aspect of the curriculum^ 
Does the test require only the return of facts, or does it consider the 
broader aspects of the curriculum? Teachers or counselors charged 
with selecting such tests might weU consult a volume on tests Ld 
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Figure 14. Ability and reading achievement Eighth Grade Classes 
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3. Correctness and appropriateness of expression 

4. Ability to do quantitative thinking 

5. Interpretation of reading material in social studies 

6. Interpretation of reading material in the natural sciences 

7. Interpretation of literary materials 

8. General vocabulary 

9. Use of sources of information 

MetropoUta?! Achievement Tests,*^ These tests cover the elementary 
grades. The areas included are reading, vocabulary, arithmetic, English, 
literature, history, geography, science, and spelling. 

Stanford Achievement T Separate batteries of tests cover grades 
2-9. The Advanced Battery includes tests in paragraph meaning, word 
meaning and language, arithmetic reasoning and computation, spell- 
ing, science, social studies, and study skills. 

Use of test Information about groups. The Study of group data is 
always interesting and worthwhile to the counselor. Both guidance 
and curricular Implications can be gained from a study of data about 
a group. The chan in Figure 14 shows the ability and achievement 
levels for three entering classes of high school freshmen. It is quite 
evident that there is close to normal achievement by the group, the 
dotted line showing a close approximation to the “bell shape” of the 
normal distribution curve. The needs of the top 10 per cent of the 
group and the bottom 10 per cent are certainly different from the 
standpoint of both curriculum and guidance. 

Distribution charts like that in Figure 14 can be made showing 
achievement in spelling, vocabulary, language usage, or in any area 
subject to objective mcasuTcroent. 

Studies of classrooin-sizc groups is also very informative, as shown 
by the chart in Figure 15 of a typical junior class in American History. 
It can be easily seen that they are “juniors” only by the fact that they 
started their junior year in high school at the same time. In chrono- 
logical age, intelligence grade placement, reading skill, and in many 
other factors they distribute themselves over a wide continuum 
Studies of classioom-sizc groups can also be made by scattergrams 

“WorlJ Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 

)!' Wo'W Bool- Company, 
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means of gaining recognition when efforts fail in other areas. This 
student will certainly need special guidance and help in choosing 
appropriate areas of study, and extra consideration by the teachem 
of “required” subjects if she is to remain and graduate from high 
school. Without this extra attention she will become another high 
school “drop-out.” 


BlM£KTAaY-«tOH SOIOOl RiCORD 
at ScliooU (S Q 

TEST DATA 



Figure 18. Profile of I — 

In rhe profile 

picture. The first hronolo<fical grade placement. In many stu- 

f months ahe^^ "fh ‘ itle s^-nce, but in'other 

dents SIX months diffemnce 8 difficulty in certain 

students it may explain acts ^„gu 3 ges. The second im- 

academic areassuc as a g language and non-language grade 

portant factor is the 8 p,,„n,ent is close to 

placements. I" J ^nd the non-language grade place- 

actual grade " often disturbed by what appears 

ment is high, teachers and stu 
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The chart of A. A. (Figure 17) lists the grade placements determined 
from the California Test of Mental Maturity and the California 
Achievement Tests. This prohle is typical of a small group of students 
in each class of low average ability who have a difficult time in attempt- 
ing to do average work at the high school level. It is interesting to 
note that the student’s chronological and actual grade placement are 



the same. She has come through an enlightened elementary school 
sj stem that does not “fail” students of meager scholastic aptitude. As 
result she realizes her limited academic ability but does not feel 

m reading and anthmenc k up to the level of her abiUty, although 
she might be considered trvo years “retarded” for her ^tual utade 
placanent. Tile e.sceedingly high scores in language usage and spdling 
are interesting and mther typical of students rvho are\arf Xk ng 
but have meager ability. Often this type of individual rvill 1 le upon 
some mechameal support such as memorizing spelling words 1 a 
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to be a discrepancy between abiUty and achievement. In such cases 
omnibus tests with single scores are particularly confusing. In the case 
shown below, the language abiUty was high enough to produce 
achievement two years beyond actual grade placement in all areas 
except spelling. The average score in spelling could be accounted for 
in several ways. It is quite possible that an individual with superior 
ability could be careless about the mechanics of spelling. 



^ Tlie third example of an individual profile, shown in Figure 19, is 
interesting for a number of reasons. While a boy of normal ability 
as indicated by his language grade placement, his immaturity, as in- 
dicated by his chronological grade plaeement, was shown in his re- 
action to a number of school situations. If this boy had been judged 
by lus Total Intelligence grade placement, 9.0, he would have been 
expected to do above average work in academic subjects. His difficulty 
with aipbra during his freshman year (which he took because of his 
parents demancs against the advice of the school counselor), first 
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drew attention to certain pertinent facts about him. His low scores 
in readins indicated a real need for remedial assistance m that area. 
His average score in Language Intelligence called for a realistic re- 
anpraisal of his college preparatory program so definitely desire y 
the parents Finally, L boy needed help in understanding the mean- 
ing of the difference between his language and non-language scores^ 
His inability to express something that he “knew was 

about an individual is a valuable step in that direction. 

Scholarship 

from achievement because of P tT»pa«;nred bv ob- 

more important than Ae first 

unable to perform according P rnimwlor 

ment certainly should have sp=cu ^ j ^ 

It must be taken for f ^ i„,i„de, in addi- 

pound of many thinp. g geometry his general acceptance 

tion to the individual knowle g g 

by the instructor and the class ^.lu^tion of his verbosity during 
work, or lack of homework, Teachers have been heard to 

class time, and possibly other a determined by 

say, “FifV y°“,^,"ese extraneous factors represented in 

T” n is slfor of the best indicators of future success in 
college. 

. u j of Knowinq Both Achievement Level 
Case Studies Illustrating the Need of Knowing 

and Scholarship 

, r tn a new high school for his semor year 
Care I. Paul transferred to a new S 

with a record of college-recommended grades. 
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school opened he and other new students were given tests measuring 
scholastic aptitude and reading ability. These tests indicated that Pau 
was above average in all areas. At the first grading period his grades 
were only average. Paul was asked by the counselor to come in for 
a discussion of his grades. At that time Paul disclosed nvo problems 
he faced. His young stepmother seemed to be jealous of him at home, 
and he was also undecided as to his choice of a vocation. At another 
counseling session he was given the Kuder Preference Record on 
which he indicated very high interest in artistic and literary areas. 
Since the high artistic preference surprised him and even raised doubts 
in his mind, the Lewerenz Test of Fundamental Abilities of Visual 
Art was used to assist in answering his questions. In this test he scored 
“very superior” in six parts and “average” in two. After looking over 
several college catalogs and discussing the liberal arts program to be 
eovcred during the first two years of college, he decided to postpone 
ids vocational selection until a later time and to consider carefully 
two colleges where it would be necessary for him to live on the 
eampus. 

Case 2. When Jimmy entered high school, his classification tests 
showed him to be of average ability and achievement. The first week 
in November the counselor began to receive referral slips from his 
teachers with the following notations: “Does not bring material to 
class." “No pencil or notebook.” “Disturbs class.” “Makes no effort. 
Makes no pretense of studying.” Jimmy was transferred from Algebra 
to General Mathematics because he was by now hopelessly behind the 
class. Ac one conference jimmy said he spent so much time selling 
papers that he couldn t do any home work. Since it was not absolutely 
necessary for him to sell papers he agreed to give up the job at Thanks- 
giving dmc. This he did, but there was still no improvement. Just be- 
fore the Christmas holidays he was given an interest inventory on 
which there were no really significant scores, with only musical, 
scientific, social service, and mechanical areas slight favorites During 
several conferences with the counselor it was discovered that while 
Jimmy’s father was in the Army, the boy and his mother had followed 
him to army camps over the United States with only a minimum of 
attendance at school. Since the schools had different requirements and 
were working in different places on the same subject, Jimmy had be- 
come lost and discouraged. He had made and lost friends quickly 
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What was tho use of even attempting to plan for anything! Gradually 
Jimmy began to see that his course of action would only lead to 
more^unhappiness and trouble. He made an effort to comply with 
teachers’ reLrements. Membership in one of the beginning shop 
clubs gave him a sense of belonging. During the 
tliere considerable improvement in both attitude and grades 

Case 3. Helen is a fifteen-year-old girl in the tenth grade. The 
■ n In the tenth grade indicated that she was superior 

2 t sta h.d ..d. .11 A-. „d B' 

but several dropped to Cs at * 

quarter it was discovered th g 

report card. Helen h“d ,U B’s or better. Since 

have to drop ma,orette leaom 

being a majorette meant ^ 1 ,®!^ Helen’s mother, 

been “dishonest, ever matter. She requested the 

eounselor to give ^ Inventory, the California Test of Per- 

took the Of Her h^h interest was in art, and she 

sonahty, and an ^ gradation. In personality adjust- 

expects to f i„ i,Jt, self and social adjustment. She 

ment she ranked rather 1 As a result of these conferences 

raf ed lugh on the art apumde t- ^ 

and in the hght of her additional time for 

preparatory program was of semester her 

her arduous cocurricular ty- ,.'nnnfoneC 

grades were B’s or better, with the exception of one C. 



CHAPTER 3 

More Ibiforination about 
tbe Individual 


The important information about background, ability, achievement, 
and scholarship was covered in the previous chapter. In this chapter 
the essential but more difficult to obtain materials on interests, per- 
sonality, attitudes, physical health, and home conditions are developed. 


INTERESTS 

“Johnny, what do you want to be when you grow up?’* So often 
we hear this question asked by relatives or interested friends. The 
implication is that most boys and girls are interested in some phase of 
vocauonal Ufe and that their vocational goal may be had for the 


Methods of Determining Interests 

When n penen inter^ted in research asks the same question on a 
qnesnonnair^ he n .mplymg the same belief. It mnst be understood 
*at ^ ^ofetted mtemst « subject to a number of conditions. If the 
.nd.v.dnal is m the jumot htgh school age group, this interest may be 
the result of pure fantasy, os youths of this age have not yet awakLed 
to *e redtty of brnttanons m terms of aptitude and acLvemenr. It 
.s the ddEcnlty m mathemancs and foreign languages that redncL 
the number of students planning to take a ' reduces 

program! g ro take a college preparatory 

^Sometimes the question is undetstood to be. “What would yon 
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orefer to be’” A preference is sometiines given because of a wistful 
Lpe that, despite one’s misgivings, it might turn out that ^ 
voice a preference because of social or parental pressure. Katherine 
Dresden pictures this situation very clearly in a magazine article: 

They may say, “I’d like to be an actteis-I’ve always wanted to be an 
aeless-rut I’m going to work at Woolworth’s.” They may stdl tell their 
friends they are going to college, but it is with a sigh of rehef that they 
“e, ‘Tm glad I don’t have to study anymore. You know-^nce I 

thought I wanted to be a priest— but I hate studying. _ but not 

They may have bowed to mama and papa or eig ^ ’ , 

anymore; they’re through school and they’re gomg to work, and mama and 
papa have recognized the inevitable. 

Real vocational choice can best be obtained by a careful phrasing 

r , - A resdm? a variety of questions, the author found 

of the question. After tesung a variety u cmdenK- “In 

SlfgL“?he‘^?aryor^^^^^^ will be your probable 

occupation?” To a large degree this question seemed to ehmmate most 

of the answers based on both fant^ L«end"ng she has some sick 

J,7„tldTn bS;” nurse when she grows up,” 

to be menaoned, for vuniites however, a number of 

activity has long been ' j^t^j-^st.’ Three boys played to- 

f actors to 'sModing a great deal of time hooking up 

gether in their boyhood, J ^ 

electrical circmts and blnwm _ amateurs. Surely here 

of the earlier ^ “ ^ ^ indicate future events. How- 

ever, one of the boys later r second became an 

made a small fortune in Hoi yvv . |^d the third became a 

economist with his own consu ung ^ c . ^d 

psychologist. If a girl sho-gmat ^rne -t g^^ ^ 

would be well to ask, ’Is this acavny 

a -Voeadonal Oiolccs of Secondary Pupils," Oeenpa- 
■ Katherine VV. Dresden, Vocational 

tionr. 27:104-106, 1948. 
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recognition, because the leading man is ‘tall, dark and handsome,’ or 
does the young lady really have dramatic talenti'” Manifest interest is 
important and must be t^en into consideration, but care must also 
be given to its interpretation. 

A, third way of detemuning interests, in addition to questioning and 
observation, is by testing. It has not been tried extensively, but work 
has started in this area. Results obtained from the Air Forces* General 
Information Test,* used to differentiate between bombardier, navigator, 
and pilot, and from the AUclugan Vocabulary Profile Test,* a test 
of specialized vocabular],’ which ^ould be indicative of interest and 
possible success in different areas, indicate that there are some possi- 
bilities in dus method. Tested interests are certainly still in the ex- 
perimental stage, and must be treated accordingly. 

The fourth and most 'widely used means of determining interest 
are the interest inventories. For over a quarter of a century psychol- 
ogists have been concerned with the assessment of interest by inven- 
tor)- methods. The earlier interest inventor)' was largely a list of oc- 
cupations to be checked as Liked or Disliked or possibly as Neutral 
or Undecided. Later, lists of activities done in school or on the job 
were added. Still later, the importance of personal factors in choice 
of interests was recognized, and Ukes and dislikes, ratings of abilities, 
and other characteristics were included in newer devices. Another 
mvento^- added facts about jobs to help in determining interests. 
Gradually a feeling has developed among counselors actually usint the 
mventoty as pau of the vocational guidance process diat responses to 
details about )oh5 were much mote significant than responses to titles 
“'■n l ^ mteiested in most of the details of a job he 

wall ptobably bke the ,ob, but if the job is chosen because of the title 
and not because he Ukes to do the details involved, he probably wiU 
not be mtercsted or successful in the job. ^ ^ 

DeHnitlons of Interest 

Per^s this b a good place to draw together a definition of interest. 
Interests are the product of mteraction between inherited aptitudes 

■ J. p. GunforJ (ed), -PriaaJ Oaoificarioo Teas.” A/IP J . 

Ripen, no. S. Government Piinring OiBce, Washi^on. 1017 ^ 

■£ B. Gteene. Thi MUtSgm VeiiSuInj „ 

Yonkcn, N.Y, 1939. B«ok Company. 
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and endocrine factors, on the one hand, and opportuni^ and social 
evaluation on the other,” according to Donald Super.- This point o 
view emphasizes the fact that things done well bring satisfaction and 
social approval but are only a part of the formation of interests. 
Through identification with others, additional interests bring sans- 
faction Edward Strong points out that interest is an aspect of be- 
havior, a response to a liking, and “since interest involves reactions to 
specific things, they must all be learned. Accordingly they may be 
Idified later on by re-education.”= Hahn and MacLean m summi^ 
state: “Interests are an aspect of personality development shaped by 
both hereditary and environmental factors.- Lee Gonbach opens lus 
chapter on interests with the foUowing statement: An interest may be 
dehLd as a tendency to seek out an activity or object, or a tendency 

to choose it rather than some f ^ X^nTe^vr 

writers agree that interests are the result of both heredity and envm- 

onment, with some placing greater stress on one 

agree that it is an activity rather than an entity in itself and that it is 

definitely related to the satisfaction of the mdividua . 

Problems with Interests 

There are certain problems that face the counselor working with 
Ihere Me cert p question of stability 

interests. Perhaps the nrst majoi pi ;tTi-pr#»crc Hn 

of interests. It is quite evident that 

chanue radically. Empirical evidence obtained by counselors over a 
S of vearl has indicated that although interests o some high 
Lhool fresLen are assuming fixed patterns, 

dents who ch^ge age. Interests begin to 

or when the boys are observed during the senior year, 

crystallize. Fewer changes ,his area, but both cor- 

Only ttvo research studies ^ ^hat take 

roborate the above observation. g* 

•Donald E. Super, Wpp-ins Fvcat/nnal Hlnen. Harper . Brothers, New 
'"•"d ^.Tncng. Forarional /nrerero nf dfen and IFonten, Stanford Un.- 

versity Press, Stanford, Calif., 1W3, p- 10- General Clinicat Coumelmg, 

•Milton E. Hahn and Y«k „ 2«- 

McGraw-HiU Book Company, rerrtns, Harper St Brothers, New 

'Lee J. Cronbach, Ertenrijlr of ViycBOios 
York, 1!49, p. 339. 
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phce UtwKn fifteen nnd wentj-five yeeis of age, found Aac 
^ of *e changes cake place in the first three years or As period; 
by the nme most bovs are eighteen thdr interests are set.* Soper 
ports on the work of Carter and Taylor in The Adolescent Gra'^b 
Stndy, results.' It was Wd that the interest parrems m 

the tenth and eleventh grades showed as high a correlation to those in 
rfie last year in college, as did the interests in the first year of rallege 
or those five veais after gradnatian. In sommary it may be said dtat 
%vhile long-range, stable occupational interests be^n to emerge in 
some indinduals as early as thirteco and fourteen, most students do 
not show stabiUty nnnl they are around seventeen, and some do 
not q-ahirrTe until they are in their twenties. 

Another problem that has caused considerable concern and some 
research is the discrepancy* between claimed interests and inventoried 
inaress. One of the writer made a study of S60 juniors and seniors 
in rsi'o lugh schools and found that 5S per cent of the giris and 62 
per cent of the boys were in agreement on their stared probable oc- 
cupation and the top rating of interest on the Occupatioaal Interest 
Inventory.^* A study of the reladoa of vocanonal choices and in- 
terest inventory resets wss made by Kopp and Tussing.“ A ques- 
donruirc was administered to a group of high school students soHddng 
their \ ocarioaal choice. The Kcder Preference Record was then given, 
and it was found that results for 67 per cent of the boys and -10 per 
cent of the girls agreed with ihdr fim choice of an occupadon. 'Ihe 
Oceton Interest Inventory was then given to the same group and the 
results for 53 per cent of the boys and 39 per cent of the girls agreed 
with their first choice of an occupadon. Corrcladons obtdned from 
this study w ere close to .50, which was consistent with previous studies 
of the rcladon between interest inventories. Studies of self-understand- 
ing and self-radng nude during the past -10 years have indicated that 
most individuals overrate their own characteristics. A study by the 

•Stror.g. op. cit., p. 259. 

’ Seper, op. ca., p. 392. 

’•Czr.inT L Wah^aat, “An lavest^anoa of SelfHadenaadi^ n Voesdoad 
Qa>^ Edjcadood la:pIjC3Cocs.'“ QspubIis.‘l^d doaoral dissenaioa. Uni- 

Tcnaj" w Sooiheia Calionua. Los Anjelcs. 19J2, pp. 1“0-I7i, 

“J; 'n» VoesdoaJ C»k=s o£ FEgh School Scodc== 

ss iu.4^ to Scores CQ V oca oor .al Interest laventorics," Occupsioizi^ 25:334-339. 
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^vriter found this to be true in aU areas except scholastic aptitude^ 
This inabihtp of individuals to see themselves as they reaUy are should 

be carefully kept in mind when counseling students. 

The S L^t interests may not be closely related to aptrtudes or 
abSes o may have Uttle effect on grades earned m a curnculunr 
kading to the Ultimate end of that interest, and the fact that trans.nt 

interest can be developed easily and quickly hi field 

in the classroom, are but a few of the problems related to this field. 

Experience and Research 

on the other hand, there are ce^c. ^ h^ 

by experience become less Lkd in individuals 

consteUations may e have different interest patterns, 

with mcreasmg age. ^ „„^ber of workers in the 

Sex differences have been report y acdvitv scientific 

Md, ... »d .. b. 

and mechanical interests are more in the fine 

as salesmanship and pohncs, . ...jness activity and work in- 
arts and Uterature, m some typ teachingfand social serv- 

volving assistance M people me „ bav^e simUar interests, 

ice. People doing i^eresnt, atti- 

There is increasing evidence of a 

tudes, and ^"^“be'enXer^n'^d by riiher item analysis or 

lowng types: ... j 

• • „ rinse and effect relauonships and 

-''^“ch experimentation, and invention. 

applied activmes m researen, ^ 

Social welfare; Wortog for orjvic p^^^^^^ 

Literary: Acnviues involving p 

... processing, or repairmg. 

Mechanical; Activmes m phase of sclUng or 

Clerical: Business activi distributive activities. 

computation, use of busint^ ’umentarion, discussion, or the 

Persuasive: Acovmes mvolvmg fa 
giving of instructions. 

“WaMquUt, Op. oil- PP- 
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Artistic: Activities involving line and color, such as drawing and 

painting. ^ . , 

Musical: Participation in activities involving expression or produc- 
tion of music. 

Outdoor: Activities that involve working with plants or animals. 

Commonly Used Inveniories 

Some of the better interest inventories available are: 

Cketon Vocational Interest hiventory.^^ Areas of significance on 
the men’s blank are the biological sciences, specialized selling fields, the 
physical sciences, the social sciences, business administration, legal and 
literary work, mechanical occupations, financial interests, and creative 
or public performance occupations. 

Areas of significance for women are office occupations, sales work, 
the natural sciences, social service work, creative work as an artist, 
designer, or composer, grade or high school teaching, personal service 
occupations, and mechanical and household occupations. 

Ktider Preference Record." The larger areas covered are: outdoor, 
mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, mu- 
sical, social service, and clerical. 

Occupational Interest inventory.” Fields of interest covered are the 
personal-social, natural, mechanical, business, the arts, and the sciences. 
Types of interest covered are verbal, manipulative, and computational. 
The inventory includes a measure of level of interest, from the simple, 
routine, and ujiskillcd activities to those that requite creativeness, plan- 
ning, and skill. 

An interesting device to pinpoint interests is the Vocational Interest 
Analysis. Tltis device is a “sixfold” extension of the Occupational 
Interest Inventory which gives a full length inventory in each of the 
si.\ interest areas. 

Vocational Interest Blank for Men (ll^ 07 «en)." Scoring scales are 

**G\cn U. Ocevon, .Manual of Oireetioiu for Vocat'iorul Interest Inventory, 
McKnight aiiJ McKnight Publishing Company, Bloomington, 111 ., 1937, pp. 13-14! 

”G. VrcUcnc Kuder, Ex^niaer Manusi for the Ruder Preference Record 
Science Research xVssociatcs, Qiicago. 1949, pp. 8-9. ’ 

“Edwin A. Lee and Louis 1 *. Tliotpc, Manual of Dircctiom Occupational 
Interest Inventory, California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 1944, p. 3. 

**^ward K. Strong. Vocational Interests of Men and Women, Stanford Uni- 
venity Press. Stanford, Calif., 194J, jip. 131-137. 

MLSU- CENTRAL LIBRARY 
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available for measuring interest in 39 occupations. Factor analysis has 
shown groupings of interest which reduce the number of scorings re- 
quired. These groupings are: 

1. Artist, psychologist, architect, physician, and dentist 
2 Engineer, chemist, mathematician, and physicist 

'T.' Personnel manager, YMCA director, social science teacher , 

6. Musician 

7. Certified public accountant 

8. Accountant, office worker, purchasing agent 

9. Sales manager, real estate salesman, life insurance salesma 

10. Advertiser, lawyer, and journalist 

Strong favors scoring the blank on 
should only be used when the cost of scoring p 

This blank should be used only with mature adolescents and adults. 

Case Studies Showing the Use of Interest Inventories 

Care 2. Stanley was referred 

because of “lack of ^ i^„^,tion from the boy that his 

father had forced him “ ^ the counselor that he would 

to stay in the class. Stanley ‘ ^ hands and was especially 

like do something in which h discussion of 

interested in taking the class Sh°P 

tile importance of Imowmg a ^ -phe profile of the Kuder 

indicated an interest in ^he Lchanical field but 

Preference Record showed a . • i To double check the 

high interest in persui^ive, Minnesota Form Board and the 

low score in the nicchanica ^ ^vere administered, with 

Bennett Test of ferrnce with Stanley and his father it 

r 5e"hlnld be L"-'- 

mansliip in die Peking satisfactory progress, 

instructor indicated that btani y , t gpeak to the counselor 

Care 2. Beverly’s father came to school v 
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about some “vocational tests” she had taken. During registration 
Beverly seemed in doubt as to what classes she wanted to take. She 
welcomed the idea that there might be an objective way of determin- 
ing interests and aptitude, and requested the opportunity to take an 
interest inventory. Beverly scored high in the literary and persuasive 
areas. This seemed to please her verj' much because she had secretly 


thought of being a buyer for a clothing store or working on a news- 
paper. The results of this inventory brought Beverly’s father to school 
because he wanted his daughter to take secretarial work. Beverly had 
indicated little interest in typing or shorthand, and her score was quite 
low in the clerical field on the interest inventory. Upon learning this, 
Beverly s father became very much interested in the testing devices 
used and asked a great many questions. Finally he stated that he did 
not object to her choice of a vocation as a buyer if she did not be- 
come satisfied with merely clerking across a dime-store counter’ 

Cot 3 Esther tvtts referred to her counselor by her science teacher. 
Esther shoxved httle interest in her ttork and mode a nuisance of her- 
self in class by talking and making unusual noises. Her attitude in 
rrL‘rded‘^f'H'Ti.’’7'’' '"c" Esther she expressed a 

possible. She could s^e no “r°ea^u^X‘"he'’ h°ad tl “ 

more, her folks ucre not colfnW and 

divotcc several times. Life in LneL vL " 

discussion Esther agreed that her defeanV^ tough! After some 
her problems or maLg h^Lp^tSetro^h 
could be adjusted if it were Joum whaj reallv w ° 
she agteed to take an intetest inventoty. Because ofT 
factory citizenship, Esther was asked m brin„ I, * ^ ‘’“t ™aatis- 

furthcr conference. The retjuirements of PhysLlw”" “ ^ 

Science were explained to Esther and her mouther 
to change her Physical Education to the last nc’ri a desirable 

this was done. The interest inventoty -d 

UQonal and clerical areas. Esther said she had rhm compu- 

accountanc, bookkeeper, or secretary Her nmrx,. ^ an 

U.S set up with sevL chsses in tin' y- 
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In a conference with her Life Science teacher, &ther expressed a de- 
sire to change her class because she had been ‘ a bad influence on i . 
Ordinarily changes like this one are not but because her 

present citizenship grade was “unsatisfactory, and because she prom- 
Ld great changes iuld result, it was done. About a month ater sh 
stopped in for a few minutes to say that things were g°‘"S fetter o 
her at school, but that she was concerned over her parents marital 
troubles. Her Life Science teacher said she had changed completely 
and Esther received a satisfactory grade m both her citizenship 

'^“dtrrfcV^e" oflice voluntarily and told 

his counselor that he was not happy iu school and 
vocational goal for him was not what he 

counselor help him? The couns objective 

apparent difference of j ,,ed to take an interest 

method of determimng his interests. Mwaro agr 

H. w .f »» ™ 

r , / FHward’s mother came in for a conterence 

the 50th percentile. When Ed “Edward was 

she immediately stated her dis college.” The counselor 

just like her, and she wanted im ^g^_^ and 

invited her to take the same in ^ 

although she was somewhat s a M y • 

When the blank was f dent that their interest patterns 

she could say, because it v- qwm evid^ „ 3 „„,,.,nnial. art, and 
were not the same. She hao g 
verbal areas. Edward was aUowed to change ms 

semester. 


PERSONALITY 

• in individual it is taken for 

When gathering ^ abiUty, achievement, and interests 

granted that objecave data information about an individual’s 

is essential. It is obtained is subject to con- 

personality is needed, but hot ^ ^ 

^iX\^r:f ch^allenging. important, and con- 
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fused iu contemporary psychology.-' It is certaitr that the concept of 
counseling and the choice of technique wiU depend on tlte theory ot 
personality espoused. 

Personality Theories 

An extended study of the many viewpoints on personality cannot 
be made in this volume. Thorpe^*® Murphy,*® Allport, and Kluck- 
hohn and Murray,” are but a few of those who have made extensive 
studies regarding personality. These may be studied with considerable 
profit. Here only the main personality theories will be touched on 
briefly. 

One point of view looks upon the personality as a whole, global 
unit, complex in nature, and therefore virtually unanalyzable. This 
is the gestalt protest against the behaviorists’ atomistic approach. 
Another concept, generally credited to May,** is known as the “social 
stimulus value” of the individual. Under this definition of personality, 
the individual would be observed in groups, and interviews or written 
reports would be obtained from persons who know him. It is obvious 
that this definition is limited by its empiricism. A third definition Is 
that given by Allpon: “Personality is the dynamic organization within 
the individual of those psychophysical systems that determine his 
unique adjustment to his environment.”** Those who hold to this 
definition would concentrate on interviews or projective techniques. 
A fourth definition considers personality as a pattern of traits, or ways 
of reacting to external stimuli. This point of view is unitary and there- 
fore analyzablc. 

The average counselor worlring with students who have problems 
is not concerned with the academic disagreement that revolves around 


■’DoniU Super, Appnhmg VoatthnA Flmeu, Harper & Brothers New York, 
1949, i>. 481. 

■■^uis P. Thorpe, Prirtofogica/ Foundmm,, of PerroMlh,, McGraw-HUl 
UooK Company, Inc., New York, 19)8. 

“Gardner , Murphy, FerronuUy.- ,1 Bioroeiel Approach to Ori^m and Struc 
ture, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1947. 

“ Gordon W AUport, Pmona/iry; A Ptycbuhsical l„urp„mtion, Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., New York, 19)7. ' 

“Clyde IGucUiohn »nd ^ ^ ^ 

Cuimr^, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1949 . 


** Thorpe, op. cit., p. S. 
"Thorpe, op. cit., p. 5. 
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the meesurement of personality. He is interested in d^ermining the 
basis for the symptoms seen in the student. As much informanon as 
can be obtained in an interview by a skilled counselor rs valuab , 
but it is often helpful to have assistance from a standardized q 
i i , such as Tn interest inventory, to save time in mterv.ewmg 
L to get information not as readily obtained in a face-to-face 

interview. 

Cautions in Using Personality Inventories 

Personality inventories may be used by the geneml counselor with- 
out undue risk if the following factors are kept m mind: 

s:iLr.“;x :L — — - «->■- 

generally more desirable. transparent, faking is pos- 

3. Since inventory ques , be used until rapport has 

sible. This ty^ of mstru use of these instruments 

been gained Widespread a iudi^idual or the institution. 

will have httle value inventory questions, those 

4. Since transparency .a problem 

using indirect questions are p problems of a 

5. Individuals under baf been gained, 

solvable nature, will usu y P^^ troubled at the reaction to 

These ittdividuals are usu y P be able to 

their symptoms. Hope spn c> 

help them. , ^^uh a dynamic nature, it is im- 

6. Since be'reUabaity of an inventory on a test-retest 

possible to determme tn / ^ counseling interview may 

basis. The taking of an inventory 

make a change in the individu s personality profile 

7. It follows from the above andUdified 

is valid and reliable only at 'he " “dfvidual. 

environment will produce c ang ^ As in all good counseling, 

8. Inventory results "”“.";d„ 3 i as possible should be obtained, 
as complete a picture of the mui 
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9. After extended use of inventories the counselor will find clues 
given by certain answers to questions more meaningful than the 
scores obtained. These answers, in the light of other knowledge about 
the individual, can lead to a rapport on Iiighly personal matters which 
a general interview would never reveal. 


Commonly Used Inventories 
A few of the more useful inventories are: 

The Adjustment Inventory.^* The measurement of four types of 
adjustment permits location of specific adjustment difficulties. Areas 
of personal adjustment are home, health, social, and emotional ad- 
justment, 

Minnesota Versonality Scale?^ This scale provides five separate 
measures of adjustment: 

Pm I Morale: Indicates belief in society’s institutions and future 
possibilities. 

Pm 2— Social adjustment: Separates the gregarious and socially 
mature from the socially inept or undersocialized individual, 
retonsiiip^™^ Indicates the nature of the parentjchild 

stable and self- 

po««ed and those tvtth anxiety states or overactive tendencies. 

ITJZ conservative or liberal 

vtewpomts on current economic and industrial problems. 

into ttvo parts. Ur petaona.7” sttn“ 
reliance, sense of personal worth sense nf “P S 

of belonging, withdrawing te^dte rand 07 °" 
social adjustment the groupings are 7^1 TTn’ 

social tendencies, fandly relations school ref r“ ’ 

relations. ‘ tdations, and community 

** Hugh M. Bell, Manual for The Admstma^t i 
Press, Stanford. Calif., 1934. mtment Inventory, Stanford University 

"John G. Darley and Walter J. McJ»Iaint.re. nt 
Fencrulhy Scsie, The Psychological Cotpo^n'^^v^ pireaions, Mimiscta 
“I-uis P. Thoqie, Wiis 1 “*. >« 1 - 

Test of Personality, California Test Bureau. Los Angeles 
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Perso7!d Components of the measure are nine pairs of 

fluctuation, and contentment ^ ; components 

of an individual’s adjustment on ^ j ^nd home 

sociability, emotional stability, confidence, personal relations 

satisfaction. 

Cases Showing the Uses of Personality Inventories 

, rhe counselor because of the problem 

Care 1. Marys mother c ^ 

created by Mary s going o g girl’s “running 

father, considerably older than ns ’ , ^vas little of significance 

around.” Since Mary was a ,rad above-average 

in her cumulative folder beyon observed that 

scholastic aptitude. In an very much older 

she was a very attractive gir, ^ •„ A, t .j,. interview she was rather 

than she actually was. At the ‘S™™ ^ ebje^s gut finally agreed to 

reluctant to berto taow more about herself. On the 

take a test that would help except 

CaUfornia Test of Personality she ansvvers to some of the 

personal freedom. In a , bo was really her stepfather), 

questions, Mary told of > boys. Mary did admit 

strenuously objectmg to n g b b^j jjcen little home 

that things had been very * "ars ago. She also ad- 

Ufe prior%o her mother’s things and did buy 

mined her stepfather jj^^nssing the matter pro and con, 

her rather nice clothes. Qualities compensated for the bad, 

Mary seemed to feel that to g ^be past and the present, 

and that, if she had to .ey are and become adjusted to her 

she would rather have things as interviews with the counselor, 

father’s way of tlunldng. While doing so her insight im- 

Mary freely expressed her ee 

vn. M Lcoley, of Directions-the Per- 

” Clifford R. Adams and Chicago. 1945. 

'“51 
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proved tremendously. Mary’s mother caUed later stating that the 

atmosphere at home had improved conadcrably. ^ u 

Case 2. Janet was referred to the guidance office by her English 
teacher for “exhibiting traits of stubbornness and indignation” without 
any apparent cause. Since Janet had recently transferred into school, 
there was little information in the cumulative record. Her classification 
tests indicated average scholastic aptitude but considerable deficiency 
in reading. In the first interview Janet indicated that she thought the 
teacher was not “fair.” Her general feeling of antagonism seemed to 
include the whole school. The next day her “temperature had gone 
down to the point that Janet agreed to take an inventory to see if that 
could help the situation. Her score on the Social Adjustment scale of 
The Adjustment Inventory suggested she might be submissive and re- 
tiring in social contacts. In a discussion of her answers to some of the 
questions on the Social Adjustment scale, Janet disclosed that she was 
one of a family of eight and had recently come from a small school in 
Vermont, Her problem seemed to be that of adjusting to this school, 
as she missed her friends back home. The teacher had asked her to 
read something aloud, and “it scared her to death!” Besides, she wasn’t 
“good at reading,” The counselor arranged for Janet to meet several 
girls in one of the many excellent serxice clubs, and also scheduled a 
time for her to take a diagnostic reading test. After several counseling 
sessions her English teacher reported that Janet had improved a great 
deal and seemed to be fitting into school life very happily. 

Pro[ective Techniques 

It would be an omission to fail to mention projective techniques at 
tills point. Since the devices that are available are still in an experi- 
mental stage and must be interpreted by clinicians xvith special train- 
ing, little more than mention wiU be made of them. The Rorschach"® 
and the Thematic Apperception Tese“ are the uvo best-known tests 
of this type. The Rorschach requires an interpretation of ten cards 
containing ink blots. Responses arc carefuUy recorded and analyzed. 
Considerable work has been and is being done to determine the 

“Bnmo laopfer D. M. Kell^. Tfce Technique, World Book 

Company, \onkcrs, N.Y., 1942. ’ 

AMut„y, Tb„,Lmc Apper^pti^n T,n University 

Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1943. uiuvccuy 
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attempt to use it. llie inemaue r 

to describe. It IS based on theoty tn 

5“rcre;^9— ^vot^ temams to be done to estabUsb 
not as well known, and individuals. Word association tests, 

determine their value m counsd^g^^^^^^ 

incomplete-sentence tests, p^y 
movements are some of these devices. 


f .-nn forms have been used for many years, but 

Various types of rating encouraged 

studies of self-ratings J ^ne, for unreliability is too evident 

further experimentaaon along tins une, 

to be doubted. 

Sociograms knowledge of 

Another type of devme wh^ especially in the 

interpersonal relationships & means of this sociometric 

elementary school, is *® ^‘”®”7the social structure of the group, 
technique it is possible nroblems as well as social prob- 

The isolates probably IXidual will certainly be 

lems. This added information ^^^nnent of the subject, read the 

helpful in counseling. For einen . ^ Moreno,®^ and an ex- 

book by the originator of t e tec^^ „’more recent volume by the 
tended report by Helen Jennings. 

Andersons.®’ 

O ■ Nervous and Mental Disease PublUhing 
“J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Surm, 

Company, Washington, 1934. Relations, American Council o 

“Helen H. Jennings, Soaovtevn 

Education, Washington, 1948. Anderson, An Introduction to roject „ 

“Harold H. ^Sewoo^ Cliffs. N.J., 1951- 

Techniques, Prcnuce-Hall, Inc., b 
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AHITUDES 

When students succeed or fail to achieve in school subjects although 
objective data does not indicate such results for them, often the deter- 
mining factor is attitude. Students with average or meager scholastic 
aptitude will “work over their heads” and thus make college-recom- 
mended grades despite the odds against them. Others, apparently able 
students, will fail when it seems hardly possible for them to do so with 
their native endowment “Lazy,” “fails to get his assignments in,” and 
“makes little effort in class” all describe symptoms which must be 
treated as such, but they are often indications of attitudes that may 
suggest the reason for deviation from expectancy. 

Difficulties in Assessing Altitudes 

While it is agreed that knowledge of attitudes is important, several 
problems make measurement of attitudes difficult. One of the first 
problems in developing an attitude scale or test is the difficulty of 
establishing its validity. Since the validity of self-report has been 
found questionable in a number of studies, it is difficult to find a 
criterion by which to judge such measures. In addition to the prob- 
lem of validity there is the question of the intensity of the attitude. 
Some people have such strong feelings connected with the attitude 
that they are propelled to act, while others tolerate similar situations 
without action. 

Somo Experimental Devices 

Because of difficulty in standardiring instruments which measure 
attitudes, many informal devices have been used to try to determine 
an individual’s thinking and feelings. Attitudes can sometimes be 
determined by rather indirect methods. One of these indirect methods 
of determining attitude is through the use of a problem check list. 

For the past ten years one of the authors has been developing a 
problem check list.» While teaching a course entitled “Orientation” to 
high school freshmen, he found these informal check lists to be helpful 

“Homer P. Shilling and Gomm L W^quist, Problem Check List, mimeo- 
graphed material, El Monte Union High School. 
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grainy S't 

'ick Lkt rcvise“by"Homer Schilling, counselor at El Monte Union 

following: , , ■ „ 36 Thp lists come in four forms: junior 

Alooney Probletn Check Lms^ covered are health and 

high, high school, <='>“'^1^’ conditions and employment; 

physical development; psychological relations; per- 

social and recreational activitie , and sex; home and 

sonal-psychological relations; "P’ pj ^ypjic. the future: 

family; morals and jcuium and teaching procedures, 

vocational and educauonaU and 9 

SRA Youth Inventory.^’ This devic 
through 12. Areas covered family. W meets 

myself, gemng along with otnc , y 

girl, health, and things in ^ probably worth experi- 

A brand new device which is untried out p 

meeting with is the j behavior are covered: 

Behevior Preference Record.^ Five areas 

• j- -A ,,1 is adantive, conformative, and helpful 

Cooperation: The mdividua P 

in his dealings with others. “right-doing” to- 

Frieiidliness: The individua 

wards others, is sympathetic an ^ of justice, and 

Integrity: The individual is trutn , 
practices fair play* 

1 j Cfnarlpncs ill 1 CsHfoniia HigH 
“Homer P. SchilUng, “Problem of „£ Southern California, Los 

School," unpublished masters tlicsis. 

'I?- A L V Gordon, Mooney Vroblen, Check L,m. The sy- 

”R. L. Mooney aoid L. V. _ 

chological Corporation, New ^ sRA Youth Inventory, Sacnce Re- 

” H. H. Remmers and Benjamin Shim erg, . ^ „ t 

search Associates, Chicago, 1949. , . Record. California Test urcau, 

“Hugh B. Wood, Behevior Preference «« 

Angeles, 19SJ. 
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Leadership: The individual has initiative, inventiveness, understands 

people, and is constructively critical. 

Respomibility: The individual is dependable, efficient, prompt, selt- 
reliant, controls his own behavior, and has patience and perseverance. 

Another device that is helpful in learning more about students as 
they really feel toward things is a “time-use study.” A class or a 
group of typical high school boys and girls are asked to keep records 
of how they use their time for a week. A compilation of the results 
will give added insight into the values of adolescents and can be used 
as a basis for worthwhile discussion in group guidance. 

The following arc suggested areas to check. (Use others as you see 
the need.) 

1. Hours of sleep per week 

2. Hours in school 

3. Hours in home study 

4. Hours of physical work 

5. Hours of recreation of various sorts (List kinds.) 

6. Time of retiring and getting up 

7. Time allowed for meals 

8. Nerve-taxing practices and responsibilities 

Another type of information that is helpful in understanding stu- 
dents is their aspiration level. The vocational choice, viewed in terms 
of the ability of the individual and the opportunities in the com- 
munity, often gives clues to behavior in other areas. While too much 
weight cannot be given to self-evaluation because of the normal 
tendency to overrate one’s attributes, it is important to know how 
an individual pictures himself in the scheme of things. Questionnaires, 
rating devices, autobiographies, diaries, and analyses of occupations 
give insight into the attitudes of boys and girls. 

PHYSICAL HEALTH 

Another area on which Uic counselor must have information is the 
physical health of students. Where there is a school nurse and adequate 
health records the problem of obtaining this information is simplified. 
When a school doctor is available, additional infortnation may be ob- 
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in reladon LO the symptonts ob-ed*^- 
not available, the cooperation of ■"‘^d.ca doctors m 
must be depended upon to get the ,he general 

Conditions of jLications of fatigue are to 

reaction of students in schoo . adolescent boy, continuing and 

be expected from die rapidly S™"'* S ^ unusual amount 

extreme fatigue should b= un examination 

of absence from school due to colds " s „ be over- 

of the student’s tonsils. A ®,.dical doctor for an ex- 
weight should be referred t h^^^ black- 

aminadon. Squinting, “ S ^ ,,ading should call for a 

board, or complaints of head h ^ 

cheek of the ^“dents visio . suggest a possible 

repeated misunderstanding or q , ajso be checked. In fact, 
hearing loss. Less apparent physical examination should 

in every serious case of maladjustment a p y 

precede or accompany any other lagno jiealth as in 

The value of adequate recor ’ j that can be used in both 
any other area. A sample of a 8°°-^ " 20. 

elementary school and high school is seen m Figure 


HOME AND COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 

nselor are the home conditions or 
Of increasing concern to t e maladjustment seen in 

his counselees. Behind almost home. Broken homes, lack of 

students there is a counterpart m period, and many 

supervision, social and economic having an influence on our 

other conditions in the i work unexplained resentment 

boys and girls. Lack of effort “* “ aggressive behavior are usually 
of the teacher or subject, /individual does not have an 

symptoms of problems for w ic ^ ^ ^be individual s 

adequate answer. To treat rounselots must certainly know 

bewilderment; to understand cans , 

conditions in the home. -omethine about a student s home 

The earliest means of learning personal data blank which 

conditions is a close examination reaction to school sub- 

indicates the size of the family, significant data. Sometimes a 

jects, educational aspirations, an 
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single item still give a clue to the basis of the problem. A sample of 
suSi a personal data blank appears on pages 22 and 23. 

Every counselor should have a thorough understanding of the social 
structure of tlie community in which he lives. Significant infonnation 
has been gained by intensive study of communities in different parts 
of the Umted States. Special commendation is due the Committee on 
Human Development of The University of Chicago for c.\ccllcnt 
work in revealing the basic facts about our status system. Tlic follow- 
ing quotation from one important book m this group states succinctly 
the counselor’s need to understand social status:** 

Social class enters into almost every aspect of our lives, into marriage, 
family, business, government, work, and play. It is an important deter- 
minant of personality development and is a factor in the kind of skills, 
abilities, and intelligence an individual uses to solve lus problems. Knowl- 
edge of what it is and how it works is necessary' in working with school 
records and the files of personnel offices of business and Industry' . • • 
The house they live in, the neighborhood they choose to live in, and the 
friends they inrite to their home, consciously, or more often unconsciously, 
demonstrate that class values help to dctenninc what things wc select and 
what people we choose as out associates. 


Further light on this subject, wWch is especially valuable when 
counseling students in the educational or vocational areas, is presented 
In HolUngshead’s Ehntov^ifs Youths*'* This two-year study of a com- 
munity presents valuable information on status classification of both 
part- and full-time jobs, and its effect on educational and vocational 
aspiradon. Too often counselors hive not been aware of the pressure 
of status characterisdes in the selecdon of a vccadonal <>oal. 

To give teachers and counselors greater understanding of these 
status characterisdes, it would be profitable to make a study of a 
group of students using the Shns Score Card*' or to make a study 
of the commumty using the “Index of Status Characterisdes” as sug- 


-W. Uoyd Warner, Alarchu M«kcr and Kenneth EcUs, SocLU Class in 
Amcncd, c^iencc Kcscarch .Associates, Chicago, IW9 pp v vL 
“A. E. Homnsd..id, l-omi, John \\M.y i Som. Inc, New York. 


Stmu, Bloomington PnUic 

School Publishing Company, 1927. * 
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gested in SooU Class in America^ This study should then be foUowed 
by a guided tour of the community. chapter about the 

interview as a device for garni g ^ device for getting in- 

the interview is *e u found later in the book, 

formation, an entire chapter on Co g 

SUMMARY . . 

Chapter 2 opened with a statement of [ncre^ased tefcher 

formation about students. It ^he indifference to school 

sensitivity to students needs t students would benefit by 

of the potential ^ Routine mass teaching is no^ 

greater interest m individual n p^p^i^tion. The 

enough for the heterogeneou _ information on personal statistics, 
chapter discussed ways of r for the benefit of 

ability, achievement, and scho recording personal 

the individual. A number o permanent record folders, 

statistics were described: reeistration work sheets, 

guidance questionnaires, acrivioK ’ j^gress reports, referral 

.U «... ...a* 5t«?.oC‘..s .5»- ■■ ™ 

sUps, adjustment reporc, a according to the use 

pointed out that tests of abiUty , ^re tests for group analysis, 
to be made of the information, sing ^ numerical ability, and 
Uvo-part scores for differenuauon ° needed on a number of 

multiple-score tests if specific in ” rests or batteries of tests 

factors. The choice of individua a or.]rniarship was shown to be an 
covering certain areas was discusse . terms of further formal 

important factor in prediction, especially m 

education. , r infonnation about individuals. 

Chapter 3 continued this search conditions 

Interests, personality, attitud^, p ^ interests, and definitions of 
were covered. Methods of eterm £QljQ.^yed by problems faced in 
different interest areas were viewpoints on personality^ were 

this area of measurement. D enn in attempting to 

offered, along with some asoect of tlic individual. A dis- 

inscss this very important but 

® Warner ct ah, op. cit. 
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cussion of the importance of attitudes, physical health, and home 
conditions, and some means of estimating them, concluded this 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Educational and Personal 


Sociological changes in our society arc making demands upon the 
school quite different from those of a few years past. The need for 
more educational guidance is apparent. Where once a single curriculum 
which prepared for college was offered, today we find many other 
areas that attract and command our attention. While vocational goals 
often determine the nature of our educational choices, guidance is 
needed to assure a well-balanced, cultured person who will be able 
to live as well as make a living. Where once the farmer's boy learned 
all about the jobs on the farm by observing and doing them, many 
of today’s youth have never seen their father at work, nor have they 
had an opponumty to see the work done in tall office buildings or 
beyond the wall that surrounds the factory. Certainly, giving in- 
formation about vocational opportunities is a major guidance re- 
sponsibility. 

Today’s demands also reqiure guidance in personal affairs, such ai 
the social, recreational, and ethical areas. One factor alone could mak< 
guidance in these areas important. That is social mobility. Accordim 
to the last census, one family in five moved during the year that th< 
census was taken. “Stranger in a crowd" is no empty phrase. Mam 
of our students are lost because they have not been in one spot lon| 
enough to make the connections so necessary for a feeling of security 
80 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

fact that the majority of 

longer are the select few prep rnntrasts of ability, achieve- 

chUdren of all the P“P'“'” J“‘‘ ^^nditions, present themselves to 
ment, culture, economic and so -..inn is one of the themes 

the school to be educated. Equality o e “ education. Each in- 

of the day, but equality does abiUties, achievement, ad- 

dividual needs to be known in te teacher can attempt to 

justment, and aspirations before a counselor or teach 

guide him. ,.,l„cational Ruidance is found in the 

Another reason for the need fo offerings that 

increasingly wider choice, both m sc ° ignition “men do not 

educate in many areas. There is an ^ to Uve and play to- 

live by bread alone,” and that people 

gether. This too is an educational ^j,t,ose wisely for the 

Educational guidance is also development of new devices, 

vocational needs of tomorrow. p certainly will present new 
automation, and the coming atomic S adaptive living is 

problems of living and making a iving. 

the order of the day. given through group 

Considerable educational gui ance individual smdent. 

processes, but there is also possibilities. 

The next few pages explore b 

Educational Guidance through Group Ac program should 

Orientation programs. The education jj-jnsitional point. This 

begin with an orientation program high school or as the 

may be as the sixth grader goes m jehool, or even as the hig 

eighth grader goes into the Lcause of the wide acceptance 

school graduate prepares for co eg ■ ^ in operation and some 

of the theory of orientation, P^ ® ines. Most of these prograiro 

have been described in professiona =.^jjnal variations: visits to e 
contain these general features, wit j^hool, printed material, an 

iiew school, visits by counse ors 
conferences with parents and stu 
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Junior High School Orientation. Since the junior high school per- 
forms an exploratory function, most sixth graders will have practically 
the same set of classes in the seventh grade; therefore it is not neces- 
sary to spend a great deal of time discussing the educational offerings. 
Pupils are mainly concerned with problems about moving from one 
classroom to another each period, or what to do with all the books 
and materials since they cannot be kept in one’s desk, or what happens 
when you miss the school bus. Visits by the junior high school 
counselors to the elementary school will help to dispel the fears and 
furnish factual information to the students. If these counselors could 


be accompanied by a boy or girl who had attended that school the 
previous year, greater assurance is given. Pupils generally place greater 
faith in the answers of student representatives than in those of adults. 

Visits to the new school are another good orientation device. Usu- 
ally it is necessary to cake all the sixth graders of a particular school 
at one time, but groups should be kept as small as possible. Possibly a 
short general session in the auditorium, in which the students are pre- 
pared for what they are to see, can be followed by student-led groups 
of ten to twelve. If it is not too disruptive of regular activities, actual 
classroom activities should be observed. If it is not possible for stu- 
dents to visit the new school, it is possible to show them some of the 
life and color by means of colored slides. Cameras with flash equip- 
ment are available in every community or school, and owners are usu- 
ally happy to make the equipment available for such a service. Pro- 
v^ectors for 2- by 2-inch sUdes are also generally available or can be 
^nsported from school to school very easily. Pictures showing classes 
in operation, views of shop and home economics equipment, and co- 
curricular activities as well os pictures of teachers and administrators, 
give the pupils a feeling of security. 

Printed material should always he available during this orientation 
period This uiateml should describe the eourses to be offered, indi- 
cate the re auomhip to previous work, and point out how they lead 
o the work to be undettaken at the next edueational level. PupL are 
S-e T r >»-=kers, assembUes, Lwer 

rel o;!! b ““h of oan be 

®^ Add^ ^ ^ r- ■''' bo in print- 

post card the week before school opens in the fall. This card may indi- 
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cate the time and place where die school bus will pick him up if 
transportation is provided, the dme that school starts, the room in 
which he is to have his first class, and possibly the name of the teachers 
to whom he is to report. 

Senior High School Orientation. All of the features described in the 
section for the junior high school can also be applied to the senior 
high school. However, there are some differences at this transition 
period which need special attention. As students enter the ninth grade 
most of their time will be occupied with required courses, but at least 
two or three periods of electives will be available for their choice. 
Since many of the parents still think of the high school as “prepara- 
tion for college” a very large per cent of the students (or their par- 
ents) will want to take “the dungs necessary to go to college.” Alge- 
bra and foreign languages also have a prestige value which cannot be 
overlooked. If at this dme it is possible to have the results of recent 
tests of scholastic aptitude and achievement available, particularly in 
profile form, as shown in Figures 17-19, the counselor can do a much 
better job of counseling individual students. Printed materials should 
also present in greater detail the elective courses available, the require- 
ments for graduation from high school, and the courses necessary for 
admission to junior or senior college. Since interschool activities arc 
an important part of the senior high program, both students and par- 
ents arc very much interested in opportunities for participation, costs, 
and protection. Samples of a Freshman Registration Work Sheet and 
a Program of Studies arc shown in Figures 21 and 22. 

Wiin™ Rosengarten describes an extensive program carried on in a 
small New \otk high school.* The Occupational Interest Inventory* 
was adnuntstcred to aU eighth-grade students during the Social Studies 
period. Each student scored his own inventory and drew his “interest 
ptofile. A general interpretation of the inventory result was made. 
The second part of the program was the presentation of a bulletin 
of mfomiation regarding curricula and courses. These were to be dis- 
coid with the papejud the te_a^ during the week. During the 
following week the mnth-grade teachers of mathematics, science, 

«e Perraiairi and 
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English, social studies, Latin, French, Spanish, industrial arB home 
economics, art, and commercial subjects spent a penod with each 
eighth-grade class answering many questions about their courses. Dmr- 
ing the third week a unit on occupations was conducted by the social 
swdies teachers, and each student was allowed to go to the g^'^ance 
office for a private interview and the selection of ffis courses for 
next year. tL next step was to have the eighth-grade ‘“‘*ers and the 
prindpal go over the programs selected for suggestions ^ 

Lrm lettL were then sent home giving the program that had been 
agreed upon by principal, teacher, and guidance director. 
ilited to talk to the guidance director regarding the 
parents, and teachers agreed that the program was *e f °rt.^ 

Lmparison was made bettveen 92 pupils who were residen smto 
and received the orientation and an almost equal number “““ 
dent pupils who did not receive the h 

there lere only 21 subject fadures among f 

counseUng agaLt 65 subject failures in the other group. In a small 

school such an elaborate program IS possi ^ ^ 

Junior College or general education 

creasing recogmuon that the high education is often 

for the most part, and addi possibility of attending a 

necessary, there is a growing inter ^ terminal course or 

"r Z;y of publiciaing ^hc i«ni^ 

each spring on which a junior colleges discuss the 

At this time representatises of ^ons students present. Al- 

opportunities and answer ' at to year, there arc sonic 

diough the questions vary slightly > ^ ‘ / ’ 

tliat are always asked. The following let is typical. 

QuranioNS roa Ju.Moa Cower Day 

If- What is tlic use of starting college.- 

1. What about the ^ ,j,e chance of dcfernieiii? 

H oiild one year do any good.- j;,,,, 3 junior college? 

2. What are the requireinents for attenUiUo 1 
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3. How do you enroll in a junior college? When? 

4. What does it cost to attend a junior college? 

5. How many subjects are you required to carry? What are the 
major studies? 

6. Are there facilities for room and board? 

7. What about transportation? 

8. Can we transfer to a college or university without prejudice.- 
Arc the courses related to those at the university? 

9. How do you make up deficiencies in junior college? 

10. What special courses do the different junior colleges have.- 

College Nights: In schools where a considerable number of students 
are planning to attend a college or university a good orientation device 
is the “College Night,” Because of the greater interest of parents m 
tins type of a program it is usually better to have this program 
night rather than during the school day. Some very elaborate programs 
for College Night have been arranged. These have included music by 
the school’s concert orchestra and speeches by the superintendent or 
board members. College representatives, however, usually frown upon 
that tj'pe of procedure. A program that has been commented on fav- 
orably is as follows: 


College Night Progr.\m 


7:3D- 7:45 


7;45_ 8:30 
8:30— 8:45 
8:45— 9:30 
9:30—10:00 
10:00—10:15 


General Session — Introduction of guests and a brief 
statement of the purpose of tlie evening. Programs 
listing the rooms to be used, by colleges, are given out. 
First counseling session. 

Passing period. 

Second counseling period. 

Coffee time for representatives and parents. 

Evaluation period for college and high school staff 
members. At this time notations are made regarding 
interested students, and followup is planned. 


Ed ucotionol guidance through printed malerio l. Although it would be 
best to ans^tc^ cvcr>* question orally, it is virtually impossible to'do so. 
Questions unanswered and answers forgotten can be handled readily 
when orientation material is put in printed form. Printed orientation 
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material is found in three different forms: specially printed registration 
material, student handbooks, and school and local nejp p • 
Re<Hnmion Material. Registration matenal ranges ^ 
tent fc^i^pages to booklets wuh J 

pages in them, and 

to an elaborate coverage ? . provides the essential matenal 

tents of a registration manual wnicn p 
would contain the following: 


Registration Manuai. 
Table of Contents 


Page 


A Note of Welcome-iy the Supermtendettt 
Registration Instructions . • • • 

Required Subjects for Freshman 
Elective Subjects for Freshman 
Requirements for Graduation 
Requirements for College • . ' , 

GcMtal Informadon about High School 
Orientation program • 

Expenses 

Assemblies • * 

Extracurricular activicics • 

Grade cards 

Homework . • - • ' 

Guidance services • ■ • 

Program of High School Studies 
High School Subject Description 

I iKnnbe; itc aiiotlicr fomi of pre 
Stti deitt Handbooks. S tudent hamiboolu: arc made 

senting printed information to t k s school, but tlic gen- 

availablc to the student before ic cn 

cral practice is to distribute ban o Although the contents of 

knowledge and usage may go ^ pattern sucli as that given 

liandboolts var)% generally 

in the Table of Contents on page • cxccllcnr source of cduca- 

Sc hool Papers . School papers produced by students 

tional guidance. Papers whic t arc jq send rc|X)rtcrs to 

arc avidly read. Student editors ^ .^jinjuenr In tlic shop dc- 

UTitc up a story about the new piece I 1 


9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 
10 
10 

11-12 

12-28 
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Table of Contents 

Message from the Superintendent .... 

Message from the Associated Student Body President 
History of the School . 

Traditions of the School 
The Health Program . 

The Attendance Department 

The Guidance Department 

Scholastic Departments .... 

Grade Cards and Progress Reports ... 

High School Graduation Requirements .... 
Bulletins . . 

Student Store ... 

Parking Lot 

Passes: Hall, Library, and Lunch 

Closed Campus 

School Calendar 

Fire Drills . . 

Service Clubs 

Hall of Fame 

A.S.B. Cards .... 

Publications 

Girls’ Athletic Association .... 

Boys’ Sports 

School Track Records 

School Yells and Songs ... 

Associated Students institution 


Page 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

13 

15 

16 
16 
17 

17 

18 

19 

20 
20 

23 

24 

24 

25 
25 
27 
31 
31 


paimcnt or the frutt c:.k« that were beked in the Foods 11 class and 
sold to faculty members and others at Christmas thne. Students are 
I on the school 

^edenuab and degretj thus stving valuable guidance in kinds of 
urther edneauon. Students « also interested in reading about the 
further educattonal tratmng of former students. These artielcs too can 

%'T “ significance for those 

snil n sehooL All of the« matenaU and more, written for the adult 
populauon, arc always welcome m the local nc^vspaper. 
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high school level, a most effective piece of education g 
be given in a program of library activities. 

L i Jmils f— . « ~r 

use of the library is most importan • P Ubrarv_iidiich were 

printgdjrateriaLmUherulesjnipgulaU^ students All freshmen 
discussed by th e^eactoccoai^sl^^ Library,” 

visited the library and attended Hbv a discussion of the film, 

an explanation of the floor plan pj 

remarks in regard to how -^in; L such things as the card 

and some classes received specifi 

catalog and different types of recor mven bv the library was 

A i„d •> f-X' 

found in the b eautiful displ^ — tTlirthrXibrary Science courses. 
These displays were ° particular ideas in mind, and then 

Individual students volunteer ^ particular idea. Seasonal dis- 

committees were formed to particular days during the 

plays, different themes such as c special interests such as 

school year such as j"”" basl’ for the displays. _ 

horses or sldn diving were • - all new books that are received 
A third device was the avere made available to all 

by the library each schoo ye^ students, thus bringing many 

teachers, who mentioned t em been interested in 

students into touch with new 

before. developed educational implications was the 

Another device that h aisle of the library. All of the dis- 
use of a display case in t “ former students. To maintain 

plays were contributed y a period of nvo weeks. 

interest in the "gaolocy finished jewelry, 

A rock collection by the ^^|jipi, of dolls from European countries, 
a collection of rare boo ts, j^encs were some of the displays that 
and a display of , attention on the part of the students. 

attracted wide interest an oduces dividends in the guidance 

Another library ptoj classroom teachers and the librarian 

field is the ooopcra'io" a teacher is working on 

in the use of special si involved may be found 

a unit on the short story, a g P 
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on this special shelf. If it is a particular topic in history that is under 
investigation, the outstanding material in that field is placed on t s 
shelfv or if the class is working on a unit on vocations, the class may 
come to the library where they wiU be given special instructions as 
to the kinds of materials and where they may be found. 

Class use of the library in this fashion may be profitable if careful 
scheduling and planning is made before the class comes to the library. 
A section of the library is made available on this basis. 

Assembly prog rams as educotionol guldom e. Assembly programs can 
be used Tor educational guidance as well as for entertainment. A pro- 
gram by the Modern Dance class or a demonstration by the members 
of the Chemistry class is always an acceptable assembly. Debates by 
members of the speech department, a playlet on good manners by 
girls from the home economics classes, the finals of a good posture 
contest and even a poetry assembly (with full lighting effects) pro- 
duced by members of the English department, have had real educa- 
tional significance. Assembly programs produced by a large motor 
company or a manufacturer of electrical materials, and an exhibit of 
tools down the ages by a cool manufacturer can all be utilized for 
educational guidance. 

gducotional guidance through the speclol doss or unit. E ducational 
guidance is very important as the student enters a new school. This is 
recognized by the estabUshraent of a variety of means to direct the 
new student. Orientation courses, core courses, home-room discus- 
sions, and units in many other courses on the purpose and meaning 
of education arc extensively used. These courses have been developed 
primarily to enable the student to appreciate and make better use of 
his educational opportunities. Tcxtboolcs to be used in these classes 
arc appearing in ever increasing numbers. A sample of the outline of 
such a course is the following: 

Unit 1. How to meet school life 

2 . Learning to study in high school 

3. Social adjustment-home, family, friends, and self 

4. Vocational adjustment— an overview of the world of work 

5. Citizenship in iiomc, school and community 

6. The world you live in— geographical and political 

7. A major need of our day — driver education 
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Trv-out or exploratory courses. Although most junior high schools 

are considered exploratory, specific th^rost 

are usually found at the senior high ^ j 

familiar aL for try-out experiences n m the 

ment. The usual program m this area calls or a q school^but 

ence in four shops, depending upon 

generally including " expiratory experiences are 

shop and mechanical drawing. F q / ^ a rather unique 

g Jn in the art and home econom cs departme^. A rather uniq 

program in the business area has the following outhne. 

Business Exploratory Program 

■j u with a certain basic knowledge 

Objective: To provide the 

and training and acquaint him opportunity to 

he might make a living, and at t e interests, and to help 

the teacher to observe his aputudes, 
counsel him accordingly. 

Unit 1. Business penmanship 

Applied penmanship systems 

Unit 4. Record-keeping 

Keeping of personal records 
Business and bookkeeping terms 
Working out a record-keeping 

Unit 5. Shorthand 

Introduction to shorthand 

Writing of a few simple words and phr 

Reading of plates ^ Because of their close 

Educalional guidance ■■E525!!III^^-?^rnj;grschool the cocurricular 
relationship with the curriculum o , jj^nal guidance. Each clu 
clubs can make a real contribution ^ articular area, but often 

activity offers an extended “P'"'"-!,, club create opportunities or 
excursions and other activities of *e 
guidance outside the subject matter 
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on this special shelf. If it is a particular topic in history that is under 
investigation, the outstanding material in that field is placed on t 
shelf; or if the class is working on a unit on vocations, the class may 
come to the library where they will be given special instructions as 
to the kinds of materials and where they may be found. 

Class use of the library in this fashion may be profitable if careful 
scheduling and planning is made before die class comes to the library. 
A section of the library is made available on this basis. 

Assembly prog rams as educatlonol gutdonc e. Assembly programs can 
be used tor educational guidance as well as for entertainment. A pro- 
gram by the Modern Dance class or a demonstration by the members 
of the Chemistry class is always an acceptable assembly. Debates by 
members of the speech department, a playlet on good manners by 
girls from the home economics classes, the finals of a good posture 
contest and even a poetry assembly (with full lighting effects) pro- 
duced by members of the English department, have had real educa- 
tional significance. Assembly programs produced by a large motor 
company or a manufacturer of electrical materials, and an exhibit of 
tools down the ages by a tool manufacturer can all be utilized for 
educational guidance. 

gducotionol guldonce through the special doss or unlK E ducational 
guidance is very important as the student enters a new school. This is 
recognized by the establishment of a variety of means to direct the 
new student. Orientation courses, core courses, home-room discus- 
sions, and units in many other courses on the purpose and meaning 
of education arc extensively used. These courses have been developed 
primarily to enable the student to appreciate and make better use of 
his educational opportunities. Textbooks to be used in these classes 
are appearing in ever increasing numbers. A sample of the outline of 
such a course is the following: 

Unit 1. How to meet school Ufc 

2. Learning to study in high school 

3. Social adjustment— home, family, friends, and self 

4. Vocational adjustment— an overview of the world of work 

5. Gtizenship in home, school and community 

6. The world you live in— geographical and political 

7. A major need of our day — driver education 
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are considered exploratory, spec Probably the most 

tad .1. L d,.«- 

familiar area for try-out exper ^ quarter-term's experi- 
ment. The usual “^t is available in the school, but 

ence in four shops, depending p electrical 

generally including ' ly expiratory experiences are 

shop and mechanical drawing. Fr q Z -jtments A rather unique 
givL in the art and home 
program in the business area has 

Business E-xpeoratory Program 

.„nt with a certain basic knowledge 
Objective: To provide the stu business activity in which 

and training and acquaint mm wi opportunity to 

he might make a living, and ® abilities and interests, and to help 
the tether to observe his aptitudes, abilities, 

counsel him accordingly- 

Unit 1. Business penmanship 

Applied penmanship systems 

Unit 2. Salesmanship . , jj-t^resting work of salespeople. 

Learning about the varied and int 

Unit 3. Filing d„i„g short filing problems. 

Learning of filing r 

^''-SmgT/pefsonal records 

B^Lfandtookkeeping^ 

Working out a record-keeping 

Unit 5. Shorthand ^u^md 

Introduction to and phrases 

Writing of a few simple 'VO 

Reading of plates activities^ Because of their close 

Educalicnol guidm-^ iOJ^S^^^nKTi^chooI the eocurrieular 
relationship with the to educational guidance. &ch club 

clubs can Lake a real , particular area, but often 

activity offers an extended. “P „eate opportunities for 

excursions and other ac area. 

guidance outside the sub, eer matt 
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Educolional Guidance to Individuals v 
Educational guidance must be given to some individuals who cannot 
profit from the instruction given to the group, or who have some 
problem of such a serious nature that they can be helped only through 
personal counseling. The main areas of educational guidance in which 
individual assistance must be given are appraising educational goals, 
diagnosing and giving remedial help for an academic deficiency, dis- 
covering the basis for poor motivation or lack of interest, and helping 
the above-average student who is not achieving up to his capacity. 

Too often when students are asked why they are taking a certain 
subject they reply, “To go to college.” Many are uncertain of their 
specific goal in going to college. Thus we see that educational goals 
are closely tied with vocational goals. Since about 50 per cent of the 
students entering high school arc planning to take a college-prepara- 
tory course, this creates a very real problem. Usually students having 
a problem in this area become known when they are reported failing 
m one or more of the college-preparatory courses, usually in algebra 
or in a foreign language and sometimes in the college-preparatory 
English class. The first step is to check their ability in the verbal and 
numerical areas. If ability is above average in both of these areas, then 
It must be ascertained whether there is a deficiency in achievement in 
arit rea mg, or language usage. If achievement is commensurate 

with ability, then the basis must be sought in the personal life of the 
individual which calls for other than educational guidance. On the 
other hand, if lack of ability or achievement is found, then it is Dec- 
enary to search for the major aptitudes and interests on which a sound 
educational program can be made. This often involves counsefing with 
the parent as well as the student. ° 

found to be workmg under a handicap because of deficiency in 
achievement. If the difficulty is in the aren nf r« a ' i • 

should be made to determ^e tvhethcr word ' " ^ 

understanding is the problem. Arc there faultv 
successful accomplishment? Is the student making an hMeTt effoTor 

help detemunc these factors. Suntlar diagnoses must be made in the 
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numerical and language areas foUowed by specific remedial procedures 

and much encouragement. _ i 

Poor motivation is often related to a poor educational goal or no 
educational goal. Often these students see httle or no relation betwee 
what is being done in the cla^room and what tliey P--- - *em 
educational goal. Counselors often comment that most *e smd 
referred for aggressive behavior have no clearly 
cational or vocational. If interest cannot be developed - a pa^cular 
subject, an adjustment should be sought in another 
difficult to dJ when the offerings are limimd or cu^mu urn ng^ 
For the student of below-average ability 
vadon can only be found in areas where there is 
successful experience. It is widely stSent are 

tion and the lack of opportunities f 

not compatible, but little is done about it. ranacitv is a 

Tl. .V».r ;* “Z C"?= 

loss both to himself and to society. ^ capacity: fear 

prevent these able students from ac problems, social pres- 

of inabffity to attend counter-motivations which are 

sures which make them feel Considerable individual 

more pleasing at the nme, and y 

counseUng is necessary m ,^istance in terms of scholarship 

their perspective and to g"'« pfren necessary to work 

information, if that is the ^ Jc understanding and backing 

with the parents to gain their symp 
for greater effort. 


personal guidance 


,„.nr started as vocational guidance 
Although the guidance mov jdance, it is now recognized 

and later shifted to include educaoona B guidance. Four areas 

that there is an increasing need tor p action: health, social, 

under personal guidance wiU be decussed in this 

recreational and ethical. 


Health Guidance 

The need for health guidance is 
thiues on through all school days. 


rent in the first grade and con- 
dr the amount of health educa- 
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tion wen during the pest few yeais and the many campaigns aimed 
at prevention in this area, it would seem that less work would be 
needed. Too often there seems to be an air of indifference on the 
part of parents: nVe thought he would outgrow it.” In many such 
cases financial reasons keep parents from doing tlungs that need to 
be done. A parent who called to school to get her sick child said 
‘1 have five other children, and one now has a temperature of 103 
degrees, but I just can’t afford to call a doctor.” 

Health guidance on the part of the teacher or the counselor should 
begin with the ability to distinguish between the child wth good 
health who has abundant energy', clear eyes and good color, and the 
child who does not possess good health as may be seen in the listless 
motion, flushed face, watery eyes, or hard cough- Referral to the 
school nurse or directly to the parent should be made as soon as pos* 
able. Continued abnormal conditions should result in a conference 
tcith the parent or the family doctor if available. 

S)*mptoms of ph)*acal handicaps should be checked carefully. The 
teacher m the classroom probably tvill be the first to norice die child 
that rubs his eyes a great deal, or quickly tires of looking at his book. 
Too often other reasons are ascribed to failure to do school work 
successfully when impaired vision has actually been the prime cause. 

second handicap which requires close observation is a loss of hear- 
ing. Persistent failure to respond or errors in response should always 
be looked upon as a symptom of hearing loss rather than a desire TO be 
willfully diiobedicnL Low achievement apparently without cause, 
especially w hen it has been determined that capacity is sufficient to do 
the work, is another sjuiptom that shoidd cause the teacher to suspect 
a hearing loss, and make a referral to the health services immediately. 

Abnormal speech of any nature is a handicap that should be the con- 
cern of every teacher and counselor. Teachers in the earlier tirades 
have a special xesponsibiUt>- to guide the younger children who^ome 
to school with poor speech habits, such as baby talk and lisping, into 
better speech habits. As the chUdren get older it may be neces^' to 
refer them to a special speech instructor or to a speech clinic. Since 
speech will be the main form of communication during most of life, 
gmdance in this area is of prime importance. StutteriiTg is generally 
considered to be due to ps\xhological causes. Often it is d&culc to 
determine the cause for smnering. Pressure for accomplishment. 
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either externally or internally, T “catT. 

periences. or an nnhappy home fearful. 

L stuttering. Children who Sen-ll/ ™ ^ 

It is important therefore th« *^ or correction from the teacher, 
the nonnal manner assistance of the class to establish 

Sometimes it is necessary to enhs „^r\nn without fear. Parents 

must also be included in the progra P 

as determining the cause. ^ psychological 

Often the ne^ous ^ important for both the teacher 

rather than a physical basis wieal basis before suspecnng 

and counselor to be sure the P^^ normally expected of some 

the other. Fidgeting, of ^ investigated for 

high-energy children, but a fingernails are other symptoms 

a physical basis. Tenseness or binng ot n „ 

which need to be investigated. _ available at least on a part- 

In most schools today there is counselor will refer 

time basis. In such cases nurse, who wiU in turn 

probable health cases directly parent. This relieves the 

refer the child to the school octo vvorry or responsibility, 

teacher or the counselor of a 8*^®® , -pccial places for referral 

In many cases it is good to know a ^j^npcdic clinic, an otological 
available to school personnel, sue physically handicapped 

elinic, a children’s hospital, or sc jometimes in the hands of 
chUdren. Although this "f®™® ,g more widely used if it 
specialized personnel, it probably wou 
were known to all of the staff. 

Social Guidance but 

Schools have always provided some ^bis wea than 

new conditions seem to deman m who remain in sc oo 

ever before. The higher P®«®"”S® „„ congenial cireumsmnees. 

may include those who former y ^^jing divorces and *e m- 

Strained home conditions due py ^ ^be factors that in- 
creasing mobility of there is increased know c gc 

crease the need for social guidanc . ^ jhc learning 

of and sensitivity to the place of the 
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process. Sociometxic devices have helped to indicate the child in 
need of social guidance. 

In the primary grades the teacher is in a good position to give 
social gmdance as parr of the daily work. Considerable verbalization 
is needed on such common things as fair play, giving others a chance, 
playing the pme according to the rules, taking turns, and many other 
thin^ that involve relationships tvith other. Classroom activities in- 
VO viUjj sharing or cooperative activities will give practice in socializa- 
non and wdl often indicate those who need special attention. Giving a 
)ob to or placing a responsibility on the child who needs social 
recognition often brings gratifying returns. It is the cldid from the 
me w ere ere is constant quarreling, or one already broken by 

oW security at school which he cannot 
ohtam at home. Because he cannot undeistand why things are so or 

g^enbyTt=“trl1SitI.aS!r"' 

strain™® stcTl relarnl.1itl„ff“',,^;:” “ “ 

census figures ) If the ch “loied in 1950 according to the 

a one-tS“' iLdon 1: ?? 
eggtavated. ThT 

about the new situation. Souictimes new friends af= “h 

knowing too much about them with,, r “ without 

times attempt to gain prcstiue ;*h 

are just simply lost. pters by unsocial acts. Many 

As the students move through tin* inr.* t_* 
school a great deal of sociaf guidjicc To!!' l!* ““ 

school and community organiutions. Som “= done effectively in 
into the service dobs. At tlic jumor high schoon'^'T 
safety patrol may be honored and coveted w l -7' “ 
school level it may be the Letterman's ni.h ' 
wUl be attractive. iMl increasing number of hior h'" 
ing the terrific desires to belong by onranizin° ‘'ooogniz- 

desited by girls who want to join an «rgai^l™"^,te m“h“a 
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situation exists, it is easier for the counselor to find a place for the new 

°'commui agencies may be utilized for social guidance Most 
church organizations look upon their yout \ ^ ^ ^ Unation 

both instruction and fellowship. If the 

of the individual is known, an invitation to attend niig i e g • 
Some lodge groups have junior organizations which ^IpM 

guidance to their members. Other f * n the 

Cross, provide useful activities for its junior 

oppormnities for social guidance are wider than realized or utilized. 


Recreational Guidance 

It is unnecessary to point out that teToneTr 

has produced a generation who ^ ^ This is especially 

them, instead of what they p„ees and doing 

a problem with the teen-ager who 
things," often with little money d 
and activities play an important p • 

counselor may help the student fin ^ recreational 

tliese activities. Each counselor nee P playgrounds, 

oppormnities available “^^’organizations which provide 

city park programs and ’ yMCA and the CYO. 

special facilities for youth such as tn 

Ethical Guidance , . „ 

j „„ ,hp schools for teaching moral and 
The recent demands made up ethical guidance 

spirimal values is a frank reco^mon o difficulty in this 

on the part of today’s youth. T e juai P absolute to relative 

area comes from the fact that w . |,jyior. Too often it is assumed 
standards, particularly in the area o ^ 

that because “the whole gang Kate Mueller in which she points 
developed in a magazine ardcle by a .jjjnej._djrected’ and more and 
out that we are becoming 1^ ^ problem and offers an op- 

more ‘other-directed.’ Th*® crates of the organized 

portunity. Tlttough the Smdent Council, meea gs 

_ ___ >t ’The Personal snd Gutd- 

•K„= Muller, •■Problems in the Discipline Progra , 
mce Journal, 34:413-416, 1956. 
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clubs on tjie campus, and through the many youth organizations innhe 
community,' it is possible for youth to have an opportunity to be heard 
on what to do and how to do it. Actions of large or small groups of 
students can be freely discussed and debated. Decision can be made 
or penalties meted out, not by adults, but by peers. Wise guidance in 
these activities by adults who are respected and admired can help 
youth to develop those ethical ideals which so many believe are so 
badly needed today. 



CHAPTER 



THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Jo rocr ” How often the counselor 
“I would Uke to take an ap" guidance office! 

hears this statement when a stu midance is evident to any 

The interest in and the need for voca Repeated checking of 

one who comes in close indicates that they feel that 

major problems of high schoo . • vocation information is 

making a vocational choice and obtaining 

their number one problem. Vnows that many of them 

“Everyone who has counseled 

have chosen occupations whic ’„non from three writer 

abilities and other characteristics. describes the experience of 

in the field of vocational guidanc 

counselors in high schools. ppjness that result from at- 

frustration, disappointments, an which they have no real 

tempting to prepare for or enter j^Quld offer. _ 

talent is part of the the service the sch ^p^ponal guidance is the 

Another indication of the erhools don’t prepare them for 

“anvil blows” of criticism that: 


’VV:h. Cowley, R. Hoppoelc Series 6. vol. 3, no. 
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anything.^ If the public school is to retain the good will of its patrons, 
it must be able to show that it is doing an efficient job of preparing 
students for successful participation in the economic life of the 
country. It is by no means easy to show that students are being 
prepared for vocational efficiency. Too many parents do not realize 
the inadequacy of their own education obtained in the “little red 
schoolhouse.” Nor do they comprehend the changing complexion of 
the high school student body which today includes nearly every boy 
and girl in the community. Add to this the changing nature of our 
industrial life which calls for new and little understood patterns of 
education, and it can be seen why there is confusion and misunder- 
standing about the schools. 

Too many students are not aware of the wide variety and number 
of occupations that are available to them. Darley and Williamson made 
a study of the vocational choices of nine thousand seniors and found 
that, a concentration of choices in a few traditional categories con- 
tinues to exist, in spite of the fact that such concentration is not in 


agreement with known facts about the corresponding distribution of 
abilities, interests, and opportunities.”’ 

The importance of self-understanding in vocational choices is 
pointed out by Super,* Eckert and Marshall,’ Spaulding,’ and Sparling/ 
The assumption that intellectual development would result in an 
undcKtanding of the world about them and an appreciation of their 
own qualities has not been substantiated. Studies of self-analysis be- 
ginning with that of Hollingwonh in 1915,» and the results of a dozen 
pieces of rcseatch since then all indicate that for optimum vocational 
adjustment there must be specific assistance to individuals 

High School Senior," “ 

•Donald E. Super, Appraising Vocation,! ,, ' 

York, 1949. ^ yocatioTul Fitness, Harper & Brothers, New 

•R. Eckert and T. O. Marehall When t c , 

Book Company, Inc., New York, 1938. School, AlcGraw-HUI 

*F. T. Spauldinj. High School and Life McGraw Hilt n t ^ 

New York, 1938. ^ * “‘ci^raw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 

•E. Sparling. Do College Studenu Choose Vocations -r u ^ , 

lege Contnbuuon to Education, no. 561, Bureau of PnW Col- 

versity. New York. 1933. ’ P^bhcat.ons, Columbia Uni- 


•H. L. Hollingworth. “An Experimental Study 
Society, 2:171-179, 1915. ’ 


of Self-Analysis," School and 
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A Hnal indication of the need for more and 
guidance may be seen in the lack of correspondence 

available in the community. Bedford, / l „ fhp iohs 

school students, found a considerable difference 

actually available in the commumty and the choices 

The gLtest discrepancy was in the professional area wl«ch °ve « 

per cLt of the stuLnts were planning to 

7 per cent of the community workers were actually employed at 

nf 1 145 iuniors and seniors in high 
One of the writers, in ‘i "^y of 5 ) 

mhool, found similar technical and kindred 

in the commumty had chosen occupations in that 

workers,” over 33 per cent of th y being “managers, 

area. Likewise, the percentage of y percentage of workers 

officials and proprietors,” was lar^ 
actually found in that occupaaona g P 

found for the girls - ^hat there is a real 

It can be seen from the for g g^ ^ppeessful adjustment of 
need for vocational guidance b functioning 

the individual to our occupanonal hfe ana lo 
of our economy. 

The Meaning of Veenllonul Guidance 

The content as well as the Jp jpos. A 

gready changed pal Guidance Association in 1924 

committee of the National Voca j.Cnitinn: 
prepared and had adopted the following • 

f ' formation, experience, and advice 

Vocational guidance is the giving o .„arint: for it, entering it, and 
in regard to choosing an occupaoon, prepanng 

progressing in it.“ 

»f Seconiarr Srieef S»4en«, Socieq: 

fo/bc*^p!dfr!lfRX°XLtd.. Lt» Angd«. 

"GunnL L. Walilquist, “An ^Jubfehed doctoral dnsenanon. 

Choice and the Educational jW 195:, p. ^ •<,„,> .Mc- 

Utmersity of Southern Califomta. Lor A"S''^ „ „/ pn„nar.a( GwJanre, .\Ic 

"George E. Myers. p. 4. 

GrawHUi Book Company. Inc., 
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It should be noted that this early conception placed the emphasis on 
givhig “information, experience and advice.” In 1937 another com- 
mittee of the National Vocational Guidance Association revised the 
definition in the following fashion: 

Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to choose 
an occupation, prepare for it, enter upon and progress in it. It is concerned 
primarily with helping individuals make decisions and choices involved m 
planning a future and building a career.” 

Here we can see a shift in point of view from that of “giving advice” 
to assisting the individual to choose. Some teachers and too many 
parents fail to understand this very vital difference. Too often parents 
come into the guidance office and say, “I want you to tell him what 
to dol” 

In 1949, Super, in his excellent volume Appraising Vocational Fit- 
pointed out that there were uvo fundamental purposes for voca- 
tional counseling: “ ... to help people make good vocational ad- 
justments and to facilitate the smooth functioning of the social 
y iconomy through the effective use of manpower.”” He then pointed 
out that each individual has certain abilities, interests and personality 
traits which if known and understood could produce a happier, more 
effective worker and useful citizen. It is important, therefore, that 
each individual should get a better understanding of his aptitudes to 
develop various skills, learn to adapt himself to differing situations, 
and learn to develop an interest in numerous types of activities. Super 
later stated, “Vocational guidance is, therefore, a dual process of 
^helping the individual to understand and accept himself, and of help- 
ing him to understand and adjust to society; it is both psychological 
and socio-econonuc.” 

In another article Super takes an additional step in defining the 
concept of vocational guidance." He points out that the earlier 
definitions seemed to place an emphasis upon success or achievement. 
Actually, more attention should be given in vocational counseUng to 
the attitudes, values, and needs of workers, and the satisfactions de- 


“fWd, p. }■ 

” Super, op. cit.f p. 2. 

“Donald E. Super, “Vocational Adjustment as Personal 
fomij Gulimct Ne«jleiter, 5:My-12, 1951. 
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veloped in the work. In other words the emphasis f °n ^ 

jusZem rather than achievement. The imphcation of 
that the individual must have an opportumty 

use his abilities, achieve his values, and meet h.s — ^ 

It follows then that there must be development I 

of a self-concept. It will be necessary to a^ist • 

to the point wLre he can definitely say. “I am tins or that kmd 

person.” This leads Super to say: 

If this is indeed the process the nature of 

nature of vocaaonal adjustment is y ,,riect of the latter. In 

personal adjustment, for the personal adjustment, for 

furthermg vocational adjusment develop and implement an 

he is attempting to help the mi himself. In order to do an 

adequate, satisfying and realistic concep ^ understanding!.' 

effective job of vocational „ further. And in order 

of the personal adjustment which ornhlems of personal adjust- 

to help with many the tools, techniques, and re- 

ment one must have a good understandmg of the 

sources of vocational guidance. ^ 

This leads to a redefinition of vocational guidance and occupattona 
adjustment> , , 

nf helping a Person to develop and 
Vocational guidance is the process^ himself and his role in the 

accept an integrated and adequate convert it into a 

world of work, to test this concept society." 

reauty, with satisfaction to himse a ciinica} CowtscVmg, 

Hahn and MacLean, in their vo um evident to those who 

present very definitely a Lumets:- 

work with students in normal ry y constantly to 

Although the Uteratute concerned ““'JealLa/, rd««»iona/, and 

types of problems as if the j jnd markedly different pro cm 

•oeiil indicated discrete or clearly defi „£ eonvOTcncc. 

areas, the truth is. of course, that /uucemed with the total 

AU arc woven in a seamless web. 
dynamic adaption. 

S MacUan. G^nrrji Ci/fii-ru/ 

“MUton E. Hahn and 19 S 0 . p- **• 

McGraw-HiU Book Company, Inc, New 
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It follows from the above statement that the anthors would not give 
a definition for vocational guidance. However, they present a definite 
plan for helping students to solve their edncational-vocalional prob- 
lems, which includes as complete an understanding as possible of the 
following:” 

1. Of himself in terms of his achievements, abilities, aptitudes, interests, 
motives, attitudes, and drives. 

2. Of his personal dynamic structure in relation to the various occupa- 
tional groups within which he may operate with greatest hope of success. 

3. Of the training necessary to develop essential knowledge, skills, and 
behavior patterns and of the institutions and curriculoms in which they 
may be best obtained. 

4. Of the world of work and workers to which he must adapt himself, 
not only in his field, but also in those that relate to, and interact with, 
his ou-n. 


Another attempt has been made by Ginzberg, Aielrad, and 
Herman to deii’clop a theory of vocational guidance.” They see 
occupational choice as a series of stages. During childhood occupa- 
tional choice is a matter of “fantasy.** Children see adults engaged in a 
variety of interesting activities. Xo question of aptitude or Training 
concerns them during this period. During adolescence “tentative” 
choices arc made. These choices arc becoming more realistic. Interests 
arc now tempered by experiences which cause a realization of the im- 
portance of capacity and opportunity. In most cases “realistic choices” 
arc not made until early adulthood. Through exploratory experiences 
there is a crystallization of goals and a narrowing of the specific area 
of occupational choice. 

Several recent magazine articles point out the compladty of oc- 
cupational choice. This choice can never be a purely rational choice 
because of the influence of factors that are related neither to the 
capacity of the individual nor to the specifics of the occupation. 
These influences arc the systems of values motivating the individual, 
the attitudes toward work acquired from parents and ocher key 
figures, stereotyped conceptions of occupations, the individual’s own 
sclf-conccpc, and the American tradition of individual enterprise and 


p. TO. 

-Eh GuubcfS and ouHen, Ocatpjtumd Choice: An ApproJch to a General 
TfccorjjCoVanihia Utu\cnlty Press, New York, i95l. 
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self-improvement. All of these factors must be taken into consideration 

when planning a program of vocaaonal gmda^^^^^^^^ ^ 

coL;:rervi’;:Sn'’:^ hm m . p^ . 

poJ out salient facts regarding it. First, there seem ' 

agreement that vocational choice is a process ^ ? 

e!ent. Second, vocational choice or adjustment to 
with knowledge of self: abilities, aputud^, -luevements " ept: 

r,«, a.™ ™ 

“This is the person that I am. I J jhe fourth 

“Where do I fit into the vocattonal p.ctures. Jhts 

essential, a dynamic understanding information must 

workers that compose our ^n obtain the knowledge. 

be given regarding the training ^ vocational objective 

skills, and behavior patterns throug 

may be achieved. 

Methods in Vocational Guidance 

If it is agreed that vocational ,He 

surely start in the elementary sch /• postman, 

workers that serve the homes of th p p^^^^ primary grades./ 

milkman, policeman, and others are jnent of including other 

Through the grades the studies wi ” ^^jj^jons under which they 
countries. What workers do ana -^u^ction. Genevieve Fancher 
^vork should be an important phase o * ^ lively discussion on the 

pomts out that even third graders can ® up."^® At this age girls 

question of “what 1 want to be w en -while the boys are in- 

^vant to be nurses, teachers '’kicra or the police force. It is pointed 
terested in joining the armed se^ arouse interest in workers 

out that books such as Avios ^ ^ ^ , , j >» as does McCullough s 
and stir children to tell “what my a y y Qrov) C7p-^“ 
book. Good worhi Whet Will YouFeW^^ 

"Genevieve E. Fancher. “Gn!d^« National Educational aUsoca- 

•he Deparnnent of Eleincmary School Fnnc,p- 
non, Washington, 1954, pp. Oxford Onivenity Press, 

Jan B. Baler, A, nos and rhe M- - 


“john G. McCuUough, 0°“"? 

William R. Scorn New York. W»- 
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The jipiior high school period is tradirionally exploratory. During 
this period each student should have the opportunity to sample the 
sciences, music, art, and the crafts. The vocational implications of the 
material and the processes should be a definite part of each course. 
In addition, some junior high school administrators feel that there 
should be specific help given to pupils through group methods. Fouts 
proposes vocational guidance conferences, visits to local places of 
business and industries.*^ If a large number of students drop out at the 
end of the junior high school period, as much vocational guidance and 
vocational training as possible should be given. Special techniques n 
should be developed to determine those who are potential early leavers. 
For the majority of junior high school students, the sampling of many 
areas in exploratory courses is most desirable. 

At the senior high school level educational guidance and vocational 
guidance become almost synonymous because, for the majority of 
the students, this will be the end of their formal education. Although 
most of the girls will be married in a short time, many of them plan 
to work before they are married and an increasing number after they 
are married. The boys must either plan for additional formal education 
or be prepared to enter the labor market. Students indicate their in- 
terest in obtaining vocational information and making a vocational 
choice on problem check sheets. Parents often ask what the high 
school program is leading to for their children. At this stage we find 
a real need, and in most cases a receptive audience. 

Information about self. To the uninitiated it would not seem neces- 
sary to give information to individuals about themselves, but every 
counselor soon learns that many students do not possess a reaUstic 
knowledge of themse ves. Generally speaking, most individuals look 
yhrough rosc-colorca glares.” seeing themselves as more proficient 
-^than they really Th.s fact has been demonstrated in a whole scries 
H ri ^'^Sinning with Holling^vorth’s study in 

1915.-* He asked 50 of his associates to rate themselves and other; on 
such traits as neatness, mtelligence, snobbery, etc. He found that 

Gu2cc 

Principjli, Narjond Educanon ^iauon. Washington. 

”H. L. Hollingivonh. An Eipcnmcuul Study of Sclf-Amlv^i." o 
Socttly, 2:171-179. 1915. ' otu nnaiysn, 5 
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32 per cent of the group underrated themselves while 68 

the group overrated thLselves. Particularly on the more d^ab U- 

traits there was a definite trend toward overesttmanon. A more 

recent study made by Timothy arrived at the same Jnd 

in other smdies- Timothy made a smdy of some 

junior college students to determine their abihties “ ^ 

'own characListics. Students were ashed to evaluate ‘hemselves on^ 
questionnaire and then have others, who were -PP° f ^ 
Im well, evaluate them on a similar questionnaire. “ <.b,ecti 
measures vvere administered, and this information, m addmon to wl.t 
could be obtained from the college seh- 

parative study with the self-ratings obtained. 

judgments deviated markedly from favorable, i.e., 

objective measures used. Self-judgments ten divergence 

ovLtimates. Judgments by assoaat«_ showed greater g 

from criteria measurements than did se -)U gm found 

T. . Mgh «h«l tap » 

that 37 per cent of the g™“P ability whUe 22 per 

abhity but 42 per j^dency to overrate themselves 

cent underrated their ability. Tins 7 studied except 

was consistently characteristic m a underrated them- 

scholasric aptitude, in which most of the group 

1 , themselves? They need to 
What do students need to know “ " jutercsts, personal adjust- 
hnow about their aptitudes, achievemen ability to gain certain 

ment, physical characteristics, y discussed in Chapter 2 In- 
goals. Since all of these areas are thoroug y ^ sketchily 

formation about the Individual, they wUl be revie 
f’cre. .gj, information about their 

Aptitudes. Students need to have sp „uaning, 

. potential. They need to know how ^ accuracy, finger 

numerical ability, space relations, form p p omnibus 

end manual de.xterity, and musical “d ““ 
tcore. such as an IQ, wUl be of value in this analysis. 

\ Kxtcmal Judgments to 

“Ralph Timothy, “Rdad°nd.ips of Jhacnation. the Uni- 

* Wahlquist, op. cit. p. 
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AchieveiJients. Students will need assistance in assessing their 
achievements. The grades they have received they know, but some- 
times not the significance of them. They should know how they com- 
pare with students in other schools (standardized tests). 

Interests. Students need assistance in understanding why they say 
they are interested in certain vocations, why they demonstrate interest 
in some areas, and they need the help of a structured questionn^e 
(inventory) to organize their thinking in regard to job details. 

Personal Adjustment. Students need assistance in understanding 
their feelings about themselves and their feelings toward others, both 
individuals and society as a whole. Inadequate or exaggerated feelings 
about one’s self cannot produce a sound vocational choice. Success on 
the job depends on the ability to get along with others as well as the 
skill to do the job. 

Physical Characteristics. It is surprising how many students do not 
realize the importance of posture, peisonal appearance, or physical 
defects, or how handicaps affect their vocational choice. 

Ability to Attain Their Goal. Students need to know that the at- 
tainment of a vocational goal is the result of a complex of conditions: 
the factors listed above plus perseverance, cooperation, and often 
financial assistance. Have they added up all the facts? 

Suggestions for developing this phase of the vocational unit can 
be found in a number of good monographs and books, some of which 
arc Your Personality and Your Job by Paul W. Chapman, School 
Courses and Related Careers by Otto R. Bacher, Success in the World 
of Work by Floyd Cromwell and Morgan Parmenter, Discovering 
Myself by Bernice Neugarten, Helping Students Select Work by 
Joseph X. Hanson, People Are Di^erent by Blanche Paulson, and 
Teeji Days by Francis B. Strain. 


GROUP METHODS OF PRESENTING VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

While it is obvious tliat vocational guidance is an individual matter 
and that most students need the assistance of the counselor or teacher, 
it is also evident that much vocational information can be given to 
groups with a great saving of time. The following group methods arc 
most commonly used: units or councs of study, home-room periods. 
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direct contact with vocations through field trip resource visitor, 
interviews, and work experience; occupationa f 

audio-visual aids such as films, 

vision, and bulletin boards; occupational information ^ = 

book, monographs, bulletins, newsletters, and the 
OcculationalTmes; occupational information through ocinncular 

programs such as assemblies, vocational clubs, an y 

Units or Courses of Study 

By far the most used means of presenting j^Taf of 

to groups is the unit on vocaaonal *" P of a freshman 

the course of study. Very ^ ^^os this unit is included in a 

or senior class in " oart of the work in a sophomore 


or senior class in social studies. Somerimes^t^ un^-- 
course called Onentanon, or may ® P^^^ students. Several years 
English class that is required of ^ ^ over to 

ago it was rather common to hear to b(. that a full 

the study of occupations, but current g information. A recent 

semester is too long to °“^°cd=« showed that only one 

study in Los Angeles County by H ^ occupational infonna- 

sehool in forty-five that reported h reported having 

tion that lasted for a full semester. O.'her jeho P 

the unit in occupational informanou m some regu y 

class, generally a social studies class. occupational in- 

There arc literally dozens of ways overview of tlie world 

formation unit The average couRc me u requirements, and 

of work, some aids in self-analysis, t les ^ooh a unit used 

some material on changes or trenifc. found in 

at El Monte Union High School for several y 
the Appendix on page HO. c.\tcndcd study of one 

Tile main feature of such a unit is . of an occupation have 

or more jobs. Many outlines for ' jjiuplc enumeration 

been prepared and published. They many subheading A 

of essential information to extended 
simple lUting of essentials is the follow mg 

■ me Occvpm-l in/onnioon.- nv lVove.«l 

lUroM J. Rccd, "DisKmmmng Ov P 
rad Gaiianre launul, 
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Studying an Occupation 

1. Nature of the work 

2. Advantages and disadvantages 

3. Training or qualifications required 

4. Remuneration 

5. Hours of work 

6. Degree of uniom 2 ation 

7. Age limits 

8. Time required to learn the job 

9. Source and adequacy of supply of labor 

10. Trend of the industry 

Other outlines contain many more questions, while some have sug- 
gestive questions under each heading, such as is found in an outline 
by Greenleaf:” which may be found in the Appendix on page 341. 

The methods used in the presentation of a unit on occupational in- 
formation are as varied as the outlines used in studying occupational 
information. As in most other areas of instruction in the high school, 
the textbook, if one is used, determines the method used in the unit. 
However, a textbook which contains a great deal of specific material 
about occupations has a very short use period. Occupational in- 
formation gets out of date so quickly! Some of the books that have 
been used in an occupational unit are: 

PlanmiJg Your Future by George E. Myers, Gladys M. Little, and 
Sarah A. Robinson, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1953. 

SeJcfting an Occupat'ioji by Charles A. Prosser and Calvin S. Sif- 
ferd, McKmght and McKnight Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
11!., 1953. 

Occitpathtis and Careers by Walter J. Greenleaf, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1955. 

In addition to tlic textbooks there arc a number of monographs 
available wluch have excellent suggestions on preparing a unit on 
vocational information, such as; 

"Walter J. Grccnicaf, Oca^pJtiom and Careers, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., Nc%v York, 1955, pp. 155-156. 
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Helping Students Select Work by Joseph T. Hanson, Los Angeles 

County Schools, Los Angeles, aiifornia, 1950. 

The Pattern of My Tomorrov, by Blanche Paulson, Bureau of Child 

Study, Board of Education, Chicago. 

Job Hunter's Guide by A. W. Jamison, Jr., A. V. Publishers, Box 

442, Whittier, California. 

Aside from textbooks, practically every method that can b<= ™jigin^ 

has been used to present occupational information. R-d^ ^b-t th 

job, visual aids, excursions, career day. 

but a few of the methods that are employed. Reed, m the su y P 
viously mentioned, found tliat activities most frequently used 
order of incidence were:^® 


Ninth and tenth grades 
Library or reading time 
Test administration 
Orientation to world of work 
Test interpretation 
Student summary and evaluation 
Oral reports 
Classification of jobs 
Personality factors in vocations 
Committee and panel work 
Self-analysis of family, education, etc. 

Eleventh and twelfth grades 
Test administration 
Test interpretation 
Personality factors in vocations 
Job-getting techniques 
Orientation to world of work 


Student summary and evaluation 
Self-analysis of family, education, etc. 

Employment trends 
On-job success techniques 
Educational guidance 

The above findings vary oHy **‘8 ' ^ f the teaching metli- 
Hoppock and Stevens in 1954. The first 


** Reed, op. cit., p. 390. 
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ods employed and their frequencies as reported by 255 schools 
were:** 

Self-measurement 
Visual aids . . . • 

Visits 

Laboratory study . • 

Speakers . 

Discussion 

Interviews . . . • 

Group conferences . 

Practice-job interviews 
Audio aids . . . • 

A study of many occupational outlines that have been gathered over 
the years indicates that the unit at the ninth-grade level is primarily 
concerned with giving the student an orientation to the world of 
work and a realization of the need for analyzing individual interests, 
aptitudes, and attitudes. At the twelfth-grade level self-analysis is 
still necessary because of the shifting of interest during the high 
school years, but the emphasis in the unit shifts to specific help in 
finding and being successful on the job. 

Homo-room Period 

The use of the home-room period as a means of vocational guidance 
has been ardently advocated by some who look upon vocational 
guidance as separate and distinct from other lands of guidance 
activities, notably by Harry D. Kitsom On the other hand there has 
been considerable criticism of the home-room plan for guidance. 
Erickson states a definite point of view in Iiis Practical Hmdbook of 
School Counsclors:^^ 

Is the home room an effective form of guidance organization? 

No. The home room is built upon assumptions which arc basically false 
in so far as they apply to the guidance program. Some of these assumptions 
arc: 

•ILoppcn Hoppock and Nancy D. Scevens, "High School Courses in Occupa- 
tions,” I^ertortricl jnJ Guidance JouttuI^ 32:540-542, 1954. 

"QilTord Erickson, A Vraeticjl Handbook for School Counselort, The Ronald 
Press Company, Nc%v York, 1949, p. 182. 
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69 

26 

17 
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1. That every (or almost every) staff member can do effective counsel- 

1 That the guidance program can be largely based on 

3. That Uttle training bepnd that requned for teacher cem 

needed for effective counseling. . . , 

4. That aU teachers can become sufficiently 
of tests, records, interviews, occupationa! and 

community resources, etc., to use effectively these areas of mformanon an 
skill. 

Under able leadership and with sympathetic been 

administration and faculty, the home „bTec- 

worked successfully. Under other than i ea con 
dons to the home room stated by Erickson are ^ -j, teacher can 
home-room setup is the only one available, an en good 

make the period a valuable one for the stn enc. Loveless in the 
planning for a home-room period was given y g f(,e 

Advanced Guidance Workshop at Oregon State W 
summer of 1954. This may be seen in the Appen . P a 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION THROUGH DIRECT EXPER ^ ^ 

So often we hear people say, contact with reality 

*>s it is generally meant *=’7’'"!"' ‘.j , than does the symbolized 

efcn has more meaning to the mdivi ^^^„tadon by a teacher, 
^^eriencing that comes through an ora p j^uch the individual 
"^is may or may not be true depen mg gQ^c vicarious cx- 

concentrating on the material being contact because of 

periences are more effecrive than direct sc^ However, it is 

the individual’s difficulty in interpreung v, concrete firsthand 

generally conceded that more students ca -phcrcforc, especially 
experiences than from symbolized cxpcric ^ many direct cx- 

m vocational guidance, it is advantageous 
periences as possible with the vocationa 


Rcld 


'' ■ . rk is the best c-vpcriencc a 

Actually seeing a person doing his ^ -jtional guidance. The lua 
‘Tudent can have from tlic standpoint o 
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terials and the processes used, the conditions under which the work is 
done, and the relationships with material or people can be seen by 
each individual. But it is a well-known fact that all individuals do 
not see or interpret the facts in the same way; therefore careful 
planning is necessary. First of all, the successful field trip must be 
x/related to the curriculum work being done. Unrelated trips have 
learning opportunities, but may not contribute to the unit under study! 

/Before the trip is taken, a preview of the job or industry should be 
given. Someone who has visited the industry might tell about it, or 
pictures might be shown. A series of questions might be posed or 
suggestions given as to what should be observed. Part of the planning 
is the care of mechanical details, such as obtaining permission from 
the proper authorities and the parents, anticipating needs such as 
lunches or change needed for refreshment, proper ordering of trans- 
portation facilities, etc. Thought should be given to the actions of 
the group while on the trip: permissible activity on the bus, manner 
in which they are to move while at the plant, the amount and kind of 
questions to be asked, the courtesy to be shown to guides and workers, 
and certainly a show of appreciation at the conclusion of the trip. An 
evaluation of the learning developed from the trip should be the con- 
cluding activity. 

Based on their experience with many groups of students visiting 
the Arabian Horse Breeding Farm, the California State Polytechnic 
College developed a plan for a field trip which could be modified to 
meet other conditions or places. This may be seen in the Appendix 
on page 347. 

Resource Visitors 

If it is impossible to take students to see work being performed, it 
is sometimes possible to bring the worker to the students. This can be 
done in several different ways. Teachers may ask workers, business- 
men, alumni, or faculty members to talk to their classes about their 
work. This approach is more logically related to the unit of work 
under consideration, but it also requires a great deal of time for each 
teacher to secure tiic speakers. Vocational conferences or “Career 
Days” have become rather wdcsptead features of the vocational 
guidance program. If certain conditions arc observed, a Career Day 
can be of real assistance in the vocational guidance program. 
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Career Day. Since we have already seen that vocational choice is a 
process rather than an event, the use of ajitreer Day as the total 
vocational guidance program is sadly inadequate. Great care must b 
taken in the selection of speakers. Those who are ^ccessful or 
oversold on their vocation will have a tendency to glorify the voca, 
don and omit mentioning the difficult or disagreeable feature^ Other 
speakers sometimes stress the problems related to 
sary training or the necessity of becoming a '^7" , 

shakers from the local community know 1 ttle of “ 

larger area or of the "‘^^■^'ourLowi whether 

urge students to enter a particular n , asked 

they had the aptitudes or interest, merely because quesnpns 

-'rs'iT':*” 

only a part of the total f*' rLtfons angle. This is 

greatest value of a Career Day is th p school. It 

one way to get members of the phase of the total 

will make the community aware of g problems 

program. It helps to make the oommujuiy ^oX^ “ 

of youth in planmng for the future. Rotary, which have 

work with service clubs such as K>'vam;;i,f:;\i;; selection of 
vocational guidance committees avai in the 

speakers. An example of a plan for a 

Appendix on page 350. developed regarding Career 

Several excellent monographs h 
E5ay. A few examples of these are. 

^ 17 Stoops, then Coordinator 

Stiggestioiis for Career Day, by Schools, Los Angeles, 

of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County 
California, 1947. • Day (Career Day) in 

Suggestions for Occttpational "f®™ . ] Education, Sutc Dc- 

Dregon High Schools, Division o o 

partment of Education, Salem, Orcgom reformation and Guidance, 
A Career Day, Bureau of Otcupauona Unffir 

State Department ofEducation.Sacramento.0^^ ^ 

Interviews. If it is not possible to ta a nicmbcr of 

bring the worker to the school, it may o p jop. This can be 

die class interview and observe a " 
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done on an individual basis according to the interests of the student^ 
or all members of a class can participate in an occupational survey of 
the community. 

Individual inteme\\-s in the community must be planned very care- 
fully- An assessment should first be made of the interests of the mem- 
bers of the class. Then the community should be analyzed to deter- 
mine the opportunities available for vocational intervietvs. The yellow 
pages” of the telephone directory or a list of members of the chamber 
of commerce will be helpful in maldng this analysis. Students should 
be given help in the manner in which they approach the prospective 
inter\’iewee: how to make the contact by letter or phone, how to 
explain the objective of the interview, and how to plan what to ask 
and observe during the interview. It would be a good project for a 
class to determine together what they would like to know about the 
job; or one of the many outlines that have been prepared, such 
as the one presented in the Appendix on page 341, may be used- Re- 
ports of the interviews should be nude to the class. It might be a good 
project to have the students in the advanced typing class type the 
reports, have them bound, and present them to the school or com- 
munity library. Suitable e.xpresstORS of appreciation should be made 
to all the citizens who pardetpated. 

An occupational survey of the community should not be attempted 
xrithout the enthusiastic support of the local chamber of commerce or 
other civic group. A joint committee of businessmen and students 
should develop a form which will be used by the students»in makLig 
the sun'cy. Agreement should be reached as to the time and place of 
the interview. Studenc should be given definite instructions as to how 
to conduct the interview and express appreciation when the interview 
has been concluded. Perhaps it is unnecessary to mention that oc- 
cupational surveys should not be repeated annually! 

Work experience. Actual work experience, were it not so difficult 
to obtain, 'would be an ideal part of a vocational guidance program. 
Isolated reports indicate that some attempts have been made to give 
actual work experience as part of the vocational guidance program. 
Wiffiam McKinney reports that wbUc he was at Fillmore High School, 
seniors had a day at the job in the community.” Since then, w'ork- 

•WTUtfin D. .\IcKin.-.c>*. “Another Slant on Career Day,- PersonTtel and GuU- 

S3t£e Jovrrul, 19J2. 
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experience programs for individual students have been ttied ra ^ 
extensively, more to assist the student economically, or to keep him in 
school at least part-time, than for strictly vocational gui ance P“P 
The merit of the program deserves much wider experimenta o y 
schools. 


OCCUPATIONAl INFORMATION THROUGH AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

Audio-visual materials are extremely valuable m 
tional information. Motion pictures are more wi record- 

means, but filmstrips, bulletin boards, charts, grap s, p 
ings, dramatics, and TV are being used mote 

is trite, but still true, that according to t e available in this 

picture is worth a thousand words.” Every assis 
area should be used in occupational informauon pr g 


‘'Motion Pictures ... 

The use of motion pictures in 'notion pictures 

greatly add to the program, if they are aval a “please list 

must be obtained from some distance ” it is very 

your first choice of a date, your Since only the larger 

difficult to plan to include them in schools must depend 

school systems can afford to purchase ms, reliable supply 

on the larger unit of the school system or department of visual 

of films, usually the county, state or univc available upon re- 
education. Catalogs from these p Recrejtiojul Use is 

^ocst. The U.S. Government Fibns for 25, D.C at a 

sold by the Superintendent of .^iijbfc citlicr free or at 

“St of S1.75. Association Films makes Wins ^ 

* low rental fee if the annual rcgistrati 

tatalog will be sent upon request. -rlonal infoniution sliould 

Motion pictures used to gwo students in order ^ 

thvays be previewed before showing ss occupation as we 

ttttain whether the film adequately jctcrniinc the cm<^ 

Puttrays its environment. Also -oprtion. Before the > 

“»nal attitude of the film toward the ‘ ^ of this fdm m the 

*■>"1 to the class, indicate to them the rcUtm. 
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unit of work being presented and ondine significant features to be 
observed. After the showing of the film there should be a full and free 
discussion of the students’ reactions to it. It is not uncommon to have 
students disagree with some phase of the picture because “my father 
(mother, uncle, cousin, etc.) does that work and they don’t do 
....’’ The discussion must be guided so that critical thinldng will 
result in valid generalizations. 

Filmstrips 

Filmstrips are becoming popular as a means of visualizing oc- 
cupational information because they are much cheaper to produce. 
A 400-foot reel of 16 mm motion picture film sells for around $50, 
while a filmstrip of 60 frames will cost only $2.50. An additional 
advantage of the filmstrip is that each frame may be moved at what- 
ever speed desired, and questions and discussion need not be left to the 
end of the showing as with a film. Because of their cheapness, film- 
strips can be bought a few at a time, even by the smaller school, and 
thus arc available whenever needed. A further advantage is that small 
groups may view selected filmstrips, without subjecting the entire 
class to the showing of a single film which may not be of interest to 
all. 

Radio 

Direct use of radio programs for giving occupational information 
in the classroom has never been feasible. In 1939-41 the National 
Broadcasting Company had a coast-to-coast broadcast series entitled 
On \our Job. ' In 1940—11 the Columbia Broadcasting Company aired 
a scries called “Americans at Work.*’ In 1950 N.B.C offered a series 
called \ou and ^our Job.” Local broadcasts of programs giving 
occupational information have been sponsored by Rotary, Altrusa, 
California State Eanploymcnt Service, several state colleges, and by the 
l-irgcr city public school systems. Current program Hsts printed in 
the daily papers or radio guides produced by city, county or state 
dcpamncnis of education should be consulted. An excellent example 
of such a guide is “Look and Listen ” a publication of the Division of 
Audio-Visual Education of the Los Angeles County Schools. Since 
radio programs featuring occupational information rarely come at a 
time when the class is in session, the best of radio material may be- 
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come available io the classroom by means of transcriptions or tape 
recordings, which will be discussed m the next section. 

Transcriptions 

With the advent of the “cheap” high-fidelity tape recorder, t 
opportunity to use worthwhile progmms in ^ 1 ,; 

creased tremendously. Only mailable medium 

teacher limit the possibilities of Revision programs 

of communication. Tr“scr.ptJ 0 i« o d^^^ 
can be made any time during the day d ^ 

perinen. O *= «!,« mA, " 

1. p™ b/*: ».cb„ <o: -y --- ”,*“rr„;b . 

possess recorders which they will g a y 

pu^ose. , p limited to programs that have been com- 

Transcnptions need not be 1'™ ? g, obtained from 

mercially prepared -y „£ tJ Scholastic Magazine, 351 

the National Scholasuc Radio Gu Id ot me ^ 

Fourth Avenue, New York 10 New ^ qL high sehool 

produeed and transcribed by the sm en audio-visual di- 

elass prepared a script which, broadcast over a 

vision of the county ^ „o problem in moti- 

metropolitan radio sraaon. Ther juate student in guidance at 

vating the smdents in that class. g project to the 

the University of Southern California avith a 

class in Vocational Guidance of questions to be asked and 

businessman in the community. ^ recording were planned in 

a bit of humor to be brought ,J ^oroiects could be carried on 
advance as a part of the project, ^ ^ . emdents. Again it must 

at the high school level, ' 7 ;„^„;n 3 tion limits the usefu: 


tne mgh scnooi levc , . .o^rfon 

be emphasized that only the lack b 

of this tool. 

. . d with the possibilities of 

A person cannot help being nation. In countless dilTcrcnc 

television in presenting occupationa m oppormnit)’ 

programs from newscasting to sports ^^-upational infonnation is 
to see people at work. The fact 1 1 ^ not dimmish ns 

only incidental to the purpose o c 
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educational value. It probably will be some time before programs 
strictly for occupational information are provided, but some present 
programs come remarkably close to that now. “Success Story” pro- 
duced by the Richfield Oil Company once a week over Station KTTV 
in Los Angeles gives an on-the-spot telecast of one of the industries 
in the Los Angeles metropolitan area. While the program does stress 
the growth of the company, it also takes the viewer through the 
processes of production, with intimate views of the worker, his job, 
and his environment. Similar programs are available in other parts of 
the country. The teacher should check local papers and TV guides 
for programs of this type. Programs on commercial stations during 
the day are few in number and usually made up of second- or third- 
run motion pictures, thus making direct viewing in the classroom 
rarely a possibility. 

The position of educational television is very much in doubt at the 
present time. Television stations are very expensive to install and 
equip, but even more expensive to maintain. Even large school dis- 
tricts arc reluctant to budget such an expensive item out of the tax 
dollar. One large university found that the gift of a TV station be- 
came a white elephant, and was forced to shut it down after several 
months of transmission. The possibilities of closed-circuit television are 
not yet apparent. 


Bulletin Boards 

Some teachers have made very effective use of the bulletin board. A 
former colleague always had bulletin boards on the side and the back 
of the room covered with interesting and attractive material. Adults 
and students alike would frequently say, “What an attractive room!” 
A teacher need not have an artistic flair to have worthwhile bulletin 
boards. Witlt a constant lookout for materials having occupational im- 
pheauons. and the a^istance of a committee, especially one made up of 
student who take the academic phases of the high school program 

ratlicr lightly, a “hve” bulletin board is a reality 

Bulletin boards can be made really attraedv; by the use of modern 
matctiak. Plasucs, Scotchhte, Blacklite, pipe cleaners and other modem 
matcnals can be used, as well as the traditional colored paper Anima- 
tion can be be accomplished by students with a scientific bent with 
the aid of flashlight cells and a small electromagnet (the science de- 
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partment might become involved, too); or the local druggist may be 
willing to part with his animating devices after a period of time 
Material on the bulletin board should be kept up to date. This is 
one of the real helps in keeping bound material current and correcting 
other materials which are out of date. Material should not be left on 
the board a long time. A month is the absolute ™um for matenals 
on any bulletin board, and some boards should be changed e^y 
week. Variety is another asset to bulletin displays. Pictures are alwa^ 
good, but thTy should vary in size, shape, and color, deadlines ca c 
Lgans, and controversial material always attract attention and 

“r;re many sources for bulletin board 

newspaper “11 about the 

present materials that give ™ h an abundance of 

quently highlights an industry ‘ ^ for pictures 

colored pictures. about individual states, 

on occupations, especially in the artic ^ . f at 

The Du Pont magazine, Better has run a dozen 

work in some of the newer very readable because of 

articles a year on occupauons, making tnem / 
the charts, graphs, and /ll^nstratiom used^^^^^^^^ 

Most of the major industries h. educational institu- 

tnaterials prepared for in-service trai S tepared by the Lock- 

dons. A good example is The Ja^An especially appeal- 

heed Aircraft Corporation, Burba . Lockheed 

mg part of their folder is the f , J^tje of an 86-page booklet 

aircraft in flight. Aids to Educator " tmcL of Public 

available from Educational Relafom ^cc . 

Relations, General Motors, Detroit , ^ career lot entitled 

charts, and films that may be had for t e^^ ^ comic book on 

“Here Is Your Key to More Motors dealers. Tlie 

the Taylor Twins, is available general Electric Company, 

Educational Service Division beautiful pictures dc- 

Schcnectady, New York, has deve ope Commercial publishers 

picting developments in the clectnca m Cambridge 38, 

meh as the Bellman PubUshing Company. 
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Massachusetts, the Chronicle Guidance Press, Moravia, New York, 
and Science Research Associates, Inc., Qucago, Illinois, ryill send 
descriptions of materials that may be purchased for bulletin board 
displays. The Labor Market Monthly, available from the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C, for S3 a year, has graphs 
and charts depicting the current job situation. 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION BY READING 

Although it is recognized that direct contact or audio-visual ma- 
terials are superior means of imparting occupational information, the 
great mass of material available is in written form: books, magazines, 
monographs, newspapers, brochures, speeches, and writings of all 
kinds. The major part of the occupational unit will be dependent on 
written materiak. 

Books 

Books used in presenting occupational information may be divided 
into four groups: textbooks, books covering several occupations, 
fiction, and biography. The textboolcs were developed to be used in 
gtiiding the student in the study of a course or unit on occupational 
information. They may be of considerable size such as Walter Green- 
leafs Occupations and Careers , containing 600 pages, or quite brief 
like Humphrey’s Choosing Yonr Career,^^ with only 48 pages. Since 
books of this nature are constantly being produced, it would be well 
to check the book list of the major publishers before making a selec- 
tion. A number of factors should be taken into consideration when 
selecting a text. Does the text fit your concept of vocational guidance? 
Does the text contain the desired material, or does the library contain 
the supplementary material desired? Does the text carry considerable 
dated material which will make it obsolete in a few years? Does 
the book have a bias which is undesirable? 

Books covering several occupations. Constantly there are books being 
published which contain material covering several occupations. After 
World War II several books were directed at the returning service- 

° Walter J. Greenleaf, Occupations and Careers, McGraw-HiU Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1955. 

“J. Anthony Humphteys, Chuosmg Ymr drier. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, 1949. 
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men such as “KctcrW Best Opportwuties.”^' Other books are di- 
TcKd at a segment of our population, such as Jobs for Women Over 
/" others h^e such ^les as Nevs Cheers ,n n ^ 

As Lvith all bound material on occupational 
of date by the time it is printed, other parts soon 
It is extremely difficult to convince high school 
worth spending time on a book, parts of w ic are jje 

even the^tudeL recognize the errors. ^ ^ 

purchased cautiously or with the knowledge of 

Those interested in this type book s nmuiational In- 

Occupatlonal In^onnationr or^ volumes such as Occupauonal 

fom,ation-ltsNatttrem,d Use^^ „<;^„p,donal information can be 
Fiction. A considerab e amount ^ 

obtained from books of fiction. T ■ „Mental to the plot, such 

books in wWch the information is ‘^”7 Toviorroiv, by 

as High Cotmrry by Harold C Wire, and Co’’<e Soon, Tmnon^^^^ / 

Gladys Swarthout; and ^ Jumper by Alarjorie 

in most schools are eager to deye op „ pf £1 Alonte Union 

list prepared by Miss Wiila M. Sherwood, librarian 

High School, lists over 200 books information is biog- 

Biogrophy. An excellent source of P ncoplc. Where the in- 
taphies and autobiographies of our 1 ^, 1 ^ ^j^aolicrs of a certain 

formation is given to groups by t ic ^ of the course, 

grade, the use of biographical ‘ orimarily to giving an ovcr- 

Where the ninth-grade unit is cv P |ft|,.„r 3 dc unit is primarily 
view of the world of work, an t ic tenth-grade Englisli 

devoted to getting students ready or • ^ 

“Edward R. FUhe. BC« OPPV—. 

^’cw York, 1946. n- 'r iS Prcnticc-IIall. bic^ 

•Julkita K. Anhur, }oi, for Women 0..r 

^ ““ISTmRs and Esllicr Slicmnn. ... Carrrrr 

' ‘^j. T.x„ea„f 

Schools. Los Angeles, 1950. nrruojnonjl InforyniMt}. lit . Ji-f 

".M. F. Baer and E. C Roeber. 0 «npyn» 

Science Research Associates, Oncago. 
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class would be the optimum place for biographical material. The 
catalog of any library will provide a list of such material. 

Monographs 

Monographs are small booklets or pamphlets usually containing in- 
formation about a single job or group of jobs. An advantage of the 
monograph over the bound book is that it is much cheaper to produce, 
can be written and published in a shorter time, and being smaller in 
size, is usually more attractive to the student. (This latter point may 
not seem valid to the uninitiated; but to one who has had the ex- 
perience of trying to get freshman students interested in reading 
occupational information, this is an important factor! ) 

Because monographs or pamphlets are easier to print, and anyone 
who has the desire to write one may do so, provided he can afford 
to publish it or find someone who will publish it, grave questions have 
arisen as to the value or even authenticity of some of the materials 
being produced. A committee of the Occupational Research Section 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association spent considerable 
time working on this problem and then developed a list of questions 
on the evaluation of occupational information. Anyone using mono- 
graph material should find the check list** in the Appendix on page 
353, a valuable tool for appraising it. 

Monographs can be divided into three groups in terms of source: 
publications of governmental agencies, of private commercial agencies, 
and of associations, societies, and other interested groups. The sources 
listed below are only indicative of the types of material available. More 
complete listings of these materials are found in other publications 
previously mentioned. 

I. Governmental agencies 

A. National government 

1. Department of Labor— Occupational Outlook series 

2. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare-Oppor- 
tunities for the Blhid 

3. Superintendent of Documents— Occupational briefs 

B. State government 

1. State Department of Education. CaUfomia-monographs and 
briefs ^ 


" Baer and Roeber, op. cit., pp. 56-73. 
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2. Oregon Sretc Division of Vocotiond Educction-Oceuperional 

Information monographs CaUfomia-Cdiforaia 

3. Department of Employment. State of CaUlorma 

Quids to Farut ^VoTksTS 

lTo7rngd« avuirrc commission-creer Opponun^Us 

2. Department-Have Eon Planned Eonr 

Future 

II. Private Commercial agencies Cambridge 38, Massa- 

d. Bellman PubUslting 

chusetts— 7S titles in the scries, abo Washing- 

B. B’nai B'rlth Vocational Service 

ton 6, D.C.-20 Street, Chicago 5, IHinois- 

C. Institute for Research, 537 . 

PuhUshed Careers, over 200 mon^ ph Ilg„ois 

D. Science Research Associates, 57 W. uran 
— the American Job series ^ ^ 

III. PubUcations of associations and socieutf 1 115-1 7th St., N.W., 

4. American Aviation of a 

Washington 6, D.C,— ^ Day tn * Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 

B. American Dietetics Associanon, J 

Illinois-Cbart Your Social Workers, 186 Broad- 

C. American Association of P’y^'” psychiatric Social Work? 

way. New York 23, Nesv York-W^^’^ W. 

D. American Institute of Mmera . _(;.„„err in the Mineral In- 

39th Street, New York 18, New 

dustries e Christian Missions, 156 t 

E. Student Volunteer „ 

Avenue, New York 10, N=w Jork r y„,U 22, 

F. Institute of LEe „„ 

NewYork-CareermWv ntu the wide-awake 

And many others! This is the type ^ the lookout for m 

teacher of occupational infoirnanon received by every 

the newspapers, magazines, and brochures th 

school. 


ogmines. Bulletins, Newslellers r r the purpose of giving 

ihe publication of a magazine one in the United States 

ccupational information to „,.nt magazine called Your u 

U the early forties a small but ex 
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was published. In response to a letter written to the editor com- 
mending the publication, he indicated that there was not enough 
sustained interest to continue publication of the paper. The Bellman 
Publishing Company produced a number of copies of a magazine that 
is no longer available. 

There is an amazing amount of good material in magazines of every 
variety. Mademoiselle magazine, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York, and GlaiJiour magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, make a regular feature of articles on occupational 
information. Reprints of these arrilces are also available. Many of the 
popular magazines are printing articles with specific information about 
jobs. ChaJigmg Times, 1729 4th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 
follows this practice. 

There are hundreds of trade, technical, and specialized magazines 
which give a great deal of information about jobs. Anniversary or 
special editions are particularly valuable in the type of article in- 
cluded. It is impossible to list more than a few as suggestions of the 
possibilities of these journals. 

The Coimfiercial Photographer 

520 Caxton Building, Qeveland 15, Ohio 

Journal of Forestry 

Mills Building, 17 th and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C 

Opportunities in Interior Decoration 
228 Varick Street, New York, New York 

Physical Therapy Reviev) 

1790 Broadway Avenue, New York, New York 

American Cinematographer 

1702 N. Oran Drive, Hollywood, California 

Bulletins and newsletters, while mainly for the instructor, often 
contain up-to-date occupational information of a particular area or 
state. The California Guidance Neacslettcr and the Oregon Guidmee 
Newletter are examples of state educational publications; the Chicago 
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Schools cover metropolitan areas. 

Labor Market tmd Employmei ’ ^ California 

Federal government, and state P" ‘ Market Bulletin, 

Labor Statistics Bulletin and the Los A g instructor 

and similar bulletins available in most states, help to keep 

Up to date on job information. 

Fugitive File 

One of the most j of all the clippings, news- 

file, so named because it is th p ^ ordinarily present 

paper stories, articles f™- Mlett -d other types of in- 
oeeupational information, oro . . . information to sm- 

formation that will be helpful .n presenuJ^)ob^^ 
dents. Material is placed m ' ^ jjn„s „nit. If the students know 

during the five or six weeks o amazing amount of material to 

there is such a file, they will information, 

contribute. It can become a gold mine of mforma 

Dielionaty of Oeeupalional Titles considered last be- 

The Dictiomry of Occupattom value comes when the 

cause experience has indicate t a complexity of job titles and 

student becomes aware of the num information. Part Four, the 

needs some assistance in , fni in showing how potential 

Entry aassifications, is background experience is taken 

ability, special interests, and other ^|fc^.g^^bons. It is also usefu 
into consideration in setting up en iy^e such data as schoo 

training, hobbies, etc., as re 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION THROU 

COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES cocurrieular 

Occupational information can hu Generally speaking, there 

program as well as in the rhe cocurrieular program, 

is more student control and dir The usual methods of 

which has a definite appeal to 
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giving occupational information through cocurricular programs are 
assemblies^ vocational clubs, and hobby shows. 

Assembly Programs 

Assembly programs can be entertaining, inspirational, or informative. 
Under the latter classification a number of interesting and worthwhile 
things can be done. The easiest preparation for an assembly is to in\*ite 
someone to come and speak on some general vocational subject. This 
is perhaps the least desirable, since little student preparation or par- 
ticipation is possible. Visual aids would be a desirable addition to such 
a program, but would have to be very general for such a large group. 
A rather effective program was one in which three former students 
just out of college discussed how they had made their vocational 
choices and answered questions that had been raised by students m 
the senior class. Qasses in Modem Dance, Industrial Arts, Chemistry, 
Music, and Art could develop programs that would be interesting and 
informative. There are specialized programs developed by General 
Electric, General Motors, and the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company available in most communities. The Southern California 
Edison Company has an excellent film that portrays the possibilities in 
the applied electrical field of tomorrow. The film very pointedly in- 
dicates the vocational opportunities and urges the student to prepare 
for these new developments. 

Vocational Clubs 

Vocational, hobby, or interest clubs axe quite common in most 
high schools. In the juiuor high school, clubs arc generally required 
aenrities and quite frequently a regular part of the school day, usuaUy 
meeting during the “activity period” once a week. At the senior high 
school level, clubs are more definitely cocurricular, meeting after 
school or in the evenings. “The Reamers,” “The Stargazers ” the 
“Rock Hounds,” the “Future Business Leaders of America,” the 
“Future Teachers of America,” and many others, indicate the kind 
of clubs found in the high school. The activities of these dubs vary 
a great deal. Some clubs confine their activity to the high school 
campus while others take field trips, sec demonstrations, participate 
in contests and develop service projects. A great deal of the value of 
the club depends on the interest and activity of the instructor. 
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Hobby Shows 

Hobby shows moy be a part of the ““7 ATan^ual 

school-wide activity “ZTwriooked forward to each spring, 
flower show m one high sc 
Attracnve prizes spurred them 

more artistic arrangements. T students who 

produced some 

.,, :,P„ 

program. This latter point . or able to compete suc- 

of hobby shows. Students not :„rcrests in unexpected ways, 

cessfully in the academic subjects s ow gngUsh, social studies, 

One such student xvho regular y ma anvil cut from a 

and mathematics displayed a rephca of oU nm 
solid piece of iron with only a hack saw 

INDIVIDUAL METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

, hos been given to methods of present- 

Although considerable space pointed out again 

mg occupational information to gro p. necessary for 

that vocational guidance is an student in relating all of the 

the teacher or the counselor to would be good to sum- 

facts to himself as an individual, wrn p 
niatize again the f^cheje;^, 

previously stated on page 

1. Is a process, not an event. 

2. Begins with knowledge of selt. _ 

3. Results in the crystalUzaDon o ,rork. 

4. Promotes understanding of the dy . 

5. Gives information regarding 

patterns necessary. vocational 

Each student must make >f ,,rlp the average individual 

objeedve, but it is amazing v jptimdes, interests, personality, 

needs in making these plans. To twte ^ j^nt. 

attitudes, and oppottumnes lym ji^unguisli vocarional guidance 

At this point it is very difficult to 
from educational guidance. 
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Students planning to attend college often are not sure which college 
or university they want to attend. There are also many personal de- 
sires to be considered. Some students wish to attend a small college, 
others want to be away from home, but not too far! Others plan to 
attend a junior college for the first two years because tliere is no 
tuition and they can live at home. Some will need financial help; so 
opportunities for a scholarship must be investigated. If a girl wishes to 
be a dietitian, the universities having good home economics divisions 
should be presented to her for her choice- If a boy desires to become 
a medical doctor, it is important to help him see that a good choice 
of school for his premedical work may make the difference between 
acceptance or rejection at a medical school. The girl who “wants to 
go to college” without any specific vocational goal probably will 
need assistance in picking a college on the basis of her avocational 
interests such as music, art, or dramatics. The boy who has a con- 
stellation of aptitudes that would allow him to succeed in several 
fields, but cannot make up his mind, needs assistance in picking a 
liberal arts course with a wide variety of electives which should help 
him pick a specific field. There are innumerable illustrations to indicate 
that “going to college” is not as simple as it sounds. 

For the student who is planning to work immediately after high 
school there are problems of varying degrees. It is difficult to get the 
boy who can go from high school to “swamper” on a truck, and even- 
tually a truck driver like my Dad” (at what seems to be a fabulous 
wage), to see that his above-average ability in numerical reasoning 
and spatial relations could, with even two years in a junior college 
terminal course, help him to become a skilled technician in some 
field. It is difficult to help the girl who has been the soloist in 
the cappella choir to see that the vocational opportunities in the 
musical field are extremely limited, but that the avocational possibilities 
were abundant. The boy who is going to “work where my Dad 
works” (uncle, cousin, neighbor, etc.) is not planning to use his 
aptitudes and interests, but is just going to “get a job.” He needs a 
great deal of patient assistance. Again we see that each problem is 
different! Vocational guidance is an individual matter: helping in- 
dividual students to understand themselves, the world of work, their 
own particular set of problems and circumstances, and how all the 
factors fit together for them. 
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related to the drives of the adolescent period, while others need as- 
sistance to cope with added problems from an unstable home en- 
vironment. A very few will have problems of such depth that ex- 
tended psychotherapy is needed. These should be referred by the 
school counselors to specialists in that field. Very few school coun- 
selors have the training or the rime to handle such cases. Again, 
counseling must be appropriate to the need of the individual. 


DEFINITION OF COUNSELING 

The titles of two magazine articles are symptomatic of the feeling 
about counseling among the theorists in the guidance field. “Counsel- 
ing and the Tower of Babel” by Malcolm MacLean' is one, and “Our 
Semantic Wonderland in Counseling Theory” by Dugald Arbuckic is 
another.* Aoibuclde points out that there is a basic semantic diflnculty 
in defining the word counseling. He says, “Despite a certain rap- 
prochement, counselors still tend to think of counseling all the way 
from the broad, all-Lnclusive omnibus definition which makes counsel- 
ing and guidance practically synonymous, to the much narrower 
concept of counseling as being anonymous with psychotherapy!” 

Among the most common definitions is that of Erickson, who states: 
“A counseling interview is a person-to-person relationship in which 
one individu al with problems and needs turns to another person 
for assistance.''* Hahn and MacLean offer this: “Clinical counseling . . . 
is a process which takes place in a one-to-oue relationship between an 
individual troubled by personal problems with which he has been 
unable to cope alone and a professional worker whose training and 
experience have qualified him to aid others to reach solutions to 
various types of personal difficulties.”* Robinson states: “The term 
counseling covers all types of two-person situations in which one 
person, the client, is helped to adjust more effectively to himself and 

* Malcolm S. MacLean, “Coonscling and the Tower of Babel,” The Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, 31:J57-}62, 1953. 

’Dugald S. Arbuckle, “Our Semandc Wonderland in Counseling Theory,” The 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, 32:160-162, 1953. 

’Clifford £. Erickson, The Counselmg ftiterview, Prcntice-Hall Englewood 
ClilTs. N.J., 1950, p. 4. 

‘Milton E- Hahn and Malcolm S. AJacLean, General Clinical Counseling, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1930, pp. 3-4. 
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ventories,” etc. The effective counselor is one who develops tech- 
niques which are consistent with his own personality. 


THE COUNSELOR 

Since the individual who is to do the counseling is the key factor 
in the situation, what should he be or what should he know about 
himself? The first thing the counselor should be is himself. To at- , 
tempt to follow a philosophy or use a procedure that is alien to the | 
personality of the counselor will not produce a successful counseling 
situation. It follows then that^he counselor must mature person. 
He need not have extraordinary ability, but he sh ould have an abidi^ 
faith in the capacity and the potenti al of the st udent, ’ij^e ^ould Be 
Aoroughly democratic in his outlook. )| Since the counselor in the 
school is working more with the nortfial individual.( his training and 
experienc e should be broad rat her than deep. Clarence Failor makes 
this point very clear when ne says, i ne counselor, as a generalist, 
should have, first of all, breadth with the greatest possible depth. . . • 
Time and the need of the counselee, as well as professional com- 
petencies, often forbid deep probings to the depths of the individual’s 
life pattetn.’’^^ (the counselor most also be able to cooperate with 
other staff members. He must remember that he is a member of a 
team. He must not make recommendations to the teacher that cannot 
be carried out in the classroom. Because of this close relationship with 
the teacher, it probably would be better to have his orientation in 
education rather than in psycholo^^Above all. f^_counselor mustj iaye 
a ^sound moral bias in Ids own life. E lizabeth Davidian has stated it 
nicely, '^Counselors can develop through their own actions and 
principles of living a healthy way of life which will prompt them to 
be sought after by clients with problems. Would this not be the 
l^est possible type of rapport? It is not superimposed, it is not artificiai, 
itis not turnea oiF” imrorraTthe counselor’s door. This self is built 
by living a life which promotes respect, trust and confidence .”” Jj 
What should a counselor know? Many things, of course, but only 


“Qarence W. Failor, “Distingoishing Maries of Counseling.” Occupations, 30: 
260-263, 1952. 

"Eliaabcth V. Davidian, “Rapport and the Human Element,” The Personnel 
find Guidance Journal, 33:469-470, 1955. 
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other areas there are important differences. The teacher is generally 
considered the key person in the elementary school guidance program 
because of the close relationship between the curricular materials used 
and the nature of childrens’ problems. 

-N^ldance by ihe teacher. Children learn best when they are emo- 
tionally secure, when they “feel good” about their mother and father, 
when they “get along” with other children, and when they feel it is 
fun to go to school. Some children have problems in one area but not 
in others. With some the need is small and the adjustment easy to 
make, while others are tangled up to such an extent that a great deal 
of time and attention will be needed to help them. Each child’s problem 
has a different set of circumstances, and each child has a peculiar way 
of reacting to his experiences. Under these circumstances it can be 
seen that counseling the child in the elementary school involves creat- 
ing the right atmosphere in the classroom, understanding individual 
children, and rendering individual assistance at some problem or 
“crisis” point during the school day. 

Creating the right atmosphere in the room is a compound of the 
teacher’s personality and the facilities of the room. While it is im- 
portant to have a room that is attractive with bright pictures of things 
in season, vases of flowers on groups of tables or “centers of interest,” 
it is the teacher’s personality that makes the room the friendly, con- 
structive place it should be. To be enthusiastic about the things that 
children are interested in, to turn the sound of the raindrops into a 
song on an otherwise dreary day, to tease young imaginations with 
puzzles that even young minds can find answers to, and to utilize the 
unexpected or ”thing-of-the-moment” is to create an atmosphere 
where good guidance can take place. 

Understanding children is not always an easy task. Some symptoms 
are easy to understand because causes are obvious, but others are com- 
plex and difficult to handle. Understanding children does not imply 
allowing them to do as they will. Sometimes guidance must be quite 
directive. Individuals cannot be allowed to disrupt group procedures 
even though it may be suspected that there are reasons for the ob- 
served behavior. Fairness and firmness are always good counseling 
tools. Understanding children does imply that an effort will be made 
to determine why the child is acting in a certain manner. If he is 
apparently attempting to get attention, the causes for such action 
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his behavior, and then return him ready to leam and willing to comply 
with the teacher’s wishes. Rather, the cooperative approach is neces- 
sary. The teacher supplies specific information which describes the 
child’s activity. The counselor observes to determine whether addi- 
tional evidence can be seen. This may be followed by securing special 
information not already available in the cumulative folder, or ascertain- 
ing whether some recent events have had a traumatic effect on the 
child. A plan will then be worked out by the teacher and counselor 
^ attempt to bring about the desired results. 

An important function, of the elementary school counsel or is 
planning with staff_jnembers the spe cial pro visions for individuals 
within the regulaiL.classr£iom or in s pecial gro ups, ' ^hile most coun-_ 
- s elors cannnt afford to spend too much time in specific remedial work, 

counselor shou\d,be able to r ender such assistance, or to plan with 
the teachers and the administration how such services can be made 
available. Counselors must assbt in the planning and developing of an 
adequate record system that has meaning and value to the teacher. 
Records of test scores kept in the office, and consulted only when a 
child is having trouble, are of Uttle valucl Interpretation of materials 
that go into the cumulative folder should be made both with groups 
and with individual teachers. 

imp'^rranr functi on of the counselor is that of parent 
education. This may be part of the Summer Round-up which is held 
before school opens for kindergarten children. While a major purpose 
may be the gathering of information about the child and a physical 
» f . xaminatinn by th e school doctor, it is also an excellent opportunity to 
help parents understand what to expect from their children and how 
the school program is geared to their needs. When teachers are 
pla nning parent conferen ces, the counselor may be very helpful to 
the teachers in interpreting information about the student. Not all 
teachers understand the psychological implications of what they see 
and know about the child. 

Since even some of the best teachers have not had too much training 
or experience in identifying problems of children, another responsibility 
of the counselor is to help groups of teachers in the study of in- 
dividual behavior. A formalized program for making such a study is 
known as the “child study group.” The plan that follows is one 
developed at the University of Maryland under the leadership of 
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gram, it has been very helpful to those who have participated in the 
program. 

Counseling in Secondary Schools 

Counseling at the secondary level has several aspects different from 
that at the elementary level. Teachers continue to play an important 
part in the guidance of students, but in a different way. Counselors 
have a more direct contact with the students and play a greater 
role as interpreters of guidance tools. 

In a good program of guidance at the secondary level, the im- 
portance of the teacher as a counselor is always emphasized. The 
daily contact with the student, even though it is for only a single 
period, gives the teacher an opportunity to see the student in opera- 
tion for a period of time. Some teachers are very quick to notice 
changes that are indicative of needs to be met. Because a teacher 
felt that a boy in a social studies class seemed terribly listless in com- 
p:mson with the average adolescent, it was discovered that his 
wdowed mother could not afford to provide him with lunch money. 

e t at a student new to the school had a hearing loss was 
detected by a mathematics teacher when the student gave some rather 
I, illustrations could be multiplied a 

hundredfold by teachers m every department who have observed 
h. n pmently, and counseled carefully. This has always 

been the r^ht and ptwilege of teachers interested in their student 

ofTmdcn« ■>" matter and the large number 

of t' d by the secondary teacher limit the amount 

hrr t 8-'" to individual guidance. The 

urob emT th ."'“n “ ‘’igh school increases the 

problem for he teacher m the classroom because a good share of 

them are weak m scholastic aptitude. In states where 90 per cent of 
the students o h.gh school age are in school, it is not unLmZ to 
find a spread m IQ from 60 to 160 and i • "common to 

from fourth grade to college level. This situation resl'Tu 'some 4'^ 

“ — - 

Tochers in the secondar,- school have always been more subiect- 
mmded than elementary- school teachers. This is due to several factors 
Umvcrsrty programs of teacher training usually require considerable 
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1. Personality problems — 37 per cent 

2. Educational problems— 32 per cent 

3. Home problems — 17 per cent 

4. Vocational problems — 14 per cent 

One of the very real problems that faces every high school counselor 
is the heavy load of counselees for whom he has responsibility. Too 
often, the counselor is almost submerged with the constant flow of 
students to be seen! Students are referred because of inability to keep 
up with the class, because of little achievement, or lack of materials, 
others for lack of cooperation, wrong arritudes, or irritating practices. 
In addition there are those who come in because they feel they need 
information or assistance. A recent magazine article likened counselors 
to the cowboys who ride behind the herd (not the glorified ones 
we see on TV) constantly rounding up the strays and the laggards. A 
dirty and tiresome job! The guidance movement is not benefited by 
such a process, nor is counselors’ morale built by such experiences. 

Identifying those needing counseling. Wattenberg suggests that 
certain types of information appear in the school record which in- 
dicate those who will come to the attention of the counselor if nothing 
is done for them. He suggests as a starting list:*^ 

1. Child is overage for grade. 

2. Family has moved frequently, 

3. Home is broken. 

4. Child is retarded in reading. 

5. Previous records show excessive absences. 


A study of the traffic through the guidance office should be made. It 
may be very enlightening to both the counselors and to other members 
of the staff. 

Another means of locating individuals who need assistance is the 
problem check list. While it is recognized that problem check lists 
have certain limitations that are inherent in all questionnaire-type 
instruments, they can be useful in detecting some students needing 
assUtancc. The SRA Yottth bmentory^^ and the Mooney Rrohlein 


"William W. Wattenberg, “Who Needs Counscline^’ 
Guidmee Joumil, 32:202-205, 1953. 
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”H. H. Remmtis, A. J. Dniclor, and Benjamin Shimberg, SRA Youth In- 
ventory. Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1949. 
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b. Curricular planning 

c. Social acceptance 

d. Financial problems 
c. Religious confusion 
,. Personal 
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8t Brothers, New York, 1950, pp* 
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morning and milk a string of cows, finishing just in time to dash off 
to school. In the afternoon Tom had to hurry home and milk another 
string of cows, which usually took undl dinner time. After that Tom 
would study or be so tired that he just went to bed! Tom had no 
really close friends nor did he have time to participate in any school 
activities with other students. He “picked up” his friends during the 
lunch hour, and thus got tangled up with the trash-can burning just 
for the fun of it.” At another session with Tom, the counselor helped 
him to see how immature his actions were, how the sc oo ^ cou 
not accept such actions, and why he had to “let off steam _ during the 
lunch hour. Tom readily underwood and agreed to permit the coun- 
selor to contact his parents to see if his work schedule could be 
changed. This was done, and there were no further referrals for Tom. 

Bert®® (Adjustment — ^Vocational Choice) 

Halfway through the second semester of his 
metropolitan college Bert could see he was not going o i p 
first tLm-s academl performance, and perhaps wou d not even 'qu“l 
it, and he determined to explore the f d” jth 

another campus. He was somewhat discourage an ’! PP . 
his current level of achievement, and wanted to s t down withj 
counselor to examine critically some of the i«pec . . 

«..g. hi, iciih, " 

problem, and the idea of changing his g 

“Kis attempt to transfer to another i-ntution. whcte or^nm 
he was asked to leave hk Pt“ont ^ 

^ ^::t » fab srareme„r for the 

consideration of admissions directors. sessions. His 

Bert's parents were also le'aXg deper" of a 

f«her, not a college gtaduate, was ■ ^ /teachers’ col- 

iarge publishing firm. His mother g u^nrrh thev were nrieved 

iege and was still practicing her ' to help liim in anv way 

« Bert’s unhappy experience, they 'vere Jo ' ''p 
possible. There was enough money to send lum 

„ pfTior.ticl sni JouT’ 

"Vivian M. Yates, “Den Found a Niche, Th 
J2:S4S-S49, April, 1954. 
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2. Skill learning 
a. Study skills 

Language disabilities 
C. Social skills, etc. 

3, Immaturity 

a. Problems of dependence 

h. Overconscientiousness as to the opinions of others 

c. Religious or moral worries 

d. Egocentrisms, etc. 

This latter method of classification has advantages because it is a 
simplification. All problems ate accepted at the guidance office as 
“adjustment problems” and are later classified according to the nature 
of the major problem. When teachers understand and accept this 
concept, it makes a great deal of difference in their approach to 
symptoms of problems they see in the classroom. 


TYPICAl PROBLEMS FACED BY THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 

Tern lAdluslmenl— ‘Excessive Kerne Demands! 

Tom was brought to the guidance office by the noon campus super- 
visor as a suspect in the recent epidemic of burning trash cans. Tom 
was very defiant, and defended himself by the oft-heard remark, “I 
wasn’t the oniy one doing it.” Since Tom was so upset at being 
caught, he was asked to see the counselor the next day. As this was 
the first referral for Tom, the counselor checked his cumulative folder. 
He found that the boy had slightly better than average scholastic 
aptitude, although his grades were only average, with one or two 
grades below average. His registration worksheet showed no indication 
of a vocational goal, and he seemed to be following the usual pro- 
gram of the average boy: the required subjects with a shop elective. 
The personal data blank indicated that he was the first of three chil- 
dren and that his father owned a dairy. There was no other significant 
information. The next day Tom was less belligerent, and the counselor 
directed the conversation into questions of Tom’s interests and 
activities. Tom was not sure what he wanted to do after he left high 
school, but he “didn’t want to be a dairyman!” Subsequent con- 
versation brought out the fact that Tom had to get up early in the 
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goals. On the American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion (college edition) he mnlfcd at the 50th percentile compared with 
college freshmen. Tlic Nelson Denny Rc.iding Test showed he was in 
the 68th percentile in total reading abilit)% also compared with college 
freshmen. His general adjustment seemed good. Top interest areas as 
indicated by the Kuder Preference Record were persuasive, literary, 
and social service. 

As the counseling progressed Bert felt that his costly first year 
had taught him to consider more carefully his living arrangements, the 
amount of time allotted to studying, reasonable limitations on his 
extracurricular activities, and preparation for the right career. In this 
last respect he began to think in terms of teaching or perhaps law, 
both of which professions he could prepare for by a liberal arts pro- 
gram with a history major. 

Impressed by Bert’s sincerity and his honesty in assuming the blame 
for his failure, and feeling that he had the capacity to do better 
in college than his record had so far indicated, the counselor en- 
couraged him to apply to six liberal arts colleges of top accreditation, 
two of which accepted him. Four admissions directors felt they did 
not want to take a chance on Bert. 

This year Bert went on to graduate school, choosing one of five 
outstanding Eastern universities which accepted him on the basis of 
his final college performance. He was graduated nmmta cum Imde 
with honors in history, receiving a medal for the highest average at- 
tained during tlie junior year. He had also been president of his 
fraternity. Apparently Bert was right in thinking he had learned a 
great deal from his unhappy first year. 

Jack (Adjustment — Environmental Situation) 

Jack came to the attention of the counselor because of his poor 
scholastic record during the first semester of his freshman year. He 
had failed in English, social studies, and general shop, and had made 
barely passing grades in mathematics and physical education. Classifica- 
tion tests given prior to entrance into high school indicated average 
ability -with slightly below-average achievement. This achievement 
level was not so low that it would preclude average grades in most 
classes. A check of his health record indicated that he was in good 
health, with the usual need of some dental work. He was a big healthy- 
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le^e if that seemed desirable. Bert seemed aware of his good fortune 
in° having the understanding encouragement of his parents, and his 
reiauonsWp with them was one of mutual respect and trust. 

Bert made a fine appearance, and he was well-mannered. He was 
able to see the reasons for his lack of achievement and was willing to 
accept the responsibility for what had happened. 

On the secondary school level Bert had had a mixed record at a 
competitive metropolitan high school, with marks ranging from 70 
to 95 and an average of 84.3. He ranked at about the middle of his 
class. His IQ was reported as 139. In extracurricular activities he had 
been a member of a few clubs and had participated in intramural 
athletics. 

Because Bert graduated at midyear he took a postgraduate term 
of two advanced math courses and two advanced science courses and 
received grades of 85, 95, 95, and 92. These were much higher than 
previous marks in these subjects, his highest grades during his four- 
year program having been in social studies. Perhaps influenced by this 
success and by the emphasis on the need for engineers Bert decided to 
enter a college of engineering. He was accepted by three of the four 
large institurions to which he applied, and he chose the one nearest 
home with the thought that he could save his parents some money. 

At the end of his first semester on the college level Bert received C’s 
in Chemistry, English, Engineering Drawing, Speech, and ROTC, and 
a D in Analytic Geometry. His second term, as he had feared, brought 
two F's in Descriptive Geometry and Calculus, a D in Chemistry, and 
a C in Physics, although he received B’s in English and ROTC. 

While making these grades Bert had tried out for track and 
dramatics and had been a member of student government and the Glee 
Club. He had also worked, for spending money, seven and one-half 
hours a week in his father’s firm. Unable to get a dormitory room, 
he had lived in a rooming house near the college to avoid com- 
muting from his home, more than an hour’s trip from the campus. 

At the beginning of the counseling sessions Bert was certain of 
only t^vo things he wanted to continue his education at another in- 
stitution, smaller and preferably one where he could be a dorm 
student, and he did not want to be an engineer. He thought some 
tests might help him by reassuring him of his ability to do collcgc- 
Icvcl work and by giving him some direction toward altcmativ’c career 
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mediate attention, and with the Commum'ty clinic, as there appeared 
to he a possibility of rheumatic fever. Three of Bill’s teachers reported 
a new spirit in him within only a few days. The cafeteria manager 
stated that he was a willing and good worker, and appeared happy 
in the new arrangement. 

Ann (AdjusLmenL*— Home Situation) 

Ann was referred to the guidance office by a teacher because of her 
poor attitude in class. She would question statements made by the 
teacher, particularly in regard to rules. Although she was never tardy 
to class, she questioned the teacher’s attitude toward tardiness. This 
seemed a bit unusual. During her first conference with the counselor, 
Ann talked freely about her home and family relationships. She dis- 
liked her father intensely. She claimed that he was “crazy.” He 
donunated her to the extent that she was not able to attend a church 
of her own choice, and so did not attend at all. She hesitated to have 
friends at her home because of her father, and as a result she felt 
that she had no close friends. Since the school counselor was unable 
to go to the home to verify the statements made and because Ann 
would not give her consent to have the counselor call the father, she 
was led to see why she reacted in the classroom as she did. Ann was 
aware that she had stepped out of line a time or two with some re- 
marks she had made, but felt she could take the matter in hand and 
control it. The teacher later reported improvement, with an occasional 
lapse into being argumentative. 

Julie (Adjustment — Home Situation) 

Julie left her last period class with the explanation that she wanted 
to go to the nurse’s office, but never did report to the nurse. She 
spent the period, it was learned later, with two other girls who were 
also truant from their classes. The following day she skipped her third 
period class and went to the “Mug” instead. Julie was bored with 
everything. She said her teacher’s jokes were “corny!” During the first 
interview, Julie stated that her father was an alcoholic. Her parents 
were not divorced but were separated. Three years ago the family 
had moved to Arizona. Things were pleasant there for a while, but it 
did not last, and the family returned to California. Julie readily agreed 
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looking boy, appearing older than he actually was at that time. During 
the first contact with him, the counselor learned that he was living 
with his “mom” and that his father was in the army (Pfc.). His 
cultural and social life was very poor and limited. He seemed satis- 
fied with his situation and himself, but not with school. He saw no 
need for formal schooling. In fact, he saw the school as an im- 
pediment to his progress. He wanted to be a truck driver and a 
mechanic (he had already held and been fired from six jobs because 
of his age), he knew how and where to get a job, his mother needed 
the financial assistance he could bring in, so why didn’t people leave 
him alone! In several counseling sessions the counselor attempted 
to help him raise his sights regarding vocations, and to point out the 
need for education aside from strictly vocational purposes, but Jack 
was very well satisfied with his choice and way of living as he saw 
it. Finally, the counselor had no choice but to inform Jack’s teachers 
of his adjustment to his situation, and to ask them to bear with him 
until he would be sixteen that spring. On his sixteenth birthday Jack 
checked out of regular school into continuation school and went 
to work. 

Bill lAdjuslment — Financial and Health Problem) 

Bill first came to the attention of the counselor during the first 
quarter when his English teacher requested that an attempt be made 
to discover if Bill was undernourished. The same day Bill’s social 
studies teacher requested that he be given a physical examination as 
soon as possible. She added to her note, “I also suspect eye fatigue.” 
During the first conference with Bill, the counselor discovered that 
he was one of four children supported by a widowed mother whose 
income was about $35 a week. He had been bringing a cold lunch 
most of the time, but “once in a while" his mother gave him 20 
cents. Some material he needed was purchased from the welfare fund. 
In order to furnish him with hot lunches, a job was found for him in 
the cafeteria. He was especially pleased about this because he felt that 
he would be helping his mother in this way. Since only a very short 
period of reading resulted in extreme fatigue and headache, an ap- 
pointment was made for an eye examination. When this showed a 
need for glasses, these were purchased through the welfare fund. Other 
appointments were made with a dentist, since his teeth required im- 
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Jim (Adjuslmeni — ^Vocational Choice) 

During registration for the junior year, Jim repeated his previous 
statement that he would like to attend the United States Naval 
Academy. His permanent record showed the following scholastic 
record: 

Freshman Year First Semester, Sophomore Year 

English C English D 

Algebra F Algebra D 

Social Studies C World History B 

General Science C Life Science C 

Ladn Inc. Latin Inc. 

Stmtrner School 

Algebra C 

Ladn * D 

The information available indicated that he was about six months 
younger than the average student when he entered high school, but 
the total of his achievement was one year beyond the average for his 
grade. A Quick-scoring Oris test gave an IQ of 110 and a Stanford 
Binet IQ test a total score of 128. There was certainly a difference be- 
tween his potential and his achievement! A check of other information 
available in his folder showed that while he did not participate in any 
cocurricular activities in school he was very active in church affairs. 
There had been considerable illness during bis freshman year. He was 
underweight and had a postural defect. He was the oldest of three 
siblings, in a home of above-average cultural life. Although neither his 
father nor mother had gone to college, both were very much in- 
terested in having Jim go to college, Jim could shed no light on his 
problem with the college preparatory subjects. He wanted to go to 
the Naval Academy, but he just couldn’t understand mathematics 
and foreign languages, and this year he had trouble with English! A 
check of his interests indicated a high-level interest in computation, 
and in the literary, scientific, and social service areas. A personality 
inventory showed an adjustment close to the 50th percentile on both 
individual and social adjustment. Lowest ratings were in sense of 
personal worth and feeling of belonging. After several sessions with the 
counselor it gradually developed that Jim did not share his parents’ 
enthusiasm for college. In addition, there were times when he felt 
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to having her mother come to school. Mrs. X presented a similar 
picture of the home situation. Julie wanted to return to Arizona and 
live with friends, but her mother said they were only casual acquaint- 
ances and that it was out of the question to do so. Julie’s mother was 
beside herself with the girl’s actions and was amenable to any sug- 
gestions. The counselor assisted Julie in becoming a member of one 
of the girls’ service clubs, which she attended about ttvo months and 
then dropped out. She became bored with the club. Julie was sent 
out to see about a job in a drug store. She seemed happy over the 
prospect of working. The owner took her name and told her he would 
call her if he could use her services. On two additional days Julie 
was truant again. The next day she had the mumps. Julie did not re- 
turn to school the next semester. 

It would be possible to cite hundreds of cases involving home 
situations which could be appraised from poor to bad. Resistance, 
resentment, rebelliousness, and aggressive reactions arc too often 
symptoms of reaction to home situations which are not satisfactory. 

Joe (Adjustmenl — Racial Adjustment) 

Joe came into high school, a round-faced cherub with a look of ex- 
pectation in his eyes. During the first quarter he made two B’s and 
two C’s, but during the second quarter he began to slip badly 
scholastically. Joe lived in an area populated by a minority group. His 
father was a farm laborer, and there was little cultural life in the 
home. During the unit on vocations his declared vocational choice 
was farming, but a Kuder Interest Inventory indicated a high interest 
in working with people. During registration he did not want to 
make out a program for the next year because he did not expect to be 
back. According to Joe, he had “lost interest in school.” He stated 
that he was no longer happy in school as he had been in the lower 
grades when he was learning the English language and learning to 
read. He could offer no explanation for this statement, except to 
report good-naturedly that he had grown “lazy.” Perhaps he would 
return to school if he could have a full program of music! There was 
no point in studying since laboring jobs were all that one could get. 
Joe was a Mexican- American. 
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indicated that Peter had an IQ of around 107. Since Peter came from 
a home in which a great deal of Spanish was spoken, this score could 
possibly be low and not a real measure of his ability. The results of 
the test were discussed with Peter, his strong and weak points pointed 
out, and he agreed to talk over his difficulties in algebra with his 
teacher. In December another progress report showed that he was 
doing poor work because of his arrirude of being unable to do the 
work. Another counseling session resulted in a shrug of the shoulders 
and a restatement of his poor reasoning ability. He complained that 
some of the words used were too difficult for him to understand. The 
teacher took a rather “dim view” of his statement since all of the new 
terms were very carefully covered in class. However, he agreed to 
select several of the stronger students to work with Peter to give him 
individual help, especially in understanding what he was to do. In 
March another progress report showed that he was still doing poor 
work. The teacher felt that Peter should withdraw from the class since 
he had not acquired enough of the fundamental material to be able 
to make a college-recommended grade. Peter agreed to do so, and it 
was planned for him to cake algebra at the jum'or college if he con- 
tinued his education beyond high school. 

Students coming from homes where a foreign language is spoken 
usually have special problems in school. Since creation of special 
groups or separate classes usually results in injured pride or cries of 
“segregation,” most of these cases must be handled on a counseling 
basis, which is very time-consuming and very inefficient. Fortunately, 
children coming from homes of the second generation are doing very 
well in school, and may in time erase this problem. 

Tommy*® (Low Ability) 

Tommy first came to view as a problem in a third-term class in 
modified English. Most of the other boys in the group seemed pleased 
that the work was within their grasp. Tommy scorned the work. Most 
of the other boys were willing to attempt the jobs they were given. 
Tommy would have none of them. He jeered at the others for trying, 
kept up a running stream of heckling (of teacher and classmates), and 

**Afary C. Dolan, “VVhat Made 'Tommy Fight?” The Versonnel and Guidance 
Journal, 32:357-58, 1954. 
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so miserable that he just couldn’t study. The Naval Academy seemed 
like some far-off impossible goal! He -wanted to go to college but 
wasn’t at all sure what he wanted to be. With Jim's consent, his 
parents were called in for a conference. His lacl: of progress, his 
health situation, and his indecision were discussed with them. They 
agreed to a thorough physical examination to determine the basis 
for his miserable feeling. It tvas agreed to lighten Jim’s program and to 
give up, for the time being, a hope that Jim would attend the Naval 
Academy (reluctantly agreed, for Jim had the ability and if only he 
applied himself. . . . !) There were to be further talks with the 
counselor to develop feelings and perhaps to evaluate aptitudes. 

Robert (Skill Learning— Low Ability— Low Achievement) 

Robert was constantly in trouble in all of his classes. He talked, 
walked around, and did not do his class work. He would hand in some 
work when he was warned of flunking. He made wild statements 
about pulling hold-ups, stealing, and violence. Achievement tests taken 
during the eighth grade in his usual haphazard manner indicated that 
his arithmetic and language level were about fifth or sixth grade. His 
seventh-grade tests indicated below-avcrage ability. His father had a 
job as a guard at one of the larger' banks, and the family lived in a 
good section of the city, one into which colored families had just 
recently begun to move. His mother was a housewife, and Robert 
had a twelve-year-old sister who did well in school. (Robert said he 
hated her!) His answers to “if I had three wishes” were: (1) run 
away from home, (2) have a lot of hot-rod books, and (3) have a hot 
rod! Robert did not like school and wanted to earn some money. A 
conference with the counselor resulted in a decision to allow Robert 
to quit school when he reached sixteen if he did all right in his classes 
until then and had an opportunity to work. Robert and his mother 
seemed happy to have arrived at a definite decision. 

Peter (Skill Learning — Language Difficulty] 

Peter was referred to the counselor by hk algebra teacher during 
the early part of November, because of “his defeatist attitude." His 
own remark to the counselor ^vas, *I have no reasoning ability.” After 
considerable discussion without any apparent gain, Peter agreed to 
take a test to see “if he had reasoning ability,” The result of the Binet 
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tendance in elementary school had been very poor. His shame at not 
Icnowng how to read was so great that he had become extremely 
clever in disguising his deficiency, and he had used bad behavior as a 
camouflage. The combination of frequent absence and troublesome 
behavior when present had apparently kept him from learning. Tommy 
himself transferred the blame for his predicament to others. He was 
filled with a fierce resentment against his elementary school teachers. 
Several times he said, “One thing Tm going to do is go back and get 
even with all of them who should have taught me and didn't.” 

Questioning about his background revealed that he was the youngest 
of six children, with quire an age gap between him and the older 
brothers and sisters. His father suffered from high blood pressure 
and was excitable. His mother had been deaf from the time of 
Tommy's birth, and no hearing aids had helped her condition although 
many had been tried. Tommy himself smarted at the fact that a 
younger niece could read although he couldn’t and tried swagger 
and bluff to carry off the situation. 

What could our school do to help Tommy? It was not possible for 
him to attend any sort of clinic or receive private instruction; he had to 
be aided within the framework of our regular school organization. 
The first step was to give him a change from the scheduled General 
Industrial to a regular vocational course. He made an attempt at radio 
but was handicapped too much by his lack of reading ability. Then he 
shifted to woodworking, where the work seemed to have a therapeutic 
value for him. An understanding and supportive shop teacher, whom 
he came to respect and like, changed the attitude of the boy toward 
work, school, and teachers. 

Assignment was also made to remedial reading classes with interested 
teachers who gave him as much individualized help as they could. 
Here he blossomed. Gone was the heckling, obstreperous, cynical 
Tommy of previous days. No longer did he voice the hope, “I’d like 
to kill a teacher or a Russian.” Seriously and painstakingly he co- 
operated with all efforts to help him, showing a new side of his nature 
to the teacher whose class he had tried to sabotage the term before. 
He was impatient only with himself, as he worked on such materials 
as the Dolch Word Cards and the Disney Readers. He even worked 
harmoniously with a rather unattractive girl who was also a non- 
reader. It was really another boy! 
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when talk failed to halt the class proceedings, he tried more overt 

action. He mutinied against all regulations and began to incite the 

other boys to rebellion against the subject, teacher, program, and 

school. 

When he was finally persuaded to verbalize his grievance, it was 
discovered that what rankled was his jKsignment to the General In- 
dustrial program. This was a new curriculum in our school, for boys 
who could be classified as “slow learners”; the academic work was 
modified and a special shop program was arranged. Tommy had been 
a contented member of his group during his first year in school when 
he had no label and was indistinguishable from others of his grade. 
But in the third term all others in the grade had been allowed to make a 
choice of vocational shop, while the General Industrial boys found 
themselves assigned to a shop which was to offer work adapted to 
their ability. He felt a difference in not being permitted to make a 
choice. He had overheard an ill-advised comment on the General In- 
dustrial group made by one of the teachers; he had been teased by 
other students who cruelly labeled the group “the dumb ones.” Now 
he was fighting back. 

Why was he in the “slow-leamer” course? His application for ad- 
mission to high school indicated an IQ of 64 on a Pinmer B rest and a 
rating of Slow; this had been the chief basis for classification. Grades 
of 6.4 in arithmetic and 5.4 in reading (on a Stanford advanced test) 
had been recorded when he was in the first half of his eighth school 
year. The arithmetic grade was probably a true one, since this was 
his only strong subject. However, the reading score was completely 
invalid, and the IQ not merely useless but highly misleading. Further 
searching into his record (which had not been feasible before making 
program assignments) showed that he had achieved an IQ of 81 on a 
Stanford Binet test when in the fourth grade of elementary school. 
In the sixth grade he had been given a Pintner non-language test and 
had scored an IQ of 92. Examination of an Otis test answer sheet and 
observation during the administration of a reading test showed that 
his technique in taking any group test was to mark all the answers at 
random. 

When he came to trust us sufficiently, we found that he was com- 
pletely a nonreader. He could not recognize words in a second- or 
even first-grade vocabulary. Although his health was good, his at- 
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meeting stimulating people and of engaging in interesting things. These 
arc characteristic longings of the typical extrovert. When he graduated 
from high school he found, much to liis dismay, that the job that paid 
most, of those that he was able to locate, consisted in cashiering at 
a local department store. In view of the fact that he was the sole 
support of his family, there was no choice but to take the position. He 
started off well enough, making an enviable record as far as accuracy, 
dependability, and perseverance were concerned. Soon, however, a 
reaction set in, and he found great difficulty in trjdng to iorget the 
two-column mahogany desk and the comfortable swivel chair that he 
had envisioned for himself in the spacious office of an important firm. 
He could not forget the interesting variety of tasks and the numerous 
contacts with people of prominence that were part of such a job. The 
daydreaming became more frequent, and he began to develop in- 
accuracies in making change which quite often resulted in a short 
till when the receipts ^vere checked at the end of the day. Holding his 
rmnd on the job became an impossible art. Fatigue crept up on 
him during working hours with insidious regularity, and the position 
gradually became odious and hateful. The job was repetitive, the same 
thing day in and day out. There was no emotional outlet for a 
personality that cried out for variety and human company. Every- 
thing within him was stifled while on the job. He was about to quit 
when, through good fortune and some persuasion, he secured a posi- 
tion in the store’s cafeteria as a bus boy which, though paying less, 
was an emotional tonic to him since it brought him into contact with 
many people and with the give and take that comes from working in 
a group. 

Randy (Immafurity — Mother Induced) 

Randy came to the attention of the counselor very soon after he 
entered high school. Early in October the first of many referrals came 
from the algebra teacher. He was not doing his homework, and there 
were serious doubts in the mind of the teacher whether he was able 
to do the work, despite test scores which indicated enough ability. 
This was followed by reports of many infantile reactions, such as 
tossing paper, disrespect for the teachers and students in the class, 
shooting rubber bands and spitwads, talking out of turn, etc. Randy 
promised that it would not happen again. In November when the 
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A special program was worked out for him, with particular teachers 
wherever possible, so that he was able to meet graduation require- 
ments. He continued to attend remedial reading classes instead of 
being forced to cope with regular English work which was beyond 
him, and with the help he received he was able to pass the reading 
requirements of the driver education course. His attendance re- 
mained rather poor — ^he had an out-of-school job which made many 
demands on him — but his effort when in school was excellent and his 
behavior almost exemplary. 

By his last term in school he could read material on approximately 
the fifth-grade level. He was, and probably always will be, a slow 
reader, but he had acquired a good method of attack on new words 
and a large enough comprehension vocabulary to understand the 
words when he had figured them out. He was able to understand and 
enjoy the adapted text of Sherlock Holmes, a daily paper, and such 
magazines as Look and Life because the illustrations give enough clues 
to the text. 

An indication of his changed feelings toward school was shown in 
his seventh term when he brought his father to Parents’ Night. For the 
first time in years he knew that the comments of his teachers would 
be favorable, and he basked in the atmosphere of approval. All through 
his senior year he remained fearful that the goal of a diploma would 
elude him. “I can’t believe I’m going to get it. Every once in a while 
I get a bad feeling that I’m not going to graduate.” 

But graduate he did. Now he is working full time at the Job he held 
while in school — helping an older man establish a milk delivery service. 
He is working hard and making quite a lot of money. He will never 
be a bookworm, but now he can at least function in the essentials of 
his business, and can keep records and read the notes his customers 
leave him. Tommy is so far removed from the violent ambitions of 
his former days that he came back to school on his day off to see his 
favorite reading teacher. 

John’' (Immaturity— Limited Outlook) 

From early adolescence John had set his mind and heart upon an 
attractive job in some office where he would have the opportunity- of 

” Hyman Goldstein, PersoTulity md the ]ob, reprint no. 31, Science Research 
Associates, Chicago. 
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schools and another public school, and then returned with great 
promises as to future conduct. But the same pattern persisted, and 
again it was necessary to request his withdrawal from school. 

This is a particularly hard case for the counselor to handle. With 
continual promises to make good and the refusal of the parents to 
accept their part of the responsibility or any recommendation from 
the school personnel, it is literally impossible to bring about a change 
of behavior. 

Herbert (Immature — Lack of Bafonce) 

Herbert missed so many classes because of his activity in dramatics 
and debate that several teachers reported him in danger of failing, in- 
stead of receiving the college-recommended grades which he should 
make in terms of his ability. Earlier that year he had been allowed to 
take Radio Speech in place of physical education, from which he had 
been excused because of a heart condition. Several conferences with 
Herbert revealed his terrific desire to participate in these highly 
motivating activities and brought an avowal that he would spend 
more time on his other classes. Despite his statement to the counselor, 
there was little improvement in his other work until the counselor, 
through his speech instructor, threatened to suspend him from all 
speech activities unless he spent more time on his other classes. 
Herbert could not see what all the fuss was about. He would “do 
all right when he got to college.” It was pointed out to him that 
he would not even get into college if he did not make recommended 
grades in his college-required subjects. 

There are always a few students who become so enamored of the 
cocurricular activities that the curricular requirements seem unin- 
teresting or unimportant. In cases like this, the counselor, like the 
parent in the home, must sometimes say, “This you must do!” 

Paula (Immaturity — Egocentric) 

Paula says that she “gets by,” and has done so all of her life. She 
doesn’t want help— she just wants to be left alone! Paula was one year 
advanced in school, but wth only average ability and achievement. 
During her first semester in school she accumulated four F’s and one 
C in printing. She took part in no school activities, and stated that 
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teacher could no longer tolerate him, he was transferred to General 
Mathematics. In December his bus ticket was taken by the driver who 
was “fed up with his antics.” In January liis Spanish teacher referred 
him because of disrespect — talking — and failure to bring books and 
equipment to class. Again Randy admitted his shortcomings and 
promised the counselor that his actions would improve. In March the 
principal of a nearby elementary school called and stated that Randy 
had been identified as the person throwing firecrackers into the play- 
ground the night before. Randy was sorry he had bothered them at 
the elementary school. In April Randy’s social studies teacher said she 
could no longer tolerate 1^ childish antics and requested that he 
withdraw from the class. 

How could this small, round-faced, innocent-looking little boy stir 
such strong feelings in so many people? Randy was young. His 
mother had entered him in kindergarten before he was legally of 
age, “because it was only a few months.” Since Randy’s father had a 
position that required a great deal of time and attention but was not 
too secure from the financial angle, Randy’s mother attempted to keep 
any additional worries from him. Randy’s derelictions during his ele- 
mentary school days went unmendoned to the father. Each time 
Randy was sent to the office he very solemnly promised that it 
wouldn’t happen again. Conferences with the mother resulted only 
in criticism of the teacher’s handling of Randy and of the* school 
in general. The principal was brought into the case, and he requested 
that Randy’s father come in for a conference. This resulted in more 
defense and bluster. The father was angry because he had been kept 
in the dark about Randy’s problem, critical of the school’s handling 
of his boy’s affairs, and annoyed that this should add to the prob- 
lems he already had. However, there were to be changes and “no 
more of this foolishness!” In May there was a referral from the physical 
education department for "non-stripping" and pulling branches from a 
hedge to make whips. There was no apparent change in Randy’s at- 
titude. This situation condnued during his sophomore year. Teachers 
stood him as long as possible, changes were made in his program, and 
each time there were promises of good conduct and reform, but a 
pattern established over many years was hard to change. Permission 
to refer Randy to a psychiatrist was scornfully refused by the mother. 
Randy was withdrawn from school by request, attended two private 
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in the field. Since the counselor is so important in the counseling 
process, some statements about what a counselor should be and know 
were included. Methods in counseling at both elementary and high 
school level were presented, indicating the general developmental 
counseling that is necessary at the elementary level and the more 
specific individual remedial problems of the high school level. This 
was followed by classifications of problems and some typical problems 
faced by the school counselor. 
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she did not participate in any social or religious activities outside of 
school. Her health record indicated a considerable number of colds, 
a slight heart murmur, and the usual need of dental work and a 
tonsillectomy. She ate no breakfast or lunch, and sometimes no 
dinner! Her father was a truck driver who had been born in a 
European country and had rather definite ideas about what young 
people, and girls in particular, should do or not do. Paula refused to 
give any information about her home life. The record indicated three 
younger children at home. Paula had made no vocational choice and 
was not interested in taking an interest inventory. “A girl’s place is in 
the home!” She finally agreed to take a personality inventory and 
scored in the 5th percentile in both individual and social adjustment. 
She was especially low in family and school relations. When at the end 
of the school year the family moved from the school district, contact 
with Paula was lost. 

This is another type of problem that is difficult to handle. Lack 
of insight plus the environmental situation calls for therapy over a 
long period of time. Often there is little the counselor can do until the 
individual becomes mature enough to understand what she is doing. 

SUMMARY 

This chapter on counseling started out with certain basic premises 
that were learned from working with students. One is that every 
student will sometime need help. Guidance is not for the few extreme 
deviates but for all the students in the school. The needs of individual 
students are quite different, but many students have similar problems. 
A good many of the group do not have deep-seated problems that re- 
quire extended nondirective therapy. Most students have problems 
which require the presentation of information or assistance in seeing 
the implications of their acts or their environment. The authors seri- 
ously question the training or skill of the average school counselor to 
handle the therapy for deep-seated problems. These should be referred 
to specialists in the field. The good counselor will know when to refer 
cases beyond his ability to handle. 

The discussion of need was followed by some definitions of coun- 
seling, showing the differences of opinion by representative tvriters 
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Placement service should be provided for both in-school and out- 
of-school students. Much of the in-school placement should be avail- 
able for school-work programs. Out-of-school placement should be 
available for graduating seniors and alumni of the school. 


WHAT IS PLACEMENT? 

The nature and scope of placement encompasses more than Just 
aiding students in getting a job after graduation. It requires guidance 
in the proper selection of pre-job training. The placement service 
should follow up placement to help students improve their services 
and CO gain satisfaction on the job. In this sense placement service 
begins with proper training and continues as long as the school can 
help the worker advance and readjust while working. 

... to offer a program of studies which shall be suited to the varying 
needs of boys and girls; to assist boys and girls to develop right attitudes 
toward life and its problems; to assist them in discovering and developing 
their natural aptitudes; to guide them carefully by a wise discipline through 
the trying time when they are passing from the period of control imposed 
by others to the period of self-control; to take into account their budding 
idealism and their emerging religious concepts; to give them opportunities 
for expressing their social instincts in helpful and inspiring service, to cor- 
rect physical defects, and to build up habits of healthy Jiving; to acquaint 
boys and ^Is in an elementary way with the social, the economic, and 
the political problems which they must soon face in the world outside of 
school; to inculcate in them both by theory and by practice the principles 
of good citizenship; to induce as many as possible to go on with their 
education in higher schools; and to give to those who must take up at 
once the toil for daily bread a good start by way of special, though ele- 
mentary, vocational training.’ 

A group of junior high school administrators took the Ten Im- 
perative Needs of Youth as outlined in the booklet. Planning for 
American Youth^ and devised a new statement of needs to fit the 

‘Thomas Gosling, Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-school 
Principles, 29:15-14, 1945. 

‘Educational Policies Commission, Planning for American Youth, A Summary’ 
of Education for All American Youth, National Education Association, W'ashing- 
ton, 1951, p. 9. 


CHAPTER 7 

School Placement Service 


THE NEED FOR PLACEMENT SERVICE 

The need for placement service increases in relation to the in- 
creased complexity of job opportunities. The development of large 
schools in big cities as contrasted to small enrollments in villages has 
intensified the needs for placement help. 

When occupations were few in type and employers knew most 
of the graduating seniors by their first names, there was little need 
for school or community placement service. With urbanization has 
come a gulf between employer and prospective employee. 

Private agencies have been established to render placement service. 
These agencies must give their first considerations to profit in order 
to stay in business, and give secondary attention to the qualifications 
or needs of the job seeker and the requirements of the employer. State 
and municipal employment agencies have been set up to serve both 
employer and employee. The Federal government engaged heavily 
in employment service during depression and war years. Government 
service at the local, state, and national levels has been good, but lacked 
placement information possessed only by the school. 

Schools have greatly improved their record ’systems and have 
designated home-room teachers and counselors to know students more 
thoroughly than would be possible for personnel of either private or 
governmental agencies. Qassroom teachers know the weaknesses and 
strengths of student job seekers. They can tell prospective employers 
whether or not a student cxcek in art, leadership, mechanics, science, 
or selling. The schools are in a unique position to render improved 
placement service for their students and graduates. 

168 
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help them make the continuing adjustments which lead to successful 
placement. 


ORGANIZATION FOR PLACEMENT SERVICE 

The organization for placement will vary with the size and type 
of school. The illustrations in Figures 23 and 24 give examples of 
possible placement services in small and in large schools. 

The placement service is related to practically all areas of the 
educational program, such as academic courses, attendance, work ex- 
perience, electives, part-time work, guidance, extracurricular activities, 
and community activities. Students should be placed in grades, classes, 
and activities suitable to their needs, interests, and abilities. By using 
every school facility, placement will be more accurate and more 
likely. 

Under vocational placement the school has a definite responsibility 
in making available to the students information on the requirements of 
vocational opportunities pertinent to the areas of student interest. 

Present circumstances, and those in the foreseeable future, demand that 
the majority of our young men possess job skills and technical training in 
order to insure happy, successful work experience for themselves, and 
security for our way of life. Logic dictates that these facts hold extreme 
significance for the secondary school. Reason demands that the secondary- 
school educator take a close look at the program his school presents its 
young people to see if it measures up to the needs of these times.* 

Educationa l work experien ce, according to Eri ckson and Smith,* 
is created ^thcr in the school or in the communi^ to enrich__ ^sm- 
'denT’s educational program. These authors list some of the outstanding 
guiding principles in planning work experience programs. 

I. Work experience should be related as closely as possible to the total 
educational program of the student. 

'William N. McGowan, “We Need More Vocational Education,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, vol. Washington, 
January, 1952, p. IS. 

* C!i/Ford E. Erickson and Glenn E. Smith, Organization and Adminimation of 
Guidance Services, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1947. 
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junior-high-school-age child.* The first imperative need related to ad- 
i\istmetit follows; 

Imperative Need Number 1. All Junior high school youth need to ex- 
plore their own aptitudes and to have experiences basic to occupational 
proficiency. 

1. They need to explore various occupational fields and from the ex- 
ploration to choose fields to pursue further. 

2. They need to analyze their own personal interests and abilities. 

3. They need experiences which will give insight into the world at work. 

4. They need work experiences at home or elsewhere. 

5. They need to have information regarding the activities and require- 
ments of various occupational fields. 

6. They need to learn about and practice safety in connection with 
occupadons. 

7. They need to grow in their ability to be accurate and to experience 
sadsfacdon in the compledon of a job well done. 

8. They need to learn to work effecdvely with others and to gain satis- 
faction from contributing to the welfare of the group. 

9. They need to acquire certain skills which are basic to occupational 
success. 

The first imperative need of youth, as outlined in the Ten Im- 
perative Needs of Youth according to the booklet Flemning for 
American Youth, had been given as; 

All youth need to develop salable skills and those imder staodings and 
atdtudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant in 
economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work experience 
as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations.^ 

Many schools have as yet to develop this area to its fullest pos- 
sibilities. Many schools have paid too little attention to the problems 
which the child will face when he suddenly needs vocational place- 
ment. Many boys and girls come to their junior or senior year 
with little idea of their occupational future. The school should 

* Handbook for California Junior High Schoolt, Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, Calif., 18(2):6-7, 1949. 

* Educational Policies Commission, op. eit. 
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2. Supervision by both school and employer should be well planned to 
assure progressive learning and sound guidance. 

3. Adequate records of work experience should be kept by students, 
employers, and the school, 

4. School and community services without pay should be encouraged 
as a part of work experience to develop student responsibility for com- 
munity welfare. 

5. Schools should take the lead in cooperating with and utilizing com- 
munity resources in setting up a work-experience program.’ 

The significance of part-time work in the placement service is in 
helping students who might normally have to quit school because of 
economic necessity. They need help as much as do the drop-outs and 
graduates. Many students want help in getting part-time jobs just for 
spending money. Furnishing part-time workers is a valuable service 
for both students and employers. 

The placement service as a pare of the total guidance program is 
concerned with helping the student choose wisely and then begin 
working toward that goal. The guidance program is considered to 
be a set of resources aimed at bringing about an adjustment of the 
pupil. The program is designed to facilitate the entire school program 
and deals particularly with special problems of pupils. It works di- 
rectly with pupil problems and needs, and provides data and services 
for the school staff so that the entire school program may be carried 
out in an effective manner. The guidance office keeps a complete record 
of the pupil’s academic, social, personal, vocational, recreational, and 
extracurricular achievements. The guidance office tests individuals for 
an appraisal of their qualificadons for placement. Some of the most 
widely used tests preceding placement are: 

1. Mental examinations 

a. Wcchsler-Bcllevue Intelligence Scale 

b. Ohio State University P^chological Test 

c. A.CE. Psychological Rvamlnadon 

d. Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability 

e. California Test of Mental Maturity 

f. Army General Classificadon Tea 

g. Stanford-Binct Scale 

* Ibid^ p. 87. 
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PLACEMEtfT OfiCANiZATlON POft A SMALL SCHOOL 
Figure 23. 
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Every school subject can assist in the cv'cntual vocational adjustment of 
the students taking that particular subject. In English, the teacher can ad- 
vance the vocational growth of his students in several ways. When a pupil 
is taught to speak more effectively, he is adding materially to his general 
abilities, which later will be marketable themselves or ^viIl improve the 
marketability of his vocational skills. Persons in nearly all vocadons use 
these general abilities.* 

One of the most valuable vocational aspects of the social studies deals 
■with the interrelationship of the geography of a region and its occupa- 
tional life. Another vocarional aspect of the social studies is concerned 
■with the ways in which people of past eras and of different localities 
have earned their living, governed themselves, and carried on trade with 
other peoples. The study of the building of the pyramids, for instance, 
involves a consideration of the vocational problems of the people of 
ancient Eg}'pt. A third vocational aspect of the social studies deals with 
such current matters as employment, wage, and income trends; relation- 
ships bet%veen incomes and consumer prices; and the features and values 
of the American free enterprise system. 

Through mathematics, the teacher can show the role of quantitative 
thinking in such different occupations as {arming, carpentry, retailing, and 
engineering. Thus pupils study mathematics in terms of its relationship 
to the vocational Ufe out of which it grew and in which it is currently 
used.* 

These are merely examples of irhat may be done by teachers In the 
several subjects. A student should understand the relationship of the 
subject he is studying to his field of work. The student who realizes 
that the subject he is studying is related to his vocational goal xisually 
puts forth more effort in his study. The role that the nonacademic 
class plays in relation to occupational opportunities is obvious. 

Service to the community is an important aspect of the placement 
service. It is the school’s job to acquaint students wth opportunities 
for community service, as well as to place them in lucrative jobs. 
Placement service can help both the worker and the community. 


* Shirley A. Hamrm and Blanche B. Paulson, Cowuelhtg Adolescents, Sdence 
Research Associates, Chicago, 1950, p. 226. 

•Ibid^ p. 227. 
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2. Interest inventories 

a. Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

b. Kuder Preference Record 

c. Occupational Interest Inventory 

3. Personality tests 

a. Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

b. Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors GAMIN 

c. California Test of Personality 

d. Adjustment Inventory — Bell 

e. The Personality Inventory — ^Bemrcuter 

f. An Inventory of Factors STDCR 

4. Special aptitude tests 

a. Survey of Working Speed and Accuracy — ^Ruch 

b. Survey of Space Relations Ability — Case, Ruch 

c. Seashore Measures of Music Talents 

d. Purdue Pegboard 

e. O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test 

f. The Meier Arc Tests: I, Art Judgment 

g. Test in Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art 

h. MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability 

i. Test of Mechanical Comprehension — ^Bennett 

j. Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test 

k. Ferson-Stoddard Law Aptitude Examination 

l. Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude Test 

m. Aptitude Test for Medical Schools 

n. Pseudo-Isochromaric Plates for Testing Color Perception 

Follow-up is a vital part of the placement service. This phase of 
placement and re-placement has been covered in Chapter 8. 


RELATION OF THE CURRICULUM TO PLACEMENT 

Adapting the curriculum to the problems of the worker and to the 
skills needed in obtaining and holding a job successfully is a cooperative 
undertaking for the curriculum and placement offices. The director of 
the placement service should work cooperatively also with the various 
departments, and take the lead in pointing out how different subject 
areas can contribute to the job of making effective workers. 
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favorable position than any of these agencies since it knows the stu- 
dent and his abilities. In this chapter, stress is placed upon the school’s 
place in operating a placement service and in recommending coopera- 
tion with other agencies. Bryan points out that placement is not a one- 
person or one-agency function: “ 

Placement services are a necessary adjunct to a fully operative program 
of work-experience education. Placement may be done by teachers, coordi- 
nators, counselors, or others. However, a department of placement and 
follow-up to coordinate and extend placement services is desirable. Essen- 
tial services to be rendered by such an office include: coordination of 
school placement with business and industry, state employment offices, and 
other agencies; assistance in placement of graduates, drop-outs, and students 
who need employment help to remain in school; collection and dissemina- 
tion of local occupational information which will be beneficial in training 
and placement; and participation in student surveys and follo^v-up studies 
which will be helpful in placement and in curriculum modification. This 
department might well operate in accordance with such basic underlying 
principles as the following; placement is an important and integral part 
of the counseling program; every student should receive the maximum 
education stiitable to his interests and abilities before full-time occupational 
placement is considered; service to the student according to his individual 
needs should be the principal criterion for placement; and placement made 
in accordance with student interests and abilities often should lead to a 
permanent vocational choice. 

Prot'isions have been made in vanous size schools to handle thfe 
problem; 

1. A placement counselor or director in large schools might devote 
his entire time to contacting employers, aiding students in seeking em- 
ployment, placing them in suitable jobs, and aiding them to make satis- 
factory’- adjustments on the job. One of his major contributions is in 
gathering pertinent information and in disseminating it to personnel 
involved in the placement service. 

2, Some large cities have a centralized placement service organized 
to handle the needs of all youth. 

’’Joseph G. Br)’an, “How Can the School Develop Placement Sen-ices and 
\^^ork Experience Education for Youth?" Bulletin of tbe Natton^il Astociation of 
Secondary-school Principals, vol. 37, Washington, April, 1953. p. 33. 
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Kitch outlines other basic considerations related to the planning of 
a work placement program which include the folloiving; 

1. The work placement services provided by a school should be de- 
veloped in such a manner as to make the services kno\vn and available to 
all students. 

2. The interest of all faculty members in the placement program should 
be encouraged. This can be done by occasional reports to the faculty on 
the number of placements made and the number of students desiring jobs. 
Faculty members can be encouraged to dev’elop contacts ^vith potential 
employers. 

3. In a school of suitable rize, a central placement office is needed where 
employers’ calls can be received and where students interested in part-time 
or full-time employment can call regularly. 

4. Placement on a job ought to be considered a part of the counseling 
process with all available information from student records being used to 
insure proper placement. A properly placed student constitutes an effective 
public relations measure, w’hile an improperly placed student can result in 
much criticism of the school. 

5. Work-experience programs will make placement easier. Experience 
indicates that many students placed on work-experience jobs remain as 
full-time employees following graduation from school. 

6. Contacts between students and employers in connection with career 
conferences, field trips, and similar activities will result in placements later. 

7. Time and effort invested in giving students experience in employment 
interviews and in filling out application forms will pay dividends in place- 
ments. 

8. School placement programs should be carried on in cooperation with 
public employment services, employers, labor groups, and other interested 
community agencies. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PLACEMENT SERVICE? 

The responsibility for the placement service is still largely un- 
determined. Local, state, and Federal employment agencies certainly 
have more experience, more money, and more information on occu- 
pational opportunities. However, the school finds itself in a more 

Donald E. Kitch and William H. McCreary, “Improving Guidance Programs 
in Secondary Schools,” Bulletin of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, no. 19, December, 19S0, p. 43. 
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Last name First name Address Phone 

Date of birth Age Grade Type of course 

FOR SlUnENTS PBESHfELY BiPLOYED 

(Firm or individual) Address Phone 


Total hrs. vk 

Circle periods rtiich you attend school: l-2-3'4'5-6 

FOR SlOraNrS UESnONG EMPLOYMENT 

Ifhen ym* rrfnild warlr- 

After school, neekends, evenings only, etc. 




1 


Figure 25. Employment survey blank 


Educational Placement 

College admission requirements should be made available to students 
going on to college. Students should be scheduled into the proper 
courses to fulfill admission requirements. A list of colleges, universities, 
and trade schools, udeh a summary of their particular areas of special- 
ization, should be readily available. Some counseling time should be 
available to insure good college placement. 

Vocational Placement 

Students should be scheduled into as many exploratory’ courses in 
junior high school as possible, to aid in the determination and sclec- 
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3. In some of the smaller schools the functions of the placement 
service fall on the principal, department heads, or teacher coordinators. 

Basic to any placement service is the part that teachers play. They 
cannot get away from the fact that they are all preparing the student 
for the field work. 

The placement service should utilize all available facilities, for ex- 
ample, a druggist, the store manager, the shopkeeper, the commercial 
teacher, a doctor, and others. All these and others should be utilized 
in giving advice and information that will help the job seeker. In addi- 
tion, the service should make available information concerning edu- 
cational opportunities and admission practices of various educational 
institutions. The responsibility of business and industry for the prepara- 
tion and provision of work experience for youth is gaining recog- 
nition. The large numbers and varieties of jobs, the complexity of our 
industrial society, and the need for intelligent citizenship present a 
challenge to the employer of youth today. The responsibility for 
teaching youth to face community problems affecting their own 
welfare and aiding them in finding the answers should be accepted 
by community organizations such as the YMCA, chambers of com- 
merce, and service clubs. 

PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES 

The procedures and techniques in the school placement service 
should be based primarily on the facilities of the school, the provisions 
made for placement services, the size of the community, the sociolog- 
ical and economic aspects of the community, the types of organiza- 
tions in the community, and numerous other factors. Each school 
must tailor its placement service to fit the needs of its own community. 

Student Survey of Placement Needs 

A survey of students should be made to establish the need for a 
placement service by determining the number of students already em- 
ployed and the number of students desiring employment. The need 
often depends upon the type of community, size of school, class of 
students, cooperating placement agencies, and other factors. Figure 25 
illustrates a useful employment survey blank. 
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PERMIT TO WORK. 


Data cf luuanc* Data ef Expiration 

on Snturdays and during Rogular Vacation from School 


KMPLOYER; 

NOTE Minor'j Ate and 
I’toof THEN read on bark 
>r card: 

Axes 13 and 13 — Far. I 

H and 15— Par. II 

” 18 »tid 17 — Par. Ill 

.ALSO read Par. IV 


— Over- 


school DISTKiCT: . 

Signature 


foum p.s a. « 


Por. !• Th« Foir Labor Slandaras Ad of 1938 (P.l.S.A>1938) prohibita ell 
employment ef minert UNDER 14 year* of ege In tnduatrlea tubied to this Act. 
PAR. II. Certain fob* may be held by minora 14 end 15 yeera eld In induatriea 
subiect te F.L.S.A. (40 hear week limit). It ia the empleyer'a reapentiblllty te 
check en legollty of {eba. (Also lee Per. III.) 

Par. III. Induatriea aubiect to F.l.S.A.>1938 may not hire a miner whoae permit 
does net show one of the following aa proof of ege: Certificate of Dirih or Bap. 
tism, Inaurance Policy, Bible Record (or other document), Poaaport, or the com. 
binotlon of School Record and Affidavit. 

Par. IV. Minora under 18 years moy not work more than 8 houra per day or 
48 hours per week, nor before 5 o.m. or after 10 p.m. 

ALL occupotlons dangerous to life and limb or injurious to health or morals 
ore prohibited for minors UNDER T6 years. 


Minor's Signoture 


Figure 27. Sample of work permit 


appraisal of the student’s work experience for each grading period is 
a necessity for proper evaluation. A form for this purpose is repre- 
sented in Figure 29. 

The employer should always notify the placement service when 
employment is terminated. The form shown in Figure 30 can be used 
for this purpose. 
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tion of a satisfactory vocation. Community agencies should be soHcitcd 
to help youth by volunteering services for consultation, speaking en- 
gagements, assemblies, or by Itelp to individuals. A compilation of 
opportunities and job requirements should be made available for use 
in the placement office. Bulletin boards, student newspapers, and var- 
ious other media should be employed in making students aware of 
vocational opportunities and placement services. The placement serv- 
ice should handle work permits such as the ones represented in Figures 
26 and 27. 



Figure 26. A typical work permit 


Record of student work. A careful record of a student’s work ex- 
perience should be kept in his cumulative record. Figure 28 represents 
a form which is used by one school. 

Work Experience 

A thorough investigation of local, state, and national regulations and 
laws should be made before any part of the work-experience program 
is initiated. Any forms necessary to carry on this program should be 
devised or secured by the placement office. A program of job tryouts 
for orientation into the field of work might prove worthwhile. An 





Job title ^tal hours per week 



Figure 29. Report on student worker 
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Figure 28. Student work record 


Part-lime work. Application forms should be made available in con- 
formance with local, state, and national regulations concerning em- 
ployment of nunors. A survey should be made of students desiring 
part-Me employment during the summer months, vacation periods, 
and before and after school hours. This service of the placement bu- 
reau should be pubhcized ro bring about a response from all available 
sources of part-time employment. The use of a form similar to the 
one represented in Figure is recommended. 
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NOTICE OF TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 

Date — 

Ihi! l! fo tcriify Hal — of omplovael 


whose last known address was 

left ew eta^ld^ on 

Permit Issued by 

His work was was not . satisfactory. 

Remarks: 


-(dale). Serial No. of work permit- 


ISIGHEDI- 

By- 


Return to issuing authority Q 

{4')«n rciuintd <« aohool <)« ta bt la ' 

ihv eiti pcluracd (a iKt Vort Parfriil StctMfi. i( ok* ockaol J 
a farm may ka ua«d ai a yaoooard if daiirad, by yluiaf add 


'ark periHj*. at ckachcj kriav. 

Return to school Q 


Figure 30. 


CURRICULAR OFFERINGS 

Field trips might be a worthwhile experience growing out of a 
course in occupations. A portion of the library facilities should be sec 
aside for information on various aspects of the placement service. 
These materials might well be used by students in preparing English 
reports, social studies projects, or in seeking information related to a 
particular field. Biographical materials have been a powerful influence 
in determining future objectives, goals, and standards for the individ- 
ual. Interviewing men and women in the fields of the student’s interest 
is a part of a unit in any of the subject fields. 

The provision for role-playing as an instructional device might well 
be the start of an interest in a particular field for some student. The 
use of speech students in classrooms or in assemblies is an excellent 
method of stimulating interest in vocational placement. The use of 
audio-visual aids presenting information on all phases of occupations 
cannot be minimixed. Job-getting conferences (conducted by author- 
ities or persons in the area) on “do’s and don’ts" for the job seeker 
are worthwhile. Units in occupations are tisually offered by most 
schools. 
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each applicant interviewed on forms devised by the placement office, 
as an indication of the need for possible guidance in the weaker areas. 
Self-evaluation sheets may prove invaluable to the conscientious job 
seeker as an aid to self-improvement. The above functions indicate 
that even though there may be a director of placement, many other 
persons in the school and community* should compose the total per- 
sonnel of placement service. 
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COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 

A community council consisting of representatives from a variety 
of agencies such as schools, service clubs, labor groups, and business 
and religious associations plays a vital part in any placement service. 
A )ob survey should be made available to the students. A survey of 
activities where students can be of service to the community should be 
made. A directory of public and private employment agencies should 
be maintained by the placement service. The organization of a Career 
Day^^ involving participation by leaders in the various occupational 
fields has proved very valuable to both students and participants and 
is an excellent device for public relations. 


PLACEMENT PERSONNEL 

A comprehensive testing program should be conducted to determine 
a student’s interest, aptitude, and ability. The school should be placed 
on the mailing lists of city, state, and Federal civil service announce- 
ments. Visits should be made by the placement director to local, state, 
and commercial employment agencies to establish a working relation- 
ship. A list of local concerns should be notified of youth available for 
employment. All media of communications should be used in adver- 
tising the program. All records, such as registration cards, cumulative 
records, employer and employee forms, appraisal forms, surveys, and 
pertinent data in connection with the placement service should be kept 
up to date. The proper organization of this service is extremely im- 
portant to efficient operation of the placement office. Employers 
should be given request-for-help forms to simplify the process of ob- 
taining satisfactory employees. A report of each student’s interview 
should be submitted to the placement office on a standardized form 
as a record of acceptance or rejection by the employer and as an 
indication of possible need for further guidance and counseling. A 
form letter of introduction containing personal data about the appli- 
cant should prove very helpful to both the employee and employer. 
The employer should submit a completed personal rating form for 
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time, just so the ^idancc worker should e mploy follow-up as a con - 
tinuing diagnosis of a continuous educational process. 


Benefits of Guidance Follow-up 


A good follow-up program will help the pupil while he is in school 
by helpi^ t wm to malfe-tncrSingly better adjustm ents, y^hen th e 
ednrfltin n^ pre^rriptin n is made for a pupil after diagnostic testing , 
a follow-up should be made to checlc on the resultA-nJfme prescription. 


A further prescription should th en be made to insure tiw'gluld^s con- 
tinuing gro wthathh~gdjnstm£ nt.^^^ prescription is tailing while tne 
pupil is still in school, changes^ould be made in the instructi onal 
program to fit the n eeds of the learner . Such an in-school^'foUow-up 
program Wlir do much to diminish thp^_nnm her nf drnp-rmts. ^ 
Out-of-school follow-up studies may not benefit those wjmjiave 
already go ne through their school experience , but proper interpreta- 
tion of finding s will help administrators and curriculum m^ers to 
better adjust instructional offerings to the needs^of students still in 
school. If the follow-up program has prop^rtJrMdth, it will serve 
encourage students who have gone inf 6 business" and industr y by 
letting them know that their school is following their careers an d will 
offer additional help in the f orm of postgradu^n:g*'^idancp-^ ncl adult 
education, in general, the folJow- up program benefits both stude nts 
in school and out-of-school workers, as we ll as improving instruc tion. ^ 


IN-SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP 

There are many types of in-school follow-up in guidance. When 
group tests are giv en, it is not enough to record the re^nh*; nn ru mul^- 
tivc record ca rds and tuck them away safely in the files. Follow-up 
procedures should util ize all test result to the maximum for the bene- 
fit of rhc^^ividiinl. After enrh rniin<;f»1m0 thc COUnSelor 

should not assume chat his client will carr^’ out the mutually deter- 
mined recommendations of the interview 100 per cent. Some cheerful 
and carefree client s shake off the advantages of the coims«;‘]ing.in f^r- 
view and rem ain as maladjusted as ever. unlcs^jhc..Gotlnsclor takes the 
initiative to see that something happens. Strang* believes that the 

*Ruth Stranp, CotinscUng Techniques in College and Secondary School, rev. 
ed., Haq>cr & Brothers, New York, 1949, p. 14. 



CHAPTER 8 


Follow^'iip in Guidance 


An important objective of education is to en courage and adequat ely 
e quip ea ch «;rn denr to succee d at t he highest level of lyhich hsAs po- 
tent ially canah le. It is now recognized th at the responsibility of the 
>>■* school^^^ofis not terminate at graduation, but continues as aid and en- 
cou«!g ement to the student when he takes his place in the commu nity. 

Follow-up guidance is not confined to students who leave school 
by graduation or drop-out. Pupils in the elementary school who have 
received guidance service, particularly guidance service of a special 
nature, should have some follow-up attention to test how well the 
guidance service has worked. Further and con^tfing adjustment 
should occur as a result of follow-up. /tppliAsUA-in- 

school and out-of-school simations. 


WHAT IS FOLLOW-UP? 

. Erickson defines follow-up as a service intended to sectire Infoima - 
\tio n about former pupils , an d to provide continuing services for pupi ls 
lafter t hey leave school.^ The term follow-up, as used in this chapter, 
“ is more comprehensive. It applies to a recheck on the effectiveness of 
in-school guidance services, as well as a recheck on the school’s in- 
structional program after the student has terminated his school ex- 
perience. 

Follow-up, when applied to both in-school and o u t-nf-school situa- 
tions, becomes a technique for evaluating the appropriateness and 
adequacy of the instructional program while in process, as well as 
after completion. Just as a phyrician rechecks his patient from time to 

‘Gifford E. Erickson, A Basic Text for Guidance Workers, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Giffs, N.J., 1947, p. 9. 
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time, just so the ^idancc worker should e mploy follow-up as a con - 
tinuing diagn osis of a continuous educational process. 

Benefits of Guidance FoIIow-up 

A good follow-up program will help the pupil while he is in school 
by helpi^ to malArlncrSsingly' better adjustm ents, y^hen th e 
pdnriiHo n^ prescriptio n is made for a pupil after diagnostic testing , 
a follow-up should be made to c heck on the resuIt^-tTfme prescripti on. 
A further pr escription should thffl be made to insu^ thy^fiild’s con- 
tinuing gro wth aT^d-ntl[n^rme nr.^J^thp prescription is failing while the 
pupil is sti ll in schoo l, changes shoul d be made in the instru^ onal 
program to fit the needs of the learner . Such an in-school^iull^w-up 
prograni will do much to diminish rh^niimhp r nf Hrnp-nnrg ^ ^ 

Out-of-school follow-up studies may not benefit those wjiojiave 
already go ne through their school experienc e, but proper interpi^ta- 
tion of finding s will help administrators and curriculum makers to 
better adjust instructional offerings to the need^of students still in 
school. If the follow-up program has“propii-^r«dth, it will s^e to 
encourage students who have gone int6 business* and industr y by 
letting them know that their school is following their careers an d will 
offer additional help~rn the form of posfgraduSrtg^^idfinrp^ nd adult 
education. in~general, the folJow- up program benefits both stude nts 
in school and out-of-school workers, as we ll as improving instruc tion. ^ 


IN-SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP 

There are many types of in-school follow-up in guidance. When 
group tests arc giv en, it is not enough to record the nn cii mnln> 

tivc record ca rds and tuck them away safely in the files. Follow-up 
procedures should utili ze all test rcsulG to the maximum for the bene- 
fit of th e individnnl. After earh cnnncpling intcr\’icw, the counselor 
should not assume that his client will carr^’- out the mutually deter- 
mined recommendations of the intendew 100 per cent. Some cheerful ^ 
and carefree client s^ shake off the advantages of the conncelingJn t^r, ‘ 
view and remain as maladjusted 3s_ cvcr. unles^hg..coufiselor takes the 
initiative ro sec tliat something happens. Strang* bclici'cs that the 

*Ruth Stnng, Coumcling Teebntquet in ColJegf end SeconJery School, 
ed.. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1949, p. H. 
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counselee in man y cases is not helped to the poin t where he mal^ a 
goo d a^ustment unless sufficient fo llow-up is madp- This sometimes 
^ results in a series of interviews. Strang also points out that “follow-up 
studies of individuals who h^e been counseled are essential to an 
evaluation of the counseling process.”® — • 

^ In-sciki^r^follow-up is especially important wi th respect to case 
""studlesTWhen a pupil is suffic iently maladjusted to need special stuj y, 
the study, p er se, is pr actically useless unless followed by contin uing 
restudy and readjustment of his environment. One school reported 
recently on a pupil who had been the object of five special case stud- 
ies; three of these had been made in different schools, and the suc- 
ceeding schools were not aware that earlier studies had been made. 
The five studies had d< me little to help the pupil, because appro priate 
follow-upjyasjaddng. In co ntrast, other schools make one study , and 
then prngrp<;s inm fnllnw.np proc edures. Instead of repeating individ ual 
testing and home interviews w itho ut going beyond the diagnost ic 
stage. 

A Cou nty«vwd e ln*$;hOel Follew>up Progrom 

The Los .feigeles^^Cgiiniy Superintendent of^^fbools’ Divisigp of 
Rese arctTand (juidance. maintains a staff of a d irect or, thr ee secondar y 
cons ultant psychologists , and thi rteen elementary consultant psychp lo- 
gists who, as part of their service to school districts, make special 
studies of c hildren wittt~~severe pioblem^. Much of the routine data 
called for is supplied^by^^e school. The ps ychologist from the cou nty 
office, or a p sychometrist in the school distric t, does the individual 
testing. Following testing and the assembling of needed data, a case 
conference composed of the county consultant and personnel respon- 
sible for the child’s adjustment is held to determine causes of the mal- 
adjustment and to plan a workable solution. 

Case Study Follow-up Needed 

though the case study may be a model of perfection, the 
\ I child i s apt to slip_Jback into his old ten dencies toward maladjniirm enc 
' unless conti nuing folW-upJreeps him on thp right trar V Just to be 
sure that schools remember the child and his problem, the Division of 
Research and Guidance sends the form listed as Figure 32 to the 
*lbid. 
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H10C5?ESS REPORT 

School 

District 

Pupil’o name - Birihdate ___________ Sex 

Pupil's ■■ _ 

Street or route City-tov?i 

Original reason for the special Study: 


Is this pupil now enrolled In your district? Yes JJo 

If not, to what district has he transfered? 

School District 

Has the report of the fecial Study been sent to the new school? Yes No. 


1. ibw has the pupil's behaTior, adjustment and achieveDent isproved? 

Z» Tihat,has been done to help the pupil? 

& R^ical care: 

b. School planoiog ibr the pupil *8 needs: 
e. Change in home conditions: 

3. Please describe the pupil's present needs: 

4, Is there a need for flirther study by tbe Research and Guidance Coordinator? 

Yes Ro 


Signature of person ccnpleting form 
ftjsiticm Date 

Figure 32. Outline for special study follow>up 


schools from time to time, as a means of helping- rhem check on th e 
child's progress and make necessary changes inJiic_prrigf arn 
When the follW-up form listed as Figure 52 is examined by the 
consultant psycholo^st, plans are made to recheck the pupil if his 
progress is not satisfactory. If he is reported as making satisfactoiy 
progress, another follow-up form is sent to the school at a later time. 
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By following up the pupil’s progress systematically, lapses into mal- 
adjustment are diminished and greater progress is made toward normal 
achievement in the school program. 

Many more examples could be cited of in-school follo^v-upof 
guidance services. Most authors have given chief s tress to out-of- 
schoolfj>llow-up, but l ^er thinking in the field demands much 
^reater^^ention to techniques which keep the pupil g rowingj a-ius 
maximu m in the direction beneficial to society while he is still in 
school. Among the ne w dev^lo^ents i n ^follgjy-up procedure is the 
parpm- rnpf^rpnrp whirF^ c^pplc g^g^t^ formal re^rt cards . This type 
of follow-up is concerned chiefly with th^-iSupirs achievement and\ 


of follow-up is conceme^c^fl y with th^-pu^l’s ^ achievement and\ 
^ seems to work best at the^ementary level. Its unlquedistinction is 
that it combines t^ej torts of parents and'^chers toward the en- 
couragem ent and guidance of the pupil’s effort s in working up to his 
capacity. The parent conferences, ro work siir.rp.ssfnllv. must be sched- 
^le^ in a series, since one parent conference i Tnot sufficient to solve 
all ot the pupil’s educalSonal needs. In this sense, succeeding confer- 
ences are a part ot the in-school follow-up program. 


OUT-OF-SCHOOl FOLLOW-UP 

Theje* are many types of out-of-school follow-up. One school in 
Ohio had the freshman class s end postal cards to recent graduates, as 
^ ^ rnMus of making a brief follow-up study and getting occupational 
in^etmation. Another school in Texas had students who were taking 
voca tional unit interview the businessmen of the community to 
^ find our what p revocadonal training they pvppfii-gfLfrnm rhp gf-hn nl. 

Still another school in ^ V'ashilTSton~made an Wa borate study of each 
^ student in its last year 5 cl ass and repeated the study for the s ame 
class after five veare. A fo^h school, which was visited ^ oji g of 
the authors in Ne w York state, imde a follow-up of every tenth stu- 
dent who gradua teS^on Several school siytirpmc 'inH one 

county i n California have made rec ent studies **bt those who leave .S e- 
fore graduauonT ' 


Who Should Moke the Study? 

The authors’ survey of seven Western states indicated that coun- 
selors, guidance committees, business education teachers, and others 
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usually make the follo\v-up^^si;udics^^^bui follow^ studicsjmy be 
made also by ad ministAcOKT tcachci^ librafen^ placcmenf"officerS t 
and the stud ents themselves^ Pt aetices va ry from school to school 
concerning the delegation*^frcsponsij3iIitv fo r a follow-up study . In 
all cases, however, the principaTisfinally responsible for seeing that 
the studies are made and that proper use is made of the findings. Of 
most importance, all certificated personnel should use data revealed 
by the follow-up study. 

Who Should Be Studied? 

As indicated above, there are many tj^pes of follow-up studies and 
they differ not only in techniques but wit h res pect to the class o f 
studen t studied. So me schools have confined their follow-up study 
to those who ha ve pone on to higher educatio n. Ot hers have spec ie^ 
ized in stude nts who have gone into the world of work . Studies have 
been made of homemakers. Recently more emphasis has been given 
to a follow-up study of those who ha ve entered military service. G ood 
results have been secured from limited studies of the post-high-school 
unemployed and the unemployable. Revealing facts have been secured 
by follo w-up studies of delinquents^ In ge neral, it is safe to conclude 
that when possib le, a school should study all school leavers, drop-o uts 
as well a s graduates. I f all school leavers cannot be studied, a samplin g 
process is satisfactory, pr ovided the school’s enrollment is iar_ge 
enough for the sample to give a good cross section. The determina - 
dinr »vilir iShnuld dv AUidUd jpmr t.\lv tsh f 

school and the particular information needed at the tim e. 

Limited Follow-up Studies 

If the objective of the follo^^p is t o secure specific informatipj i to 
improve a limited phase ^oTthc school’s program , then the partial 
follow-up study is satisfactory. For example, the English department 
may have launched upon a two -year curriculum revision of all j ^glish 
classes. In this case, the school can secure valuable data by checking 
the effectiveness of the several aspects of English instruction for bo th 
graduates and nongraduates . Another type of limited study would be j 
to correlate tr uancy and lack of achievemenr with brer dplingnency j 
records. 
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Purposes of the OuNof-schooi Follow-up 

The out-of-school follow-up may have many purposes, particularly 
if the follow-up study is limitedjoji narrow aspect of the school s pro- 
gram. If the foUow-u p is ge^fe^thc f ollowing purposes are usually 
apparent: 


1 To encourage graduates to feel t he security which results when 
a school continues to seek the advancem enr anrl-sarisfaetinn of its 
alumju 

analyz e the effectiveness of the several cur ricula 
n--^T]!To se cure occupational informa tion 

To se cure data for curriculum revision 

secure data for the prevention of school drop-outs 
train st udents in the n^ds ot community ente^ rises 
' — 'I. To offer citizenship tr aining that mahes for satisfied and adjuste d 
memb en of the commun ity 

8. To offer proper postgraduate guidance and adult education 


Techniques for FoUow-up Studies 

Among the foUow-up techniques which schools have found suc- 
cessful are: 


-r<3^tionnaires to former students 
2/''Que5tionnaires to employers 
3.'Tntcp4cws v'ith former students 
4Mn«rvie\vs with employers 

5. ^Aspidy of former students in directories and personnel records 

6. of former students at homecoming time 

7. ^^^rts from institutions of higher learning 

8. Other techniques 

Questionnaires to employees end employers. Questionnaires are of 
^ many types: v ery brief^- erv l ong, a check list , or blanks that require 
“ considerable wiiting. Many schools provide medium-length question- 
\ naircs, wherein many items may be checked, borne provisio^n should 
« always be made for ihcstudc nt to write respon ses that cannot be pre- 
\ sented in the check-list section^ The form listed as iMf^re k nn zx- 




Figure 33. A follow<up study of high school graduates 
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- j7^ grr^TT n*?; lO ga U. FCB EfltS flSi THAT YOT EATS 

Example 

Very Hslpful, circle © 3 3 

Helpful, circle ^ 

Little or To Help, circle S....- ^ 2 (3) 

10. In ywr opiruen bow helpful was the preparatica that your high school gsre you 

Very Little 

Help- Help- or Ifo 
ftil ful Help 

a. Eesdicg fOr eajojasnt? ^ f ^ 

b. Derelopxrg a satisfying personal hobby? 12 3 

c. TahiEg 23 interest lo the duties of citizenship such as 
TotiEg, cacpai^uBg, readirg shout catters of pidilie or 

political interest? * ^ 3 3 

d. Appreeiatirg end understanding activities in the field 

of dracaties, ttisie, or art? 12 3 

1 6 . Taicying e:^ participating m social activities such as 

dances, parties, cr other grcip gatherings? 1 2 3 

f. Eajcying eports as a spectator? 12 3 

g. TeHiig part in sports? 1 3 3 


t lL tha you think back crer the tiiB you sent to bi^ sc hool, bow lould you rate the 
help yew receired fWe your teachers led cousselors la each of the areas listed 

Veiy Uttl. 

Bslp- Bdp- or Vo 
fUl fill Belp 

a. Selecting rejects lOdle lo acixiol.... 12 3 

b, Plerjirg for yoir* life work (voeaticsal guidance) 12 3 

e. Preparii^ for college (seeticg requireawts for e±sis- 

alcn, etc.) 12 5 

d. Learning how to go ebout getting B Job.. 123 

e. Clscorering your abilities, interests, esd wsaisiesses... 12 3 

f. LeamiEg hew to tolve prchlecs of a persceal kind (rela- 
tienships with other people, icrnes, l»=e problcs, 

etc.) 12 3 1 

g. Preparing fhr ecceessftsl carnage 1 2 3 ' 

h. Taking care of your health- 12 3 

i. Osing your ocney wisely 12 3 

J. Selecting activities that interested you (athletics, 

clubs, dr«atics, etc.) 12 3 

12. Bew o^.ea to you take part in the ecUntles listed below? (Circle 1 for Oftee; 

2 for Saastiegs; 3 fcr Rerer.) 


e. Foal bocts cr nsgaziaes frr plesrcro 

fhgage in a tetby rcch as woodwork, etasp collection, 

etc 

c- Discuss catters of £pcd goTcraarct cr civic Irproroeat 
with your friends cr associetes 

d. Attend, listen to, cr take part in susicel, artistic, cr 

drsnatic activities * 

e. Attend social activities cuch as pertles, iacees, cr 

ether greu? gatherings 

f. Listen to cr attend athletic » v r s - . . - - 
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g. ffake active part in a-spqrt euch as gclfi tennis, etc... -1 Z 2 

13. ^hat iS'your chief recreational or leisure time activity? 

(Naas only one. ) 

14. As you look hack oVer your hi^ school ejperiences, do yo'u think high school 
fratpmities and sororities are desirable? 

{Circle 1, 2, or 3, ) 

1. Yes 2. No 3. No opinion 

Please conment: 

EELOT! IS PRINTED A LIST OF SUBJECTS. fcDST OF KERB AVAILABLE TO YOU lUlILE YOO 
?SRE JK HlCa SCHOa. ITSE THIS UST OF SUBJECTS IN ANSKSRIH3 QUESTIONS 15 THRODOI 19. 

ART 


1. Costume design 

32. 

Auto electrics 

a. Crafts 

33. 

Auto essentials 

3. Dreifing and painting 

34. 

Auto mechanics, trade 

4. Home end eonminity planning 

35. 

Aviation 

5. Stagecraft 

36. 

Electric shop 


37. 

Forge and welding 

COMZEECIAL 

38. 

General metal 

6. Bockkeepisg 

39. 

Machine shop 

7 . Business English 

40. 

M.echanical drawing 

e. Cbcmerclal arithraetic 

41. 

printing 

9. Ccensrclal law 

42. 

Sieet metal 

10. Office appliances 

IL SalessSB^ip 

43. 

Tbod shop 

12. Shorthand 


MAUEMATICS 

13. Typing 

44. 

Algebra 

45. 

Arithaetio 

Emsi 

46. 

Cecmetry 

14*. Creative writing 

15. Dramatics 

47. 

irigonceatry 

16. Higlish xi, m 


lUSIC 

17. English IV 

46. 

Band or orchestra 

IB. Craasar end ccmposltlon 

49. 

Harncny 

19. Joumalisa 

50. 

Music appreciation 

SO. Public speaking 

51. 

dee club or choir 

LA'mGE 


raySICAL EDUCATION 

21. Frendi 

52, 

Physical education 

22. Cerosa 

53. 

Team sports 

23. Latin 

24. Spanish 

54. 

Fhyttas 

BiSiOTC 

», 

MaiTARy lEIHJCE 

25. Qothlcg 


scrnra 

2t. Qothing eelectica 

5€. 

Dlolo^ 

27. Child care end hcne pursing 

57. 

Botany 

20. Iboda 

50. 

Chcniatry 

29 . IfccM fgnagcra-nC 

£9. 

Ihotogrephy 

30, PeracrjilUy develcTrsnl 

eo. 

Physics 

ei. 

PhysIoloQT 

EwCcnc^. /rtT3 

to. 

Practical eciencr* 

SL ArehUcetipal drswlcg 

to. 

2ool<¥:y 
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6. Religious uncertainties or diaagreeseats 

7. Marriage problems 

6. Own or family health {frohlaas 
9. Money problems 

10. OtVl^T- _ ■ 

22. In your opinion, should the hi^ school hare assumed more responsibility for help- 
ing you preparp to solve the problem you checked- ijj item mapber 21? 

(Circle 1, 2, or 3.) 

1. Yes 2. Nb 3. ffo opinion 

DO KOT ANSWER QOES nONS 2 3 THRODOI 25 IF YOU ARE A FULL- 
TIME SIUDENT OR A HOOSEBlFE— GO ON TO OJESTION 26. 

23. Befors you left the senior high school, did you plan to enter your present type 

of wsrk? (Circle Yes or No) Yes No 

24. Was training beyond the high echool necessary for the type of job you now hold? 

Yes Ho 

25. Is your present job one that gives you: (Circle 1, 2, or 3.) 

L Much satisfaction and enjoyment? 

2. Some satisfaction but no nore than you would get 
from many other types of tioric? 

3. Ns satisfaction? 

26. Please write below any suggestions you nay have tor the improvement of your high 
school with respect to subjects offered, extracurricular and social activitieB, 

I guidance avail^le, etc. 


If you need additional space for writing, use an extra sheet of paper. 
IHANK YOU roa YOUB BELP AND COCPESAUCW. 


Figure 33, Continued 
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ample of an attractively printed blank which was used by Long Beach 
Public Schools in 1950. Another example of a follow-up form which 
was used by a medium-size high school, is listed as Figure 34. 

Some modification of the forms shown in Figures 33 and 34 may be 
made for use with employers. It is important, when possible, to reduce 
employer questionnaires to the check-list type for economy of time 
in answering. In all cases, the form should be tailored to fit the require- 
ments of the specific follow-up study. 

Administering the follow-up questionnaire. Some cautions should be 
observed when administering the foHow-up questionnaire. Before 
sendingJt-Wall graduates for the first time, the questionnaire should 
be giv^ a pilot run wiih a fe w fnrmp r They should 

be asked~ to comthe nt as to whether the items on the questionnair e 
were clear, whether it included all of the significanHtCms necess^y, 


and whether it asked questions whicirflw could ans wer. W^n these 
pilot questionnaires are returnee 
vsec whether or not significanV 


pilot questionnaires are returned, the„school should tabulate them to 
inV-ffifmrmatio 


[ formation has been obtain ed. The 
questionnaire sho^d be revised inj:he light of the former students’ 


suggestions and t o overcome w^akn^cs revealed in its tria l use. 

Interview technl^u^n follew-up. In many respects, the interview is 
a qnpcrinnn^i^-^ the atW^ advantage, how- 

, of permitting the respo ndent to commnntrata -bjr igeas. without 
paving them re gimented by a check list. He may als o ask questions for 
Alarification. Even where the q uestionnaire is to be the chief means 
of gathering information about former students, graduates, and non- 
graduates, it should be supplemented by a few sample interv iews. The 
^intci^’icws should occur before the questionnaire is sent out, as a 
^ check upon the completeness and validi^f the questionnaire. 

\ Yhcn interviews arc^us^ as any significant part of the follow-up 
study, a list of written questi ons should he prepared by rhe Int er- 
v iewciJ lus u'ill save the time of the o ne being nn ri will 

■^guarante e more comp lcte covcrage of nccdcdjnformation. In all cases, 
some free time should be available f or •‘off-thc- cufF” expression bv the 
ill- person being inten-iewed. ThcJnjcn-icwcr will do well to set down 
some of the most important Y^ ts revealed in the Jnterview b eforerJ^ 
they become dim in his mcmoi ^% The interview sli ^ld sltfn i^ em-^ 
plover opinions and open up avenues for the p lacement.of future 
Mfth cchool qradtntcs. 



Mr. 

Your Noos: Miss 

Mrs. . {. 

(If Mrs. give your maidea tiaiDe here: ) 

Permanent Address: 

(lliis is the address through Tdiich we can be sure of reaching you at any time. ) 

1. Are you A. Single C. Divorced or separated 

B. Married D. Ifidowed 

(Check one of these) 

(If married, how many diildren do you liave?. ) 

2. What are you doing now? (Check one or more. ) 

A. Working for pay, fbU-time 

S. Working for pay, part-time 

C. In school, full-time 

D. Tn school, part-time 

E. Housewife 

F. In business for self 

G. In armed forces 

3. Please list below any additional education you have had since leaving high school. 
(Include correspondence courses, private lessons, trade school, business training, 
^prenticeship, Jr. college, college, university, or any other type of education. ) 

Kane of School Course Taken Date filtered Wanths Spent Diploma or Degree 


H. Not working, but looking 

for a job 

I. Not working, not looking 

for a job 

J. Other (Please describe.) 



4. That vocation did you select 


5. ISiich of the following helped you most in making this selection, and in making 
plans for getting an education or vocational training? (Check one or more. ) 


parents 

_ Other relatives 
_IV friends 
teachers 
principal 
counselor 


C. - - fforklng on the job 

H. 1 never had any help 

T — A school subject 

( ) 

J. Other; 


6. In vtat way could the hl^ ecbool have helped you more In getting started in your 
lifework? — - ‘ j 


‘ If I’Pu dropped . out of hlrfi gehool befcre greduatlcn, this Is a very leportaat 
<rjeatioi"lla 'fnst,”Tt‘^ the mat Ic^rttti ^lnt~ in the vtole questlogiaire for 
us.) 


FJgwre 34. FoKowing up our former itudenfi— -MorJcopo High School 
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ITill you tell iis very frankly the real reason or reasons »diy you left hi^ school? 
Your honest answer will help us to inyror e our hi^ school, so let's have the 
truth straight from the shoulder. Some students leave high school because of fi- 
nancial need, ill health, dislike of atdiool in general or some person in particu- 
lar, failure in school work, desire to go. to work, marriage, or change of resi- 
dence (moving out of the district). Please think tiirou^ your own experience and 
give the real reasons viiy you dropped out. 


, ffe wjuld like to know how you rate the HgJ> vour hi^ school gave you in the fol- 
lowing problesis. (Please eheek-maric the proper colum tor each item- ) 

The High School Helped ite 


A great Some- Little 
deal what or none 


Problem deal what or none certain I 


Using your spare tune 

. Taking care of your health... ZZZZI 

Taking part in eamunity and civic affairs 

Marriage and family affairs 

. Getting a job 

^ Getting along with other people ___ 

Preparing for further education. . 

Understanding your abilities k interests.. 

I. Ability to read well ~ 

Using good Bigliah ““ " ' 

Ualng basic mathereatical skills !!!!!! ~ ~ 

u Using your money wisely. — 

M. Conducting your ora business affairs...!*.! ~ 

N. Thinking through problems ~ ~ ' 

1^’ 2“tS^llwfbS5S?^ 


(Only those wto have been ranking since leaving high 
fichool need to answer the rest of’HSFqSSiUMsn^ 

If you have been rarking ainee leaving hirfi school 
10. Please describe the Jobs you have held al^esving high school- 
Title of Job 

&ployer (or kind of Date You . 

(or flnn) rarkl Approximate 
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Figure 34. Continued 


11. To »diat extent has your high school training helped you on your present job? 

A. A Great Deal. R. Sctne. 

C. Li ttle or Jfone. U Not Certain. 

12. Rave any specific high school courses or activities been of specie! value to you 
on your present job? (Check the blaziks of those idiich have helped. ) 

A. Etjglish Science 

B. ^eech J. _ . Being class officer 

C. ^kkeeping K. . Student-body officer 

I D. Typing L. - - High-Bchool hobby 

E. Business Uath IL . _ Agriculture 

y. y>inp subjects N..^_^_HctEeoaking 

C. _ _ Physical Education 

H. ^orta (Write in other courses) 


13. Ta. idmt ways could your experience in this hi^ school have been more helpful to 
you? 


14. In what ways could you have helped yourself better during your high schcxsl career? 


15. Which of the following helped you most in getting your first steady job after 
leaving hl{^ school? (Please chedc one or core. } 

A.__Pareats or relatives &___S 2 hool (teacher, ootmselori 
R. TVieMa OT Other persoo) 

C. _ Newspaper ad Own efforts 

D. Public eranlpypent C. Other 

agency _ _ 

16. Where was the knowledge or training needed in your present job gained? (Check 
one or snare. ] 

A. High school D. other job experiences 

B. College t, At hone 

C. Uy hohhiee F. ■_ Qn-th&-jpb training 

THAT'S AIL — AtID THWK WO FOR TODH RHP AND CDOPIEAIION 


Figure 34. ConUnued 
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Ouf-of-schoo! follow-up of drop-ouT$. More attention should be given 
to follow-up studies of drop-outs. Some large school systems lose 
more than ha> ^f their pupils during the four high school ye ars. This 
l\ loss is a r^ct Wupon the appfe^hteness of the h igh ^hnol pro- 
gram. To study graduates only is to study the ones who were suc^ 
ccssful a nd would usually recommend the stmis auo in currimln m. 

Tlie school will often jpi^ln more by a post-mortem on its f ailures , 
county carried on a cooperative study of drop-outs^o determine 
>rbaii5es_Jmd^'vays of strengthening. high school holding pnw gr. The 
study is described in following paragraphs. 
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A STUDY OF DROP-OUTS IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY 

“A careful study of the contributing factors may decrease the per- 
centage of high school drop-outs” was the thesis which led to a study 
of drop-outs in Riverside County , California. The guidance workers 
in that county believed that with follow-up information on the most 
frequent reasons for school-leaving, (finances, difficulty with a teacher, 
opportunity to obtain work before graduation, failing in studies, mar- 
riage, discipline, limited offering of courses, illness, and needed at 
home) the alert guidance ivorker could u ndoubtedlyTal^ge many ] 
deserving youths and make it possible for them to continue achieving 
in school as well as making a later contribfeonT^ociety . 

A teacher ijistitute speaker ma^ the following statement: “Out of 
every l,0(J(rfif^graders, 900 nave the ability to finish high school, 
but only 403 do; 320 of the 1,000 have the ability to go through 
college, but only 70 do.” 

This statement inspired the Riverside County Guidance Committee, 
comprised of counselors and teachers on the elementary and high 
school levels, to design a f ollow-up study specifically for drop -outs. 

Purposes of the Study 

The purposes of the study were to; 

1. Discover the percentage of students dropping out of school be- 
fore graduation 

2. Discover the reasons for drop-outs 

3. Determine administrative and curriculum revisions necessary to 
reduce the number of drop-outs 

Procedures for Study of the Drop-out Problem 

Case studies were made in each of the eight high schools partici- 
pating — three of students already dropped from the roll, and three of 
potential drop-outs. The latter were made preferably by a favorite 
teacher. Such items as grade, age, nationaIit)% health, school histor)% 
family histor\% church affiliation, and interests of students were con- 
sidered. Material on drop-outs bctxvccn Februar)' and June, 1950, in- 
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volving 81 cases, was compiled on a group worksheet for each of the 
eight high schools. 


Facts about Drop-outs 

The largest percentage of the 81 students studied left school during 
the tenth grade. Thirty-three per cent left during the tenth grade, 
twenty-six per cent left during the ninth grade, twenty-seven per cent 
left during the eleventh grade, while only fourteen per cent dropped 
out during the nvelfth year. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the drop-outs were girls. Ages of 75 of the 
drop-outs were recorded. Of the 75, 32 per cent dropped out at the 
age of sixteen; 12 per cent, at the age of fifteen; and 25 per cent, 
the age of seventeen. 

The tenth grade was the occasion for the largest number of drop- 
outs. More students reached their sixteenth birthday during that class 
year and could leave school legally, according to the California Edu- 
cation Code, 

Reasons for leaving school. The stated reasons for leaving school 
showed the following: 


1. Ptimar)* reasons. 

Of the 81 students studied, 59 per ^nc were girls; 49 per cent 

v-^the girls left sc hool because of mar^ye, ^ 

b. Seventeen per cent of the 81 boyTanU girls left school for^mia n- 

cial reasons. ^ 

c. Ten per cent of the boys and girls were recorded as unable to 
adj ust in schoo l. 

d. Six per cent o^thc boys and girls left because of disinterest in 

school. ^ 

c- Schoi^ tic f ai l We was the primary reason for leaving school in 
only 7 per cent of the 81 cases. 

2. Contributoty reasons. (Not many drop-outs recorded contributory 
reasons for leaving school. Contributing factors may well be of greater 
importance thanirjdicatcd on the reports.) 

a. Dislike oTcourscs ■was mentioned twenty times as a contributory 
reason for leaving school. 

b. DislikcVfT’ :cachcrs n-as mentioned eight times, and scholastic 
failure was cheched eight times. 
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Ability and achievement of drop-outs. Information as to IQ scores of 
58 students who left during the period studied showed that 50 per cent 
averaged 90 to 109, and 7 per cent were above 110, 

Of 71 drop-outs, for whom grade averages were recorded, 44 per 
cent had D averages and 14 per cent had failed entirely. Although 57 
per cent of the drop-outs had IQ scores either average or above- 
average, 58 per cent of them made grade averages of D or R This 
fact indicates that scholastic achievement among drop-outs was far 
below ^dTeij:-abilities to achieve. From vari^His causes, ti i ese drop-oiits 
were not a chieving to capacity. Significantly, the drop-outs were not 
in t he low IQ group. ^ 

Race and citizenship of drop-outs. Da ta on race and nationahty_ were 
not significant because the number of cases was small and the per- 
centage of racial min orities varied considerably from school to school. 
Further study was needed in this area. 

Citizenship ratings on 66 of the drop-outs were recorded. Sixty-five 
per cent were rated as satisfactory citizens; twelve per cent had ex- 
cellent ratings; while nventy-three per cent were rated as unsatisfac- 
tory. There seemed to be some tendency for low scholarship and low 
citizenship to be present with some drop-outs, but not for others who 
left school for such reasons as marriage. 

Youths interviewed. When youths were questioned as to why they 
had dropped out of school, they told interviewers that they had quit 
e following reasons; 

1. fo get a job or get married — 47.5 per cent 

2. ^^^ts^vanted them to quit— 17 per cent 

3. T^uble in school — 13 per ccrit 

4. j^ilijig-stlbJects — 7 per cent 

5. Could not get subjects they wanted — 4.5 per cent 

CommittcQ Studied Characteristics of Drop-outs 

Opinions of guidance authorities concerning student characteristics 
were compiled by the Riv'crside County Committee. A list of sjnnp- 
toms considered helpful in identifying potential drop-outs follov’s: 

'^^rTpcr^nal data on cumulative record cards indicative of potential 
mala djustment 

2. Intermittent and irregular absence and excessive tardiness 


schooHorjh 
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Poor reading ability 
'-"^Physical and health problems 

^^^r^peated tendency toward failure in formal school experiences 
of active participation in school activities 
“"'Tj.^rental indifference 
'"■'"’^^gnificant data relating to family tensions 
V I p)»r<:nno1_sgncft of belonging 


10. Fi nancial problem s 
'-'irr! Inabi lity to get along with school assoc iates 
D islike for certain subject s 

cessive interest in gainful work outside of school 
Unusual behavior patterns, e.g., extreme extrovert or introvert 
tendencies 

'^l^Lack of proper teacher-pupil relationship 
Emotional instability 
'^7. Boredom and restlessness 


It was recommended by the committee that when these symptoms 
appear, all members of the faculty are responsible for taking appro- 
priate action, giving individual help, or securing the assistance of spe- 
cialized pupil personnel workers. 


Parents Made Recommendations 


At a parents’ meeting in Palm Springs, called by the 23d District 
Parent-Teacher Association, some significant recommendations were 
made. It was decided that the Parent-Teacher Association would try 
to bring te achers, students, anit p^ irente inrn closer coo peration b y 
planning pr ograms which wou ld result in common inte rests, such as 
Back -to-Schofl l Ni ght, pancl_ disc ussions in which all rhrpp ;ouId 
parti cipate, potUi ck din ners where all rh rpR groups would come to- 
gether, teacher luncheons, and receptions for the teachers. 

It was recommended that: 


ipvite. the teachers of their children into their homes at 


2. Fathers help plan the programs of fe^A meetings, and have 
the programs geared to the interest of the parents. 

3. Once a year, a dinn er be served, followed by a program wi th a 
Pood soeakerr 
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par ticipatin g. 

5. Aptitude tests be given to the students, with parents discussing 
results with the teachers, 

6. In the junior and senior high schools, the boys and girls have 

the same recognition and opportunity to participate, such as the 
Boys’ Club and the Girls’ League, t o which every bov an d girl would 
belong. 

7. School and h ome cooperate in the teaching of moral and spir itual 
values. 

8. A lay advisory council be considered for each community. It 
would act in an advisory capacity only to the board of education. This 
advisory council would help the board improve the drop-out problem. 


Committee Diagnosed Potential Drop-outs 

As its final meeting in the spring of 1952, the Riverside County 
Committee presented a supplementary report summarizing the danger 
signals that occur before high school students leave school. This in- 
formation was placed in the hands of teachers so they could be alerted 
before the student actually left school. Lists of “Reasons from Drop- 
outs,” and “Recommendat ions for Holding Students in School” we re 
also placed in the hands of teachers. 


1. Symptpms of a potential drop-out: 

'■'TJTTairly consistent regression in s cholarship 


junior- fo senior high school. 
A FVequcnt grade failures in the 


oT Frequent grade failures in the elementary sch ool. 
c. High freque ncy of grade or subject fail ure in the junior and 
senio r high sch ool. 

Marked regressio n in attendance from elementary to junior to 
senio r high school. 

e. Frequent transfers from one school to another. 



Poor reading abiljy. 

j. Ph^Fcal and hca^im problem s. 

k. Lack of active narridpation in school activities. 
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1. Parental i^ifferencc- 

m. SigmH^ant data relatingjO-family tension. 

n. ^bility to ^ et along with school assoc iates. 
wfT^islike for certain su bjects. 

p. Em otional instablU tv. 

q. Plans for early m arriage. 

2. R^ons for drop-outs; 

grades, becoming discou raged. 

Diss atisfied with course s. 
f--t?r^isli ke of teachers or teaching me thods. 

'-^Unable to adjust after trans fer. 

'^r'^ought discipline too _seycre. 

school gene rally — ^no specific reasons given, 
g. Eco nomic reas ons, 
fe^^arriage- 

' — tT Falling health of patents or students. 

j. Lure of a job and the attractiv eness of work o _y£r-and above 
school, 

k. Physical defects such as stammering, nervous disorders, or eye 
trouble causing'embamssfncntr" 

/. Family attitudes jpwatd-cducation, espcciallj^gr.girls. 
m. Militant plans and enhs^ej)ts. ~ ^ 

?. Recojornendations for holding students in school; 

V-<rr^1^ot y the student as an ind ividual. 

^^^TObtain the student’s confide nce. 

'> — cTProvide an educational program wherein the student can ex- 
perienc e achie ^ment. 
d^^ive g rade repeaters something new . 

'-^^Demonstrate the rel ationsh ip between education and life. 
'—'^Provide occupational itTform^ ion. ~ 

, Exte nd social experience . 


rT^ive som e personal recog nition. 

i. Recognize signs of trou ble. 

j. Provide for above-a verage stu dents. 

k. Establish a goo d record sys tem. 

/. Make us e of the records. _ 

w. Help st udents select the right cou rses. 
n. Begin counseling early. 
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0 . All^w time for home visits. 

'^jT^ecure parent interest and cooperation. 

^fr"SSure public support. 

r. Single out those students who are think ing about leaving school 
and orga nize them into a league or club, the purpose of which 
would be to help these boys and girls identify their problems 
and plan for^h e fu^re i 

s. Provide opportunities for students to earn money while in school 
on a work-credit-hasis. 

t. Develop a friendly understanding and attitude on the part of the 

teacher^ — 

U. Develop on the part of the st udent a friendly attitude toward 
the school and an understanding of its contribution to him. 

Quesfions lo Be Considered by the Administrotlon 

The following questions are significant when applied to administra- 
tive policies and practices: 


'■TTDoes the school organization encoura ge maximum provisions f or 
the in dividual differences of childre n? 

'sTWhac special student needs can be cared fo r? 

3. Does the arrangement take full advantage of the preparation and 
special competencies of classroom teachers? 

4. Do the^ symptoms of the drop-outs seem to have curriculum 
implic ^ions? 

5. Do teachers need wider training so that they may detect earlier 
the tende ncies in^upils which can Tead to a later drop-ou t? 

6. Would earlier and more effective parent conferences result in the 
avoidanc e of later lack of interest andposstSlc dr op-oucr 

7. Is adcq^atc^nd appropriate guidance service available to the 
pupil at the propcf~time-to-kcep hinr interested and succeeding in 
school? 


THE CAUFORNIA COOPERATIVE FOLIOW-UP PROJEa 

The California State Department of Education, Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, prepared a bulletin in 1950 as A 
Guide for Makhig a FoUo'H'-iip Study of School Leavers. 
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Drop-oul and Graduates* 

This bulleun was produced on the premise that pitblic schools in 
California should serve all of the children of all of the people, whereas 
more than one-third of the pupils in this state leave school before 
completing the twelfth grade. The bulletin was published to help local 
school districts study their own school leavers. 

Under the supervision of the State Department of Education, school 
districts were called upon to engage in a cooperative study of school 
drop-outs and graduates, as a means of helping both the public schools 
and teacher training institutions to gain a better understanding of 
young people who leave school. The project covered the two school 
years, 1949-50 and 1950-51. An advisory committee was organized as 
a consultant and planning group. It was comprised of administrators, 
supervisors, attendance officers, curriculum specialists, teachers, state 
department of education personnel, and others. Schools of education 
and the child labor branch of the U.S. Department of Labor were 
called upon to cooperate in the study. 

Purposes of the Study 

The Cooperative Study was concerned with securing more complete 
and accurate information, as indicated by the following questions:® 

1. How adequate is the holding power of California’s schools, partic- 
ularly at the secondary level? How many young people drop out of school 
before graduating from high school or junior college? At what grade 
levels do most drop-outs occur? 

2. What are the reasons why young people leave school before grad- 
uation? How many leave because of dissatisfaction with school? How 
many for financial reasons? How many for other reasons? 

3. Can methods be devised for recognizing potential drop-outs before 
they actually leave school? 

4. How mobile are school drop-outs and graduates? Do young people 
leaving school remain in the same community or do they move elsewhere? 
What proportion remain in the home community? In the home county? 
In the state? 

‘California State Department of Education, Guide for Making a Follo-w-up 
Study of School Drop-outs and Graduates, Bureau of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, Sacramento, Calif., January, 1950. 

*Ibid., p. 2. 
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5. What proportion of the young people leaving school as drop-outs or 
graduates secure further schooling? What proportion of those leaving 
before graduation actually attend continuation school? How many 12th 
grade graduates enter junior college* state colleges* other colleges md 
universities* or other types of schools? What proportion of those entering 
such schools remain to complete the programs whieh they start? Do young 
people leaving school take advantage of opportunities provided by adult 
and evening school programs? 

6. How do young people leaving school fit into the state s labor force. 
In what kinds of occupations do drop-outs find employment? How mueh 
unemployment exists among this group? How much job sUftmg occurs? 
What ate the entry occupations in which secondary school graduates are 
employed? How do these young people secure their jobs? Do out-of- 
school youth know the resources existing within their communities for 
vocational ^idance and job placement? ^ 

7. Is California losing potential leaders by allowing mtelligent young 
people who could profit from advanced training to drop out of school too 

soon? j * 

8. How do school leavers think that the school might have seived them 

better? In helping them select* prepare for, and enter a suitable field of 
work? In preparing them to meet the responsibibnes of J" P ' 

paring them for Luy life? In preparing them to profit f om toher 
education? In helping them to make wise use of leisure time? In helping 

them to develop sound health practices? 

9. Finally in the fight of the findings* what can the chools do o im- 

, ‘7’ ” r ® ™„„lca How can their instrucoonal pro- 

ptove Aeir serwces to young P“P^'- “ what changes or 

grams be geared * guidance and placement services? 

addinons are suggested m the of the educational 

Is more vocarional education needed. V\ F 

program need strengthening? 

Results of the Study 

Results of the California Cooperative f g" 

summarized in a bulletin entitled* The "mdcL 

More than thirteen thousand young pcop e w questions as 

-.0 high schools and junior f ^^nts had attended 

eonsumers of the educational process. 

“bout 25 secondary schools in California betiveen 1935 and 

■ Th, <;^eoeJiry School FcHo'-i Vp, 
•California Sotc Department of „ Sacramemo, Calif, 1«1- 

bateau of Occupational Information and Guidance, 
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The study classified the responses according to the types of 
students: (1) those who went on to college and other types of post- 
graduate training, (2) those who became homemakers, and (3) those 
who entered the world of work. Out of the responses some conclusions 
were drawn as to how the students had dropped out, the role of the 
curriculum, and the place of guidance in a secondary school. 

This bulletin may be secured from the State Department of Educa- 
tion in Sacramento, California. 

Using the Results of a Follow-up Study 

The over-all follow-up advisory committee in a school may be 
charged with the task of interpreting findings and prescribing ways 
in which these findings may be utilized. If the school is large, another 
committee on implementation may be appointed. In all cases, the 
advisory committee which planned the study should work with the 
interpreting and implementing committee, as a means of obtaining 
better use of the results. The objectives of the study determine to a 
considerable extent how the results may be used. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that those who plan a follow-up study should also participate 
actively in using the results for the benefit of students currently in 
school. 

FOLLOW-UP IMPROVES GUIDANCE AND CURRICULUM 

The findings of a follow-up study should do much to improve 
guida nce practices_and to encour age curriculum development. Often 
a change in school organization will occur as a result of findings from 
a follow-up study. A shift in emphasis or a different slant of instruction 
may occur within the existing curriculum. For example, it has often 
been pointed out that more than 75 per cent of the workers who 
are released from company payrolls are discharged because they failed 
to get along with working associates rather than because they lacked 
the skills or necessary knowledge for the job to be done. A new slant 
in machine shop instruction might well include a unit on how to get 
along Nvith fellow workers, foremen, and supervisors. The school 
which uses its findings to improve its services to boys and girls will 
increase its holding power and reduce the number of drop-outs prior 
to graduation. In this way the schools will be performing a high 
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patriotic duty. They will co nserve and better train our hiunan re- 
sources toward t he buildi n | T of a stronp r cornitcy. 

Conservation of Human Resources 

The schools can perform a high patriotic duty by conserving human 
re sources. T his country can no longer afford the wastage that results 
when one-third to one-half of its young people leave school before 
completing the twelfth grade. Whether in peace or in war, our 
country’s welfare and even its very existence depends upon the de- 
gree of training of its citizens, our greatest national resource. The 
human resource must be trained better and kept in school longer. 
This is the over-all and eventual objective to be obtained, at least 
in degree, by utilizing the results of follow-up studies, both in-school 
and out-of-school. 
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CHAPTER 9 

Essentials of a Good 
Guidance Program 


Guidance workers need to understand basic principles which underlie 
the guidance process. This understanding wll help them determine the 
scope and nature of a local guidance program*^n a school or school 
system^uidance workers have to know the imderlying principles of 
guidance to be successful counselors just as surely as auto mechanics 
have to know the basic principles of the gasoline engine in order to be 
successful in motor maintenance. ^ 

An understanding of the basic principles of guidance is also neces- 
sary before the guidance worker can evaluate his attempts to guide 
individuals. With a clear understanding of underlying principles and 
the guidance objectives to be achieved, the guidance worker can 
appraise his progress in giving help to children, youth, and adults. The 
following paragraphs will help clarify the nature, purpose, and place 
of basic principles in a guidance program. 


Principles an Inherent Part of the Program 

^^rinciples are so basic in the guidance process that they are in- 
herent or indigenous. Guidance workers should discover existing 
principles rather than dream them up^^Basic principles, then, are un- 
covered, not manufactured. ' 

^Even though guidance principles are inherent and intrinsic in the 
program, they are not static. Principles wax and wane*, they are modi- 
fiable. This changing of the principles of guidance reflects grow'th in 
the educational process and in the society which it serves. The 
218 
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guidance worker will not try to invent basic principles but will look 
for those principles which exist under current circumstances.Jpe will 
fashion his guidance organization, using basic principles as foundation 
stones. 

The Use of Principles in Organizing a Guidance Program 

U When basic principles of guidance are discovered and clearly 
simulated, they serve as guides toward the organization necessary for 
a successful program^Thought of in terms of foundation stones, basic 
principles determinif^he size and form of the guidance organization to 
be built. 

When properly utilized, basic principles of guidance tend to merge 
theory with practice. The theoretical becomes obtainable. Much of the 
confusion concerning the possible gap benveen theory and practice 
results from lack of understanding or an unrealistic conception of 
basic principles. 

Guidance workers, whether serving as a committee, an administrative 
council, or a teaching staff, should discover and cooperatively form- 
ulate some basic principles of guidance before trying to build a 
guidance program in a school. Principles of guidance will vary some- 
what, depending upon the nature of the com m unity and the ^economic 
or social statu s of the individuals to be guided. Principles which were 
formulated a decade ago for another situation will not necessarily fit 
in modem school practice. In all cases, basic principles should be co- 
operatively discovered and formulated to fit a specific school situation. 
The faculty should work as a team in laying the basic foundation for 
the guidance structure to be built in a school. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES THAT PERTAIN TO MOST SCHOOLS 

The following is a list of principles which pertain to most schools 
in various localities with differing pupil personnel and several levels 
of instruction. More specific statements can be made when specific 
school conditions are clearly in mind. The following principles have 
been formulated because they have grown out of needs and conditions 
which were similar in varied situations^They may be modified to 
meet dissimilarities in local communities.|The principles fall into three 
classifications: (1) principles of guidance affecting the clienty (2) 
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principles affecting guidance ncorkers, and (3) principles of organiza- 
tion and adnunistration. 


Principles of Guidance Affecling fhe Client 
A good guidance program should assist the individual in developing 
to the inaxmnnn of his capacity in a direction beneficial to society. If 
guidance is effective, it will help each individual to become what he is 
capable of becoming. The program wdll develop and guide his interests, 
aptitudes, and achievements so that he will be using his nativ’C en- 
dowment to ^the maximum. This maximum development of the^ jn- 
dividual is not enough, _ho\ve vcr. T he indivi dual develo^ment^shpuld 
take place in a direction which is helpful an d be n eficial to othe rs. 

Some writers have~lmade the mistake of recommending that all in- 
dividual abilities be thoroughly developed. Some children and adults 
have considerable capacity to learn bank-robbing and pedestrian- 
bumping in c^oss^valks. These capacities are not beneficial to other 
members of societ)' and must be minimized, rather than cultivated. 

\\^at is beneficial to society can be argued at length by theoreti- 
cians. \Vithouc trying to become philosophically ponderous, the 
guidance worker can always be safe by weighing the direction of in- 
dividual growth in terms of the Golden "Rule. 


Guidance Services Should Be Continuously Available 

Gm dance is not a p rocess to be disposed of in a spring semester of 
the A8 class. There is’ n'o'timeTirT re~~wh'eh'’'chiIdren, youth, an d 
adults take on guidanc^as they take on a vaccination for smallpox. 
The individual’s needs will change in amount and kind, but no in- 
dividual yet has been so superior that he could know the necessary 
facts in all situations and ^always make the wisest interpretations and 
decisions from these facts. Each individual needs some type of guidance 
at \-arious inter\-als in his" life as long as he lives. For that reason, 
guidance ser\*ices should be continwusly available so 'that when 
problems arise, hel p ^n be secured.^^ 

Guidance Services Should Be Available to ALL Individuals 

Our pioneers who drove prairie schooners across the plains to 
California greased the wheel that squeaked the loudest. In school 
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practice; we often give the most service to the most aggressive, mis- 
chievous, and pugnacious child. The quiet, retiring, dreamy pupil may 
need guidance help much more. Whether the child dreams or screams, 
or fits in between as a so-called normal, he still has problems. Since 
the schools are supported by all of the people for the benefit of all 
the peoplej^ach child who has a problem of whatever kind or degree 
is entitled to some guidance help in our democracy, \ 


Rt The Guidance Program Should Be CllenI Cenlered 

r V 

(The trouble with counselors is, they talk too much.^This same 
accusation is perhaps equally true for administrators and teachers. 
Parents need not laugh, because they, too, are accused by youngsters 
of verbal loquacity and preaching. In an analysis of the interview 
technique, some counselors were found to be doing 85 per cent of the 
talking, 

^Guidance programs are not set up to give counselors vocal release or 
vocabulary development. The one purpose is to help the client im- 
prove his plans and progress toward their attainment. All phases of 
the guidance program should be shaped in terms of the client’s con- 
tinuing growth. The individual to be helped is the only adequate 
reason for the existence of the guidance program. All guidance 
activities should focus upon the better continuing adjustment of the 
client, whether he be child, youth, or adult. 

Guidance Services Should Meef Ihe Individual’s Voried and Exfensiv^^ 
Needs 




Individua ls even in the same fa milvLyarv—wi dely in their needs an d 
aspirations. Not only do they vary in the type of needs, fo r^e:ampIe, 
but they vary in the amount and timing of those needs, ^ome need 
vocational, personal, or social help, while others need ciVic, health, 
or education^~^idance,^ ' ^ 

be effective, the guidance program must meet the specific 
type of student problem 'when it occurs and to the extent that it 
occurs.^n all cases the guidance worker must treat the child as a 
whole individual, and begin where the problem seems to be, but 
proceed to other areas. For examp le, all pupils need some help in 
learning to read. Some need very little; some need very much. All 
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pupUs differ in the type of help needed. A reading problem often 
stems from an emotional upset. In such a case, the guidance worker ^ 
must give social and personal guidance to solve an educational need.^ 
There are no watertight compartments between the “types” of 
guidance. They should all be urilized in meeting the needs of the 
whole person who has individual and peculiar problems. 

Client Makes tke Final Decision 

To keep the guidance processes democratic, the individual to be 
guided should alzvays make final decisions. In a democracy, the unique 
privilege of an individual is to make decisions, even mistakes. He may 
make decisions which hurt, help, or leave him neutral. The guidance 
worker can help him find alternatives for his planning, but the in- 
dividual himself must be responsible for his final choice. 

^ The Guidance Client Should Become Increasingly Able to Guide Himself 

^he individual seeking guidance should receive help and strength 
in the process of solving his problems, rather than merely getting the 
solution. When too many solutions are handed to the client, he is 
still dependent upon the guidance worker. This dependence should 
be eliminated as quickly as possible. ^ 

The chief objective of the guidance worker should be to work 
himself right out of a job. He need not wor^, however, for there 
will be problems as long as there arc people.frhe guidance worker 
should not have to continue solving the same problem for the same 
person again and agaim^or that reason, the client should be trained 
to become increasingly able to help himself. 

S PRINCIPLES AFFECTING GUIDANCE WORKERS 

^ All certificated school personnel should assw7ze guidance responsi- 
bilities in proportion to their abilities and assignments. Every teacher, 
librarian, nurse, attendance officer, counselor, dean, principal, and 
school physician should be a guidance worker. All certificated per- 
sonnel, as well as members of the noncertificated staff, actually give 
guidance by suggestion and example, whether they intend to or not. 
Since each school person actually gives guidance, he should strive to 
give good guidance rather than poor guidance. 
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Guidance responsibilities vary from school to school, depending 
upon the potentialities of the staff, upon the needs of those to be 
guided, and upon the organization of the instructional programJlt is 
safe to recommend, however, that the guidance load should be'Carried 
to a greater extent by those who have appropriate personal qualifica- 
tions, advanced training, and the right type of experience. It is also 
safe to recommend tha^some members of the faculty should carry 
greater guidance respon^ilities and different types of responsibility 
because of their position in the school. For e xample, the teacher must 
always function as the primary guidance person, with direct impact 
upon the personalities of children, whereas the principal will find his 
guidance responsibilities by encouraging the program and setting up 
an organization that will facilitate guidance activities.^ 

Ability and school assignment should determine the division of labor 
in the guidance program, but all certificated personnel should be 
workers, not drones. , 

(•^^uidance luorkers should be chosen upon the basis of personal 
qualifications, -training, and experienc^Vyeti though every certificated 
person on the staff must offer some type of guidance in some degree 
or other, ut is natural that some guidance workers are better qualified 
because of personal temperament, amount and type of professional 
training, and previous social and business or governmental experience 
than others.^ 

Some states require a certificate for the counselor, psychologist, 
or psychometrist. When the certificate is not required, the principal 
shouW assign guidance workers upon the basis of their aii-round 
qualifications for guidance activitiesMther than upon the basis of their 
superior performance in some other phase of the school program. 

^Schools of education continue to offer better courses, workshops, 
observations, and internships for persons interested in advancement 
as guidance workers^chool administrators are, in general, taking 
advantage of this advanced training in their assignment of counselors, 
directors of guidance, and others who offer guidance help to children 
and youth. 

ft ^Guidance 'workers should seek opportimities for continuous in- 
Service growth. No matter how much training a guidance worker 
may have received before assignment to his current responsibilities, 
he still needs to groiv in scrvice.^Each year many ne^v ideas, concepts, 
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and techniques are being developed in this field. The guidance worker 
niust keep abreast of research and advanced practices. Furthermore, 
the guidance worker, regardless of the adequacy of pretraining, must 
adapt his understandings and methods to the local situation. All of this 
necessitates the planning of opportunities for continuous in-service 
growth by the administration and the utilization of these opportumoes 
by all guidance workers. 

IT' Guidance 'workers should use all available iTtfomtation about the 
individual and his environmental opportunities, as a means of helping 
him to better adjustments^GmdAnce workers need two chief types 
of information as a means of helping individuals. First, they need to 
,.know all pertinent facts about the individual himself, and second, they 
^voeed to know about the significant opportunities which he has in both 
his immediate and remote environment. The opportunities may be 
^ vocational, educational, social, civic, ethical, or recreational. 

•yTo function as a professional guidance worker, the teacher, coun- 
selor, and administrator should know the child’s interests, aptitudes, 
achievement, health, vocational plans, home conditions, as well as his 
complexes and frustrations. .The guidance worker must also have a 
broad understanding of the child’s opportunities for employment, 
recreation, social contacts, health services, further education, and the 
like. The guidance worker can never have too much informi^tion. The 
usual weakness is too little. 

When the guidance worker is in possession of adequate informa- 
tion about the individual and adequate information about his en- 
vironmental opportunities, he can then proceed to counsel with that 
individual, to match personal assets with the requirements of a job, a 
college, or a social institution. 

6> The ^idmee •worker should observe a _ stTic t.%ode^^^ofessio72al 
ethics when dealing with confidential information. ]Msx. as physicians 
and psychologists observe an inviolable code with respect to con- 
fidential information, just so the guidance worker should never divulge 
facts that would embarrass a client. The counselee should always feel 
that he can offer any and all information to the counselor with the 
understanding that it will be kept in strictest confidence. 

As a means of treating information professionally, many counselors 
maintain two filing systems: one which contains general information, 
and one which contains confidential information and would never be 
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available to anyone except the counselor himself. In all cases, the 
guidance worker will use the information for the betterment, and not 
for the discrediting, of the individual. 

(^)yFertinent facts conceniing the indlvidiiaVs enviromnent at home^ 
fft school, and in the cotmmnity should be taken into accoimt ivheti 
giving gttida?ice help to the indivMzmiy^he out-of-school environ- 
ment has many factors which impinge upon the personality of the 
pupil. At school he is taught democratic processes and good citizen- 
ship. On the way home he sees discourtesy at the street comer, dis- 
honesty by an occasional businessman, sensational and questionable 
literature on the newsstand, squalid clubs or illegal gambling devices, 
and other situations inharmonious with his school environment. On 
the other hand, the child may observe the results of the Red Cross 
or a cancer drive, the YAICA in action, the welfare division of the 


Parent-Teacher Association, youth activities of service clubs, a concert 
or art display, and the highest integrity in business by reputable re- 
tailers. Some homes are miserable and dictatorial, others are democratic 


and most ’wholesome. This great range o^out-of-school stimuli im- 
pinges upon the personality of the pupil.^Guidance workers must be 
aware of all of these influences to help the' individual choose the best 
elements of his environment and thereby maintain and improve 
Ws adjustment in such a complex environment. ^ 

The guidance 'worker should employ a wide variety of methods or 
techniques in the guidance process. Some guidance authorities have 
espoused the nondirective counseling technique, others the directive, 
and stid ocfters’ have ciVarnpfuoed mcJceiYaneotcr scflouiV of thought and 
special techniques as virtual panaceas. Just as a carpenter uses many 
tools to build a house, just so the guidance worker should use all of 


the techniques at his command, instead of riding a hobby or following 
a favorite fad. 


The effective guidance worker will use different techniques with 
different indhnduals, and will employ different techniques wth the 
same individual at different times and in different situations. Just as 
the successful carpenter would not try to build a house ndth a 
hammer, a chisel, or a square e.xclusively, so the good guidance v'orkcr 
vill not rely upon a fav'orite technique in all cases. He will employ 
a wide variety of appropriate methods to accomplish better adjust- 
ments for the individual. 
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Guidance workers should use research findings with respect to 
interests, abilities, and achievement in curricttlwn development. Guid- 
ance workers have access to research findings with respect to the in- 
dividual and his environment. These research findings are invaluable 
as the basis for curriculum development. Many times an individuals 
better adjustment will be impossible without changes in his course of 
study. The school which bends curriculum offerings to the needs of 
individuals will have fewer maladjusted pupils than the school which 
bends individuals to an arbitrary curriculum. 

Guidance workers should continually improve their skill in in- 
terpreting research data which suggest changes in the curriculum. 
Such curriculum developments based upon research will do much, 
both to prevent maladjustments, and to remedy maladjustments when 
they occur. 

PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

An adequate syste7n of cumulative records for each individual is 
indispensable in a guidance program. Just as a physician or dentist 
keeps records of his diagnoses and treatment, just so a guidance worker 
should keep records for each pupil under his care. It would be un- 
forgivable if a dentist relied upon his memory and pulled the wrong 
tooth. It is just as unprofessional for a teacher or counselor to depend 
upon his memory and schedule a student in courses or activities that 
will not qualify him for college entrance, provided that is the stu- 
dent’s plan. 

Records should be continuous and as nearly up-to-date as possible. 
They should include information in the major areas of the child’s 
guidance needs. Each record should contain information concerning 
the pupil s home and community influences, interests, aptitudes, 
achievement, health, personal adjustment, social behavior, ethical 
values, future traimng prospects, vocational choice, and the like. 
These records should be kept, not secluded as a squirrel hoards 
acorns, but for the one purpose of being used for the benefit of the 
individual. 

Specific budget items should be included for necessary guidance 
services. If guidance is a service worth having in the school, it should 
be recognized in the school’s budget. Too many schools have boot- 
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legged guidance costs through under the guise of instruction, health 
services, or extracturricular activities. No one should need to apologize 
for including guidance cost Irenes in the budget. Neither should an 
administrator try to show how Uttle he is spending for guidance 
services when reporting to his board of trustees. Instead, he should 
be ashamed of a false economy which cheats children. 

Guidance service is necessary to meet pupil needs. The administrator 
and members of the board must face that fact squarely and provide 
the necessary funds to give well-trained guidance workers adequate 
time and space in which to fulfill their rcsponsibilties. 

The guidan ce prograin for an indiindml sc hool should be tailored 
to at the neeas ot tmt 'panicuiar sr.nooL a guidance program may be 
a great success in one school but become mediocre when transplanted 
to another school situation. The success of a guidance program de- 
pends upon many factors, including faculty personnel, student needs, 
physical facilities, community acceptance, and the like. It would seem 
reasonable, therefore, to consider these factors when organizing a 
guidance program for a given school or school system. 

A guidance program, to be most effective, should be tailored to fit 
the local situation. Good ideas should be secured from many sources 
but they should be incorporated in the local organization only after 
careful analysis of their suitability. 

Adequate th ue vmst be budgeted for midance 'workers to allovj 
for proper di scharge of their piidaiice responsibilities . Many guidance 
workers are willing to work overtime to make a greater contribution 
to boys and girls. This loyalty is commendable, but not recommended. 
Adequate time should be provided in faculty assignments so that 
guidance workers can test, counsel, and follow up on student plans. 
The time allotment for guidance activities should be as carefully 
weighed in teacher and counselor assignments as that for classroom 
instruction. When adequate time is provided, guidance workers wll 
feci less frustrated and will be able to achieve the success in helping 
pupils that they desire. 

A dequate and appropriate sp ace vnist be -provided for testing, 
cotmscUng, piacanent, storage and other guidance ftmctiotis. In some 
schools the traditional activities arc allotcd space, and whatever is left 
over can be used to house guidance activities. Since guidance is such^ 
an integral part of the total instructional program, the amount of space 
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and the location of guidance offices should be carefully considered 
with respect to their effect upon pupils. 

Not only should adequate space for counseling and testing rooms 
be provided, but that space should be properly located and designed 
with respect to administrative offices and classrooms. In general, the 
guidance offices should be included in the administrative suite. Coun- 
seling rooms should be semiprivate. Testing rooms should encourage 
pupil efforts without strangeness or confusion. With adequate and, 
appropriate space for guidance activities, guidance workers can make 
better contributions to the pupils under their care. 

A placement and adjustment service should be provided by the 
school. Placement and adjustment services should be provided by the 
schools as a means of implementing pupil choices following counseling. 
The placement service pertains to vocational guidance and would have 
little place before the senior high school level. Adjustment service is 
needed from the kindergarten through junior college, as a means of 
helping the student adjust to his educational environment. 

A placement office in senior high school or junior college should 
be geared into the guidance program so that students will be able to 
inventory their own assets, secure occupational information, work 
with a counselor to match personal assets with job requirements, pursue 
courses prerequisite to occupational placement, and then utilize the 
services of the school placement office to get properly placed in the 
initial job. More and more, the school placement office should give 
some help to the postgraduate as a means of assisting him to achieve 
better readjustment, advancement on the job, and job satisfaction. 

The adjustment service which should be available at all levels to 
help pupils obtain the most from their educational environment is 
often composed of such groups as case conference committees. The 
teacher, principal, nurse, playground director, librarian, and others 
should offer this service. Such an adjustment service helps each pupil 
to adjust or to readjust, so that he may achieve in relation to his 
aptitude. 

Follow-up studies should be made for individuals both in and out 
of school. Follow-up is one of the important, but most neglected, 
steps in the guidance process. The principal and the counselor should 
see that follow-up studies are made of pupils who are adjusted, or re- 
adjusted, in their educational environment, and that follow-up studies 
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should be made of students who leave school and go into the world of 
work. There should be in-schooI follow-up and out-of-school follow- 
up. 

The first type of follow-up involves pupils who may have shown 
signs of maladjustment and been assigned to another class or had 
changes made in their schedule of classes. The chief guidance worker 
in the school should be responsible for checking to see that these ad- 
justments and readjustments are working to the benefit of the pupil. 

The follow-up of school leavers includes both graduates and non- 
graduates. Some schools try to follow up the needs, problems, suc- 
cesses, and recommendations of all school leavers, while other schools 
select each third or fourth class as a means of gaining sufficient data 
to improve the school’s offerings. As a result of this type of follow-up, 
curriculum readjustment should take place. 

The in-school follow-up has its chief implications for the benefit of 
individual pupils, whereas the out-of-schooI foIIow-up has its chief 
value in the improvement of the curriculum. 

The school should provide for both group and individtutl guidmce 
techniqztes. Most guidance techniques can be classified as individual or 
group. Some authorities say chat all guidance is individual and that 
group guidance is a vtisnofner; that individuals are merely guided 
while in groups. Regardless of the semantic differences, guidance 
workers should be alert to the many ways in u'hich individuals can be 
given more adequate help through the use of all available methods. 
Naturally, it is more economical to give guidance to pupils in groups 
when their needs are similar. 


It may be said, then, that group guidance should serve similar and 
common needs of pupils.^AJI pupils need to leam study habits; all 
pupils need information about occupations. Individual techniques, on 
the other hand, may be used for needs that are peculiar to a given 
individual^Group techniques may be similar to mass vaccinations when 
a community is threatened by smallpox; everyone needs the immuniza- 
tion. But a broken arm would not call for group therapy — only for a 
cast to be fitted to the one who had the injury. Guidance workers 
must discriminate between the similar and dissimilar needs, and choose 
individual or group techniques as needed. JlVhen possible, group tech- 
niques, such as the giving of occupational information, should be used 
for the sake of greater economy. 
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The school should cooperate viith all other gtddance agencies in the 
conmiunity. Just as' guidance services should help the whole and com- 
plete individual, just so all guidance agencies in the community should 
contribute to the complete guidance function. The school being only 
one gtiidance agency, although perhaps the most important one, should 
actively seek and use the help provided by churches, scouts, camp- 
fire girls, YMCA, YWCA, businessmen, service clubs, corporations, 
PTA, health clinics, government bureaus, and the other agencies that 
can help the schools help the child. At no time should there be com- 
petition among agencies, but each should supplement the contributions 
of the other. 

Guidance workers should keep careful files of the agencies, the 
names of persons to contact, proper addresses, and telephone numbers. 
Then, when problems arise in the school, the guidance worker can 
determine which agency can be called upon for assistance and referral. 
With adequate utilization of community agencies, the school program 
can reach many more individuals without budgetary expansion. 

Adequate and appropriate guidance materials should be provided 
for the ready use of guidance v:iOTker5. When modem lumberjacks, 
mechanics, or builders are placed upon a job, they will carry sufficient 
tools and materials with which to work. The lack of adequate and 
appropriate tools results in inexcusable economic waste. Just so, great 
waste in guidance services occurs when adequate and appropriate 
guidance materials and tools are neglected. 

The guidance worker is a professional person who must be equipped 
with tests, files, cumulative records, occupational information, forms 
and blanks, if he is to function efficiently. The cost of materials is an 
inconsequential percentage of the guidance budget and should there- 
fore not be allowed to jeopardize the efficiency of the total program. 

The principal has final responsibility for the guidance program in 
bis school. The organization for guidance will vary from place to 
place, according to the individuals to be guided, the capacities of the 
staff, size of school, physical facilities, and the philosophy of the ad- 
mimstration. In all cases and in all organizations, the principal can- 
not dodge responsibility for the quality and comprehensiveness of his 
guidance program. He may, and should, delegate many of the 
functions of the guidance program to others, but he is still responsible 
for its success. 
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Basic information about the individtial should be disseminated 
among all certificated personnel who have responsibility for that in- 
dividuaFs educational growth, T«t data, family background, and 
health records have no place in the guidance program unless they are 
available to, and used by, guidance workers. Techniques for dis- 
semination are discussed in Chapter 13. Too often guidance data are 
guarded as if they were precious or contraband. In elementary schools, 
the teacher is the greatest influence in the pupil’s school life and 
should, therefore, have access to all of the data needed to guide the 
pupil’s physical, mental, and social growth. Likewise, the high school 
teacher has a strong impact upon the development of students. 

It is more difficult to disseminate basic information among five 
high school teachers than to place it in the hands of one elementary 
teacher. Many secondary schools, however, have developed alpha- 
betical lists of students, with such basic data as IQ written in code, 
health, vocational plans, home conditions, school problems, and extra- 
curricular activiries for the continuous and immediate use of the 
secondary teacher. Nurses, librarians, attendance officers, deans, and 
principals also need access to the information. It is strongly recom- 
mended that each school develop its own technique for disseminating 
information to each ccrdficaced person who will use this information 
for the benefit of the learner. 

SUMMARY 

Guidance workers need an understanding of basic guidance prin- 
ciples. They should discover, formulate, and implement workable 
principles in the areas (1) affecting the client, (2) affecting guidance 
workers, and <3) affecting organizarion and administration. Guidance 
workers are strongly urged to adopt the principles set forth in this 
book and tailor a guidance program to suit their own specific needs. 
Tlirough the implementation of tried and proved principles, better 
guidance services can be provided for children, youth, and adults. 
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CHAPTER 10 

Personnel in tlie 


The very nature and meaning of the term guidance implies that 
there is an outside person, factor, or situation that impinges upon the 
life of the individual and may help him enjoy a more adequate way of 
life. The basis for guidance lies in good hu man relationships.^ The 
school child is constantly in a state ol interaction with ms peers, the 
school staff, members of his family and community. These per- 
sonalities all have an important impact upon the life of the pupil. To 
encourage a more practical approach to the guiding of pupils, this 
chapter deals with the various agencies of the school and community 
and the ways in which personnel can be utilized for the best guidance 
services. This chapter deals with guidance personnel (1) in the small 
rural schools, (2) in the elementary school, (3) in the junior high 
school, and (4) in the senior high school. 


THE NEED FOR ADEQUATE AND WELI-TRAINED PERSONNEL IN 
GUIDANCE 

There are several reasons why the public school has come to play 
an important part in the guidance of children. First of all, the human 
offspring is dependent on adults for a far greater time than any other 
animal infant. In most instances, the human young require care and 
guidance from the parents until they are in their middle teens or in 
their twenties. Most human beings are dependent on other human 
beings at times throughout life for advice, consultation, or support in 
234 
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facing difficult decisions. The school child needs guidance since he is 
still in his formative years in all the aspects of his personality. He is 
developing physically, mentally, and emotionally into what our culture 
intends, a well-adjusted member of society. Thus one of the deep, 
underlying reasons for adequate and well-trained personnel in guidance 
is basically the dependence of the young upon the adult. 

Complexity in Modern Life 

Another reason for maintaining guidance personnel in the schools 
arises out of the growth and development of a high degree of com- 
ple^dty in almost all aspects of social, professional, vocational, and 
educational life. In the early days of our nation, the schools were con- 
cerned with very little outside the three R’s. The home took care of 
vocational guidance and training. The home supposedly took care 
of personal and social problems. With the passing of time, more and 
more responsibility has been delegated to trained personnel for 
guiding children and youth. As society becomes more complex, there 
is increasing need to give the child information concerning that 
society. The child must have help from trained personnel to know 
' his own potentialities and limitations, to live satisfactorily from day 
to day, and to advance into adult society successfully. 

To meet the need for guidance, the school must secure an adequate 
number of well-trained guidance workers. The concept of guidance 
was originally limited to vocational planning. Since the early days, 
there has been a trend to apply the term guidance in a much broader 
sense. In fact, many authors look at the guidance of the child as 
having a comprehensive basis. Willey says; 

Guidance in the elementary school requires an organismic growth con- 
cept, that is, a consideration of the Svhole child' where any one phase of 
growth becomes an integral part of the organism’s development. With such 
a concept, guidance is thus concerned with physical, mental, emotional 
and educational needs. All effort is directed toward the promotion of 
optimal growth and adjustment to life as a whole.* 

This concept can, and of course should, be applied beyond the ele- 
mentary level. 

*Roy De Verl Willey, Guidance in Elementary Education, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1952, p. 4. 
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This wholistic concept of the individuai necessitates the employment 
of more personnel in guidance. Guidance is not the function of the 
school alone, but rather it is the joint function of persons within the 
school, the home, the community, the county superintendent of 
schools’ office, state department of education, or wherever a person 
or an agency may be utilized. All of these classifications of personnel 
assist the individual to develop and become more able to solve his 
own problems and to live with satisfaction and benefit to himself and 
to society. 

A local doctor may confer with a pupil about his own profession. 
A foundry worker might tell a class about working conditions in the 
molding of metals. A representative of any other vocation, profes- 
sion, or business may assist pupils in knowing more about that field. 
These people in the broad sense are guidance personnel, usually used 
as community resources by the school. 

A teacher may have a conference with a parent concerning a child 
who is having some sort of problem. As a result of this conference, 
both persons understand the child better and may determine a course 
of action to help the child in making decisions and progress in life. 
Both persons under such conditions are guidance personnel. 

A teacher may help to bring about a situation in which the children 
themselves evaluate the behavior of a classmate. In the course of dis- 
cussion, the child receives guidance from his peers, and thus they 
become guidance personnel. Other teachers may be consulted, a vast 
array of community resources may be utilized. Specially trained 
guidance personnel may be called for consultation, and they become 
guidance personnel for the school child. The board of education estab- 
lishes policies which guide the children of the community, and thus 
members of the board of education arc in a sense part of the guidance 
personnel. 

We can sum up in a broad sense by indicating that any person, or 
persons, assisting school children in developing to a greater degree of 
maturity, are guidance personnel. 

Of course, it must be kept in mind that it is the certificated per- 
sonnel who are legally responsible for the guidance function. Even so, 
we must recognize that the classified personnel of the school, and lay 
persons in the community, actually give guidance whether they intend 
it or not. It is the job of administrators and teachers, then, to use all 
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personnel to the extent of their training and capacity in making pupil 
guidance better. 

Personnel Affect Pupils 

The elementary teacher is the one who has the greatest responsi- 
bility for guiding the child at that school level. This condition rises 
out of the fact that the teacher has a closer contact with the child 
than does any other person besides the parents. 

In addition to the teacher, the child’s peers have a guiding effect on 
the individual, especially in a genuinely democratic situation. Few 
pupils will dare to be different. 

The principal is at the head of the school and as such must help 
provide all the resources possible in establishing a good guidance pro- 
gram. His role is to organize, encourage, and improve conditions that 
make better guidance possible. 

The school nurse offers guidance to the child, primarily in the 
area of health. Ocher personnel support the nurse in providing health 
guidance for the child. 

In addition to certificated personnel, there is always one or more 
classified persons employed at the school. School clerks continually 
work with children. Custodians, with duties which require that they 
be around children for a considerable portion of their time, can do 
considerable good or harm. Bus drivers have responsibility for the 
children for periods ranging from a few minutes to over an hour each 
day. Over long distances, situations come up continually which re- 
quire the guidance of the adult, and thus the bus driver becomes im- 
portant, especially in social and persona! guidance. 

There may be other noncertificated employees, such as gardeners, 
cafeteria workers, maintenance personnel, who affect the life of the 
child. The administrators must see that this incidental guidance is good 
rather than ineffective or harmful. 

Outside the school staff itself, the personnel of the district central 
office, or the county superintendent of schools’ office, perform func- 
tions which are vital to the total guidance program. These personnel 
are concerned largely with facilitating and administering guidance. 
They act in various ways to a^ore the successful operation of a good 
guidance program. 

The personnel of the community are a resource with many civic- 
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minded groups. Organizations which are concerned with character 
building such as the YMCA and YWCA, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
and others serve in various ways. In some communities “released time 
is provided for religious education by community churches, and they 
guide the spiritual and ethical nature of the individual. 

Parents have the earliest and strongest influence in guiding the 
child. They guide individually and as organized groups such as the 
PTA and through evening classes in family life education. 

Technically and professionally trained personnel in such offices or 
departments as health offices, psychiatric clinics, welfare agencies, 
police departments, fire departments, industrial and business organiza- 
tions, and almost all of the community organizations can at times play 
a role as guidance personnel at the elementary school level. 

All persons who influence the pupil can be considered as official, or 
unofficial, guidance personnel. The responsibility for directing the 
program rests with employed personnel, and the others are supple- 
mentary resources. 

GUIDANCE PERSONNEL IN SMALL RURAL SCHOOLS 

With the attitude on the part of educators that instruction muse be 
individualized, a new importance for guidance personnel in rural 
schools has developed. If we define the curriculum as the sum total 
of the child’s experiences in school and out, as many do, why can we 
not define guidance personnel as the sum total of adults and children 
who work with the individual in and out of school? Certainly this 
definition does not seem so revolutionary when two factors are taken 
into consideration in studying the needs of rural guidance: (1) the 
lack of trained guidance personnel in rural schools, and (2) the close 
interrelationship between school personnel and community in a rural 
school district. By rural schools we mean those which draw their 
pupils from scattered areas, usually from farms and ranches. Evert 
though the district may be consolidated and large, the attendance 
centers are somewhat remote from each other, smaller, and rely upon 
traveling guidance specialists with multiple duties. Teachers and 
principals in such a rural area live closer to the needs and problems 
of pupils and parents. All school employees have a more personal im- 
pact upon rural than upon urban pupils. 
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Guidance has been defined by the authors as a continuous process 
of assisting the individual to develop and become more able to solve 
his ovm problems and to live 'with satisfaction and benefit to hmt- 
self and to society. If this definition is accepted, then “the continuous 
process” of the definition must apply to all school employees, as well 
as to out-of'SchooI agencies. In a rural situation, it is almost mandatory 
that this concept be accepted, since rural guidance is dependent on 
persons little trained in guidance work. 

Guidance personnel in a rural school, thcn,_may be considered under 
four different categories: (I) specialized guidance workers, (2) certi- 
ficated workers, (3) classified employees, and (4) lay personnel in 
community agencies. The purpose of this section of the chapter has 
been to enumerate the workers under the four categories and define 
the duties and responsibilities each should undertake. 

Specialized Guidance Workers 

Director of guidance. In many of the consolidated rural schools 
throughout the country, the director of guidance by necessity may 
serve also as dean, vice-principal or supervisor of attendance and child 
welfare. He may be a part-time teacher. The function, therefore, of 
the director of guidance will be, in most cases, one of a consultant and 
resource person. He will coordinate the activities of the various 
guidance workers. His work will be concerned with the individual 
child in referral cases of special need. This, however, will in no way 
minimize the importance of his task, for it will be through the un- 
ceasing efforts of the director of guidance that a coordinated guidance 
program will be initiated and maintained. 

Supervisor of child welfare and attendance. The prototype of the at- 
tendance supervisor which has been built up in the public's mind, and 
in the mind of some members of the teaching profession, is the 
hard-bitten truant officer collaring a hapless child and dragging him 
off to school. Actually, the modem attendance ofiicer is more con- 
cerned with reasons for truancy and with remedial procedures for 
effecting a decrease in absenteeism among public school pupils. Or, 
as Crow and Crow put it: 

The modem attendance officer is not a truant officer whose chief function 
U to find a recalcitrant child where be should not be, grab him by the 
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arm, and dra- him back to school. Rather, he or she is a trained coi^Ior 
who is alert to all the possible reasons for a cluld’s absenting himself from 
school* 

In a rural sitmtion where the attendance officer may serve several 
schools, this definition would seem even more apt. A supervisor of 
child welfare and attendance in a rural community has neither the 
time nor the funds available to hunt down isolated cases of troancj, 
however severe thev mav be. Rather, his major concern should be in 
coordinating a workable, attendance program, planning tvith teachers 
wavs to improve attendance accounting and, most important, working 
wdth the director of guidance on individual cases concerning the wel- 
fare of children. A supervisor of child welfare and attendance should 
concern himself primarily with the “child welfare” portion of his 
title; a secondarv and more routine care should be attendance. 

The consullant tn elemenlory edoeallon. The elementary’ school 
supervisor should be classed under the heading of specialized guidance 
workers because he should have had more than average training in 
guidance. Since the elementary school supervisor in rural areas usually 
works out of a central county ofBce, he comes in contact with 
guidance programs in several districts. He has an opportunity to ob- 
serve and evaluate the guidance needs of the schools with which he 
works. It should be one of hb most important functions, then, to work 
in close li:uson "nith the director of guidance and the principals of the 
schools, to help interpret guidance needs and improve services. 

Supervision of classroom instruction, of course, is one of the greatest 
responnbilities of the rural consultant. But he should be concerned 
also v.'ith the broader aspects of his pontion; that of lifting the level 
of the total educational program in the schools. To accomplish this 
important task efficiently, he must be constantly in the process of 
e\*aluating the efforts of the schools to improve their guidance services. 
It is his duty to see that (1) guidance records are kept efficiently, (2) 
permanent record cards are up to date and are being used, and (3) 
individual cases of greatest need are brought to the attention of the 
administrator and the guidance director. He should also be prejiared 
to work closely with the principal and director of guidance in con- 
ferences and case studies concerning individuals. 

*L. D. Crow and Alice Crow, An IrSTodunion to GtdJmce; Prmdpifs and 
Fncnces, Americaa Book Company, New York, 1951, p, 235. 
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Other Ccrtincated Workers 

The principal. The administrator of a rural school has been classified 
under other certificated workers and not specialized guidance workers 
because, unlike the principal of a large urban elementary school, the 
principal of a country school often has little more training in guidance 
than his teachers. Although this is to be deplored, it is nevertheless a 
fact to be reckoned with, and therefore must be considered in an 
enumeration of the guidance personnel in a rural school. 

That the administrator is quite important in rural school guidance 
is obvious. Many authorities have commented on his position in the 
total guidance picture, but Schwartz sums them all up rather well by 
classifying the principal as “the key person in the whole situation, 
and how he works will determine the success of his efforts.”® 

Certainly, the principal is the key person in rural school guidance. 
The guidance program in his school will be as good as he makes it. His 
responsibilities in this direction are manifold. Not only is it his duty to 
see to it that materials are available to the teachers and are used by 
them, but he is also responsible to the specialized guidance workers 
in the field. In addition, the principal should act as a coordinator be- 
tween his school and the community, helping wherever possible to 
bring all possible workers into the guidance sphere. Furthermore, and 
diis is more possible in a small rural school, he should know each of 
the children personally so that he may be able better to assess their 
guidance needs. 

It has been stated that a school is too large if the administrator can- 
not call each child by name. Undoubtedly, this is meant to be the 
optimum situation, since most schools will not fall under this descrip- 
tion. The rural school administrator can play a more important role as 
a guidance person since he will usually not only know each of the 
children in his school personally, but will also know most of the parents 
as well. This fact has great implications for the principal as a leader 
in the guidance program. Yet all too often this advantage over larger 
schools is not exploited. But a principal who knotvs each of the 
youngsters in his school can certainly work more intelligently tvith 

*E. Terry Schwartz, “Guidance a Cooperative Venture,” Education, 73:4<S1, 
1953. 
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both teachers and professional guidance persons on the individual cases 
whiph come up during the school year. 

teacher. Just as the principal is the key to the total guidance 
program in a country school, so is the teacher the key to guidance 
in the individual classroom. The elementary teacher is more important 
than his counterpart in the secondary school for two reasons: (1) 
the elementary school instructor comes in contact with the children 
for a longer period of time each day than does the secondary teacher, 
and (2) elementary school children tend to confide in their teacher to 
a greater extent than do high school children. These factors place the 
rural grade school teacher in a position of trust insofar as close per- 
sonal knowledge of her charges is concerned. This position is recog- 
nized by the leaders in the field of guidance. Cottingham says: “A 
notable feature of guidance activities in elementary schools is their 
centralization around the teacher as the key person.”* Thus, the 
principal is the key figure in the over-all guidance program in a rural 
school, and the teacher is the most important factor in the activities 
concerning her own classroom pupils. 


The teacher in a country school has an opportunity to work closely 
with pupils, a privilege not always given to the teacher in more 
densely populated areas. The rural teacher’s function in the guidance _ 
program can and should be to know each or her pupils intimately. 
"She should wurk"«:luscly-\vith them, always endeavoring'tb discov'eT** 
their needs and strengths without, however, defeating her purpose 
by prying. The country school teacher comes in contact with her 


pupils in school and out, due to the fact that she usually lives in close 
proximity to the school. The urban school teacher may never see 
her pupils out of school. Always, however, the rural teacher should be 
striving to reach a greater rapport with her youngsters and their 
parents. When this is done, the task of guidance becomes easier and 
the teacher is beginning to achieve the goal set for her in guidance 
by Hildreth who, commenting on the importance of the teacher in 
an elementary guidance program, says: “Growth in personal develop- 
ment is inevitable where children live and work together with the 
teacher in a satisfying relationship.”* 


‘Harold F. Cottingham, “The Unique Characteristics of Elementary Guidance,” 
Education, 73:508, 1953. ^ 

•Gertrude Hildreth, Child Growth Through Education, The Ronald Press 
Company, Netv York, 1948, p. 339. 
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The school doctor and nurse. The place of the school doctor and 
nurse in rural school guidance is important. Perhaps the role of the 
school nurse is more important than that of the doctor for the simple 
reason that most rural schools see the school doctor (probably the 
county health officer) infrequently. His position is largely advisory to 
the schools, and is important in that he can issue information to the 
schools, hold meetings with the teachers and community to ans\ver 
questions pertaining to the schools, make infrequent examinations, be 
a consultant on contagious diseases. The school nurse, however, may 
act in a much closer capacity in the rural schools. 

There may be several county nurses in a large county, and like the 
educational consultants, they have many schools to serve. In addition 
to their service to the schools, they may also have other duties to 
perform such as running clinics, making home visits, and helping with 
the statistical data so necessary in a well functioning county health 
program. However, the county nurse can be of inestimable assistance 
to the school guidance program by helping administrators and teachers 
to become more aware of their responsibilities to the children in the 
realm of health. Many teachers and principals remain ignorant of 
the simplest health facts concerning the children in their school until 
the information comes to them via the school nurse. She is invaluable 
as a source of information, both to the teachers and to the children. 
During her weekly visits she can detect cases which may need special 
attention by out-of-schooI authorities, and can then notify the school 
people of her recommendations. Often she is available for parent meet- 
ing at which time she can exercise a potent influence in the field of 
guidance by providing information to the parents. Her actual contact 
with the children in respect to health guidance is perhaps small, but 
her capacities as an advisor and consultant in the field of health 
guidance should certainly not be underestimated. Rather, more use 
should be made of the school nurse in the rural areas than is now 
being done. The services are there, and it is up to the school people 
to take advantage of tliem. 

The llbrorlan. It is not difficult to place the librarian in the category 
of a guidance worker. The rural school librarian may not be a 
certificated person, as is the case in some larger, urban clemcntar)' 
schools. However, the nature of her work, together with the back- 
ground that many librarians have had, causes her to be placed in the 
category’ of professional workers. 
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It is necessary, first of all, to define a rural school librarian. Usually 
she is employed by the county and simply spends a few hours each 
week working in the county branch library. The fact that many 
branch libraries are located in the schools makes her position unique. 
She is not an employee of the school district, yet her influence on the 
children and the community is marked. Many schools in the rural areas 
which are fortunate enough to have a branch library in the school use 
the librarian almost as another teacher. It is she who finds books on 
special subjects which the youngsters need to complete projects they 
have undertaken; it is she who orders books requested by teachers as 
background material for units they have in progress. Often the boys 
and girls come to her to check out books on occupations and ask her 
recommendations. In short, the rural librarian guides the childrens 
habits to a great degree. She can be of inestimable help to the school 
guidance program, for she usually knows each of the children per- 
sonally and has an intimate knowledge of their reading habits, ability, 
and interests. Her help in the upgrading of children’s reading, and 
the guided reading program, mark her as one of the important mem- 
bers of the guidance personnel in a rural school. 

Clossifled Workers 

The custodion. One of the weaknesses, perhaps, in assessing the 
guidance possibilities among the workers in schools has been the neg- 
lect of the classified personnel. It is true that their influence is dimin- 
ished in the large city schools, but in rural districts they comprise one 
of the important categories of influence upon pupils. They do not 
have legal responsibility for guidance, but they make a strong impact 
upon pupils. The custodian in a rural school may quite often be the 
only man in the school. He may, therefore, exert a profound influence 
on pupil activities, especially of the boys in the school. They may un- 
consciously emulate him in many ways. 

Often the custodian may possess the only repair and maintenance 
tools in the school. Many times he is pressed into service to help with 
projects the children are working on. Again, if he is the only man in 
the school, he will at times be called upon to help the boys with 
games and problems, simply because he is the only man connected 
with the school. This explanation is not meant to condone these 
practices; it is merely a plain smtement of fact, and realistically we 
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should recognize the influence, guidance-wise, which the custodian 
exerts. Governing boards should bear this in mind when employing 
custodians. 

Tho bus driver. The school bus driver must be included in the 
guiding personnel of a rural school because he too has an effect on 
the children. Many youngsters learn their first practical lessons in 
cooperation from the driver of the school bus on their first day of 
school. His character, kindness, understanding, and control of pupils 
should be among the chief qualifications required for selection by the 
governing board. 

The cafeteria workers. Often the cafeteria help is entrusted with the 
planning of menus and instruction of the children in proper eating 
habits and lunchroom manners. It is true that this is a function of the 
teachers, but quite frequently it is delegated to the lunchroom help 
with assistance from the teachers. 

Lay Personnel In Community Agencies 

It would be impossible to attempt to enumerate the myriad out-of- 
school agencies which serve the rural schools in guiding capacities. 
Many purely local agencies are doing an outstanding job with no 
recognition outside their community. Other agencies are county- or 
state-wide and have little influence outside their limited spheres. Of the 
national groups, 4-H, Scouts and Cubs, Campfire Girls, Future Farm- 
ers of America and others do a great service in rural area guidance. 
Adult groups, such as the Farm Bureau and the service organizations, 
are all active in programs involving the guidance of young people. 
The Kiwanis Club, for example, lays heavy stress upon vocational 
guidance. Church groups are active in the country, also. Many of 
them sponsor summer programs of recreational and study activities 
which are designed to guide young people. 

Conclusion 

Effective guidance in a small rural school is the sum total of all the 
efforts of school and community personnel. The principal or superin- 
tendent has responsibility for the program, but it should be a cooper- 
ative undertaking, jointly planned and jointly carried out, by all per- 
sonnel who work with the children of the community’. The efforts of 
the school staff are not sufficient alone, for, as Ruth Strang says: 
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Although a few county supervisors of guidance and a few counselors 
with professional background are employed in large consolidated schools, 
the guidance of rural young people rests almost entirely upon their 
teachers, principals, club and church leaders, and parents.* 

The beginnings of an effective all-community guidance program 
may very well be the responsibility of the educational leaders in the 
community, but after the program has become established, the guid- 
ance of rural elementary school children remains the responsibility 
of the community. The extent to which this responsibility is carried 
out will determine the effectiveness of the guidance program. 


FUNCTIONS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 

Elementary guidance personnel should participate in the program m 
line with their responsibility and training. Much that has been said 
concerning the responsibilities and functions of guidance personnel in 
small niral schools applies equally well to guidance personnel in ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high schools. 

Teacher 

The teacher is the master molder. Willey points out thatt 

At the heart of the guidance program is the teacher herself. Guidance 
in the elementary school is an integral part of the teaching and learning 
process . . . With the possible exception of the child’s parents no single 
person has greater influence on personality development than the classroom 
teacher.’ 

The guidance-minded teacher is the one within the school who 
knows the most about the child. He sees the child in many differing 
situations in and out of the classroom. He notices the frustrating, the 
boring, the stimulating situations. As a result of developing keen in- 
sight regarding the child’s needs, the teacher becomes the key figure 
among the elementary school guidance personnel. 

The teacher employs a number of techniques to effect pupil guid- 
ance. He gains a knowledge of the child and his environmental oppor- 

•Ruth Strang, “Concerted Action for and with Rural Youth,” The Educational 
Record, 32:411-412, 1951. 

’ Willey, op. cit., p. 8. 
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tunitics. The cumulative records contain information on family back- 
ground, physical condition, mental potentialities, achievement, and 
school history. The teacher gains deeper understanding by testing, by 
observing, by keeping anecdotal records, and by talking with pupils, 
with parents, and with other individuals. Many facets of the life of 
the pupil arc made clear to the teacher. Knowing the child is an in- 
dispensable basis for guidance. 

For the children who arc having special difficulties, the teacher may 
seek help from the district, county, or state department offices. As 
the teacher becomes aware of the more difficult problems, he may be 
able to offer guidance help himself, or refer such cases to specialists. 

Counselors 

The practice of employing counselors at the elementary school 
level is not widespread, but some school districts on the West Coast 
and some large city school districts in the East have established the 
position of elementary school counselor. Where the position exists, 
the incumbent is concerned with the testing program, educational 
achievement, and improved personal-social behavior. 

The practice of employing counselors should be expanded. By care- 
ful study of pupil achievement in relation to pupil ability to achieve, 
by recommending the elimination of school distractions which interfere 
with pupil learning, and by encouraging a more favorable learning 
climate in classrooms, the counselor can add considerably to the in- 
crement of learning. Counselors do much to diagnose and interpret 
good learning conditions and activities to parents. 

Elementary school counselors need good training in psychometry 
and psychology and should have served as classroom teachers for a 
minimum of two years. Through working with teachers to bring 
about better learning environments, explaining favorable practices to 
parents, and interviewing individual pupils, the counselor can do 
much to enhance the pereonal, social, and educational adjustment of 
pupils. 

The Principal 

The principal of the elementary school recommends necessary per- 
sonnel for the guidance program. Personnel for testing, counseling, 
and special teaching may be appointed. He organizes a program which 
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will be adequate for the needs of the school. As the program develops 
he supervises it with the idea of constantly improving guidance serv- 
ices to children. He encourages teachers to get specialized training. 
Through his relationships with classified personnel, he can do much to 
help them exert better influences upon children. 

The principal knows that the school staff are all important in guid- 
ing children. He will therefore select new personnel because of their 
guidance possibilities, and will train personnel in service to perform 
better guidance functions. 

School Nurse 

The school nurse compiles health information as a means of helping 
other personnel understand the child’s physical needs. She takes care 
of injuries, certain examinations, and the recording of data concerning 
physical growth. She is available for consultation to the teaching staff 
and to parents. 

Central District Personnel 

From the district central office in large elementary school systems, 
visiting teachers, school psychologists, supervisors of special classes, 
and others help with guidance services. The needs and size of the local 
district determine the personnel to be employed as specialists. These 
specialists normally have time and skill to diagnose difficulties of chil- 
dren. They should render no service, however, that the teacher can 
render adequately. The specialists should rely on the teacher to a great 
extent for observation and reporting on pupil progress regarding 
aptitudes, reactions, interests, and performance. This information may 
be acquired by (1) narrative description, (2) rating scales, (3) anecdo- 
tal records, (4) tests, or (5) by case studies. A harmonious relation- 
ship should exist between teacher and specialist. The specialist is em- 
ployed to supplement and improve the local school’s guidance 
program. 

Community Resources 

The community resources for help in child guidance vary accord- 
ing to the community. In some areas there are health clinics, psychi- 
atric clinics, service clubs, character building organizations such as 
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YMCA or scouting groups, and many others. Any of these groups 
might be recommended to the parent by the teacher, or the principal, 
in the light of discussion concerning a child’s problems. Community 
guidance organizations should be utilized in supplementing school 
personnel. 

The Role of Parents 

Parents, of course, play the biggest part in guiding children. There 
should be a close, harmonious interaction between parents and teach- 
ers. A conference held with each child’s parents individually will do 
much to increase the mutual understanding of a child's personality. 
Much can be worked out in the way of planning for future courses 
of action which will aid the child in facing the problems of life. The 
parents can be encouraged to attend child discussion groups and fam- 
ily life courses. Readings might be suggested and other helps offered 
by the teacher. A working teacher-parent team in child guidance is 
desirable. 

Conclusion 

There are numerous classifications of personnel within the school, 
the district, and the community which are available for child guid- 
ance. Outside the home, the teacher has the greatest responsibility 
for bringing about the utilization of these resources in guiding the 
elementary school child. The teacher should know the needs of the 
child best, and in light of his position, he is the one most able to co- 
ordinate the various personnel in guidance at the elementary school 
level. 

GUIDANCE PERSONNEL IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

This section of the chapter covers guidance personnel in the junior 
high school as a specialized section of the secondary level. Through an 
effective guidance program, the junior high school can help its pupils 
to a happier school experience, while showing them how to become 
well-adjusted. It is at this level that the child’s developing interests and 
capacities are explored and encouraged. 

The jumor high schools of today, city and rural, are beginning to 
use their entire staffs as guidance workers instead of relying mostly 
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upon trained specialists. All teachers and junior high school personnel 
with whom the individual child comes in contact have both direct 
and indirect influences upon him. Through a well-organized guidance 
program, teachers become more aware of their influence and realize 
that they are an important part in guidance. 

The Home-room Teacher 

The home-room teacher, who is sometimes kno\vn as the core, 
social living, or social studies teacher, has a class for a guidance period 
during the day. In this period, the home-room teacher has a good 
opportunity to observe individuals as well as to exert strong influence 
upon them. Notations can be made of those making normal adjust- 
ments to the school situation, and assistance given to those who need 
help. The home-room teacher is also best suited to work with spe- 
cialists when an individual pupil needs assistance. 

Through an effective program of orientation at the beginning of 
the year, the home-room teacher helps children fit more easily into 
the new school pattern. From his closer and more numerous contacts 
with the class, the home-room teacher is able to assist other teachers 
who have problems with any of his children. On the whole, the 
junior high school home-room teacher has great opportunity for 
gmding cWldren. 

Specialists 

Under the heading of specialists are the counselor, nurse, doctor, 
psychologist, remedial teacher, and librarian. Almost anyone con- 
nected with guidance can be included here. 

Counselors. The counselor’s job is important in junior high school. 
To be effective, the counselor needs to devote all his time to 400 to 
500 boys and girls. Teacher-counselors may he appointed, bur they 
should be given time for counseling in the same ratio as the full-time 
counselor. 

As a person, the counselor needs to be someone in whom the chil- 
dren have, or can easily gain, confidence. He must be able to listen 
objectively to the children’s problems and encourage them to bring 
their problems to him, whether academic or personal. He should be 
impersonal, objective, and understanding when dealing with pupils. 
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Ubrarian. The librarian has contacts with many children. In some 
districts the librarian is also the girls’ counselor.® Through her duties 
as librarian, she can render valuable assistance in the guidance program. 

Psychologist. In some cases where the junior high school district is 
large, a full-time psychologist may be employed. Otherwise, in smaller, 
rural areas he would probably work only part-time for the district. 
The psychologist handles cases which require more specialized help 
than that which could be pven by the teacher, counselors, or prin- 
cipal. Children with behavior problems arc studied, and therapy rec- 
ommended. The psychologist works closely with parents. 

Nurse. The junior high school nurse has an excellent opportunity 
for impressive guidance in connection with health and physical care. 
She can give periodic lectures on different phases of good health, such 
as diet, cleanliness, and rest. The nurse is able to carry on an effective 
disease prevention program. 

The doefor. It is up CO the doctor to make examinations and to con- 
sider problems which are too complex for the school nurse. He works 
with parent groups and attempts to eliminate health hazards from the 
junior high school. At this level he often makes examinations to qual- 
ify pupils for participation in beginning interscholastic games. 

"Hie remedial teacher. There is a great need to have more remedial 
work for children in junior high schools. Remedial teachers have a 
profound influence on the child, no matter what they are teaching. 
If a child can once be shown that he is able to do something, such as 
learning to read with a fair degree of accuracy, many of his problems 
in school will become proportionately lighter. The inclusion of well- 
trained and experienced remedial personnel who are genuinely inter- 
ested in the problems of children is essential in a good guidance pro- 
gram. These remedial teachers should deal with children of good 
capacity, but who for some reason have not achieved in line with their 
possibilities. 

Teochers. The physical education, shop, and industrial arts teachers 
can help in the guidance program to a considerable degree because 
of the nature of what they teach. The children often work more in- 
formally in these classes, so that the teacher has a greater chance to 
counsel with them. All teachers should keep in mind the fact that, no 

’Lester Beals, “"nie Junior High School Past and Present,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-school Princiffali, 36:1S~24, January, 1952. 
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matter what they teach, they are giving direct or indirect guidance 
by what they say, as well as by their own conduct in and out of the 
classroom. The teacher, in the junior high as well as at the elementary 
level, is the key guidance person in the school. 

The vice-principal. The vice-principal works with the principal in 
setting up the guidance program. He works with the teachers on 
many classroom guidance problems. In some districts, the vice-prm- 
cipal handles children who require disciplinary measures. It has long 
been believed that it is a poor practice to have the teacher or coun- 
selor take disciplinary action if the guidance program is to be effective, 
but others point out that it is impossible to separate “discipline and 
adjustive problems. The vice-principal is sometimes in charge of 
dances and other extracurricular activities. Here he has an oppor- 
tunity to observe ouc-of-school behavior and can offer help to teach- 
ers and counselors. 


The principal. Upon the principal lies the responsibility for the ennre 
guidance program, and it will be little better than his efforts make it. 
He is responsible for planning, implementing, coordinating, and im- 
proving the junior high school program of guidance. 

The principal must believe sincerely in the guidance program if it 
is to be successful. He must help train his personnel: teachers, custo- 
dians, counselors, and others*in service. He must inspire his personnel 
to guide by both word and example. At all times, the principal must 
be aware of weak spots in his program and be prepared to mend these 
defects as quickly as possible. 

The superintendent and school board. The superintendent has the 
final responsibility for securing the best principal to head the guid- 
ance program in each school. He delegates the execution of the guid- 
ance program to the principal. The success of the program in any 
school system depends to a great extent upon the type of personnel 
which the superintendent and board employ. The board has an in- 
direct effect upon the guidance program through its policy-making 
function. The superintendent should keep the board informed at all 
times with respect to guidance and should request additional personnel, 
budget, and materials to improve it. He should be sensitive to the 
guidance recommendations of principals. 

Custodians. The importance of this group of people should be 
recognized in junior high school. Through their attitude toward their 
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work, their language, their conversations, and their behavior, they 
have a constant influence on the children. The principal and superin- 
tendent should be careful to select men and women who will set a 
good example for the children of junior high school age. 

Cafeteria workers. The job these people have is very similar to that 
of the custodians. Through their attitude in serving the children, 
taking their orders, and directing student workers, they can have un- 
usual influence. 

Secretary. The need to consider the junior high school secretary as 
part of the guidance program is an actual one. During a single day 
many children come into contact with her. She also handles records of 
a highly confidential nature at the junior high school level. 

Summary 

This section has included a consideration of all school personnel in 
the guidance program. Much could be said about lay personnel and 
community resources, but these have been discussed under personnel 
for elementary schools. Again it can be said that all school personnel 
must perform guidance functions — each according to his training, 
interests, and assignment responsibilities. 

FUNCTION OF GUIDANCE PERSONNEL IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

A guidance program at the senior high school level should exercise 
a directional influence upon individuals just before they enter the 
world of work or enroll in advanced training. Working as it must 
through all members of a school staff and all the activities of tlie 
school, the guidance program should (I) increase teacher sensitivity 
to individual needs, (2) should encourage the adaptation of instruc- 
tional experiences to individual capacities, and (3) should promote a 
relationship between the staff and students which would be favorable 
to their highest all-round development. 

The nvhole staff should keep in mind that guidance is concerned 
with all of the students, not only with those who have special prob- 
lems. These students should be guided as whole individuals, not as 
intellectual or vocational segments. Guidance is not a job for the 
specialist alone but a prime responsibility of the whole staff. Guidance 
in the senior high school is a long term project in which students and 
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staff cooperate to develop the individual to the maximum of his ca- 
pacity in the direction most beneficial to society. 

Guidance Workers on the Stoff 

Who is considered a member of the guidance staff? The staff con- 
sists of all employees of the school district who, directly or indirectly, 
associate with the students of the school. The board of education 
members, although not employees, also play an important part m 
senior high guidance. Brown points out that, “Not only the teachers 
of academic subjects, but the instructors in physical education, attend- 
ance supervisors, counselors, and health specialists are all essential to 
any program of individual guidance.”® The high school guidance per- 
sonnel can be broken into five main categories: (1) teachers, (2) 
counselors, (3) central office staff, (4) nonteaching school staff, and 
(5) classified personnel. 


V 


Teachers os Guidance Workers 

High school teachers can be classified as the most important guid- 
ance workers at the senior high level. Their ev’eryday association with 
youth gives them an opportunity unequaled by any other member of 
the faculty. Most teachers feel, however, that they are not fully qual- 
ified to meet this responsibility. This feeling of need by teachers can 
best be met by enhancing guidance information and techniques 
through in-service training. If teachers are to play their full role in 
the guidance program, their feelings of uncertainty must be overcome. 

Teachers can be classified into three main categories: (I) teachers 
of required subjects, (2) teachers of elective-type and physical educa- 
tion courses, and (3) teachers as club advisors. 

The regular nonelective courses are in general required of all stu- 
dents. The teacher does not have students with a basic initial interest 
in those courses. This will prove a disadvantage to teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships in the beginning, but need not prove a disadvantage through- 
out the course. 

High school teachers seldom know their pupDs as well as do teach- 


• Marion A. Bro%vn, “O^nization of the Dean’s Work in Secondary Schools,” 
in Sarah M. Smrtevant and Harriet Hayes, Beans at Work, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1930, pp. 111-112. 
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ers in the elementary school. This condition is partly due to the num^ 
her of students handled by high school teachers, as compared with 
the number handled by elementary teachers. 

Good guidance is not a dtify in pvre«;s nf the teaching load but it 
is p art of that load, and should not be made an additional burden . 
"High s chool guidance should be integrated into the present educational 
pattern by teachers themselves. Secondary education, in both junior 
high and senior high ^hool^ is not merely the teaching of subjec ts, 
but a process of guiding the development and growth of individu als.^ 
The aim of secondary education in a democratic society is directed , 
toward developing in each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits, and skills whereby he will find his place and use that place to 
shape both himself and society coward ever better ends.*“ 

The teacher as a guidance worker should be able to identify indi- 
vidual problems in his classroom and be able to treat these problems 
with understanding. In order to treat these problems with understand- 
ing, he must be able to observe and record significant information 
about pupils. In helping the pupil, the teacher may collaborate with 
other classroom teachers, the counselor, parents, and specialists in the 
district. By organizing his teaching to fit class needs, the teacher can 
do an excellent job in group guidance. 

Every teacher should study test results: achievement, aptitude, in- 
terests, and temperament. The teacher needs also an understanding of 
the parents and the home conditions. The teacher should know the 
pupil’s plans for continued education and his vocational goals. He 
should have an understanding of the pupil’s likes and dislikes, prob- 
lems, and frustrations. 

To meet the needs of his high school class, the teacher may include 
as much vocational information as possible in his teaching. He should 
have suggestions concerning vocational possibilities and current litera- 
ture on vocational opportunities. By presenting varied vocational op- 
portunities, he may encourage each student to develop his unique in- 
terests and abilities. 

Students should feel free to come tD the, fpanher fnr ntjvice in 
choosin g ext racurricular activiti es. The teacher should present the 

’•National Education Association, Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, U5. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin 35, 1918, p. 9. 
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pupil with many opportunities which require decisions and guide him 

in making intelligent decisions. 

The high school teacher can prevent maladjustments. He can begin 
by looking at students with poor attendance records. He should also 
find out more about those students who are always late with their 
assignments. Many times a teacher \vi\\ find students who are overly 
quiet and daydream to excess. Those less capable need modified activ- 
ities which are within their ability range. Students who have ample 
ability should be kept working to their maximum. By meeting indi- 
vidual needs, the teacher can do much to prevent maladjustments and 
keep students growing normally. 

The teacher should maintain a suitable room environment. Although 
this may seem an indirect function of the guidance program, it has a 
rather definite effect upon the student. Those who arc having social 
difficulties may be seated next to students who can help them. Wall 
decorations, if colorful, lend a pleasant atmosphere. The establishment 
of good room environment can be a joint responsibility of teacher and 
students. 

Another function of the classroom teacher is the improvement of 
health. The teacher’s part in the health program is twofold; that of 
instructor in health education and visual diagnostician. As an instruc- 
tor in health education, the teacher helps the student set up individual 
health goals. Each pupil should have an understanding of proper nutri- 
tion, cleanliness, relaxation, exercise, and an ability to overcome handi- 
caps, whether physical or mental. As a visual diagnostician, the teacher 
should be on the lookout for those children who are overtired, have 
contagious diseases, are suffering from malnutrition, have poor stand- 
ards of cleanliness, and the lilte. Upon discovering health hazards, the 
teacher should work ^vith nurses, doctors, and others upon a therapy 
program. 

If the high school teacher has established good relationships, he will 
have a basic understanding of teen-age problems. He will be able to 
guide students as well as direct their factual study. 

Teachers of elective-type and physical education courses. Those who 
teach elective courses and teachers of phj'sical education courses some- 
times have opportunity to gain close rapport with high school stu- 
dents. These teachers have two main functions in guiding their stu- 
dents: classroom counseling and vocational guidance. 
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As a classroom counselor, the teacher should endeavor to develop 
the best personal, social, and educational qualities in each student. For 
example, those who have leadership ability should be given oppor- 
tunity to lead. Each student should be studied as an individual and 
given help and motivation to proceed toward the attainment of his 
immediate and future goals. 

As vocational guides, these teachers have opportunities to assist stu- 
dents with their occupational plans. Motion pictures, field trips, busi- 
nessmen’s speeches to classes, and student conferences, are just a few 
of the many ways in which a teacher can help students meet voca- 
tional problems. 

The High School Counselor 

The high school counselor heads up the guidance program. “A 
counselor is a person selected by virtue of interest, training, expe- 
rience, and ability to carry on the delegated responsibilities of coun- 
seling.”^' Counselors are needed in helping students plan for the fu- 
ture, solve their problems, develop healthy attitudes, and in other 
words prepare themselves for life in a democracy. 

The counselor needs to organize personnel, physical facilities, and 
materials, tools and techniques, to do a professional job of counseling 
and guidance. 

counselor should be a teacher of teachers. H e is responsible to 
the principal for the operation of the high school guidance program. 
He should help teachers plan and develop good guidance practices in 
the classroom. The educational objectives of the school should give 
direction to the school’s guidance program. As students should feel 
free to come to their instructors for counsel and guidance, so should 
the instructor feel free to come to the counselor. 

The counselor has a responsibility in the community. He should 
talk with civic groups, and explain the aims, problems, and features of 
the guidance program. The counselor should explain to local business 
and industrial firms the relationship of his office to their personnel 
programs. 

The counselor should possess high competency, with a wide and 
\*aricd background of experience. He should have a full understanding 

’’QilTord E. Erickson, A rrjctical Handbook for School Counselors, Tlic 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1W9. 
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of children. Teaching experience is essential. Previous experience in 
vocational or nonschool work is highly desirable. Sufficient university 
training in the field of counseling and guidance is assumed. Personally, 
the counselor must be easy to meer, friendly, likable, understanding, 
and poised. 

The Central OfFice Staff 

The central office staff has the responsibility of bringing together 
and coordinating all the various aspects of guidance. The superintend- 
ent has to pave the way for improvements, provide for various needs, 
and encourage the entire staff to participate in the program. He should 
develop a means by which teachers and counselors can further their 
effectiveness in guidance. It is up to him to recommend to the board 
the acquisition of new equipment, peKonnel, and sufficient funds to 
run the program. He plays an important role in his selection of teach- 
ers, counselors, and a director of guidance. 

The board of education is responsible to the people and delegates 
guidance functions to the superintendent. The board, along with the 
superintendent, should provide sufficient funds for the operation of a 
successful program and secure capable personnel. 

Physicians and dentists from the central office serve as guidance 
personnel by giving physical examinations. The ideal situation would 
be a physical examination for every child at least once a year. Small 
districts have part-time doctors, whereas the large schools have full- 
time physicians. As the physician’s service is limited in the high 
schools, so is that of the dentist. He is becoming more a part of the 
guidance program than he has been in the past. Proper facilities for 
examination should be available in all high school districts. 

Another member of the central office staff is the psychiatrist. He 
is usually the gmdance specialist for final referral. His referrals come 
from teachers, counselors, and mainly from the school psychologist. 

A psychologist is now employed by most high school districts of 
large size. The psychologist handles children who are referred by 
teachers and counselors. Smaller districts depend upon part-time serv- 
ice or upon a central pool such as a county or state office. The psy- 
chologist works in close cooperation with teachers and counselors in 
helping students with problems. 
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Heading up the guidance program in large districts is the director 
of guidance. He plans programs, assigns personnel, provides in-service 
training, and in general stimulates and directs the district’s guidance 
service. 

The attendance and child welfare officer sees that the pupil is avail- 
able for instruction. He discovers and helps to rectify reasons for pupil 
absence. He uses many guidance techniques with both pupils and 
parents. 

Nonfeaching Guidance SfafF 

The nonteaching staff of guidance workers includes such personnel 
as nurses, librarians, psychomerrists, and others. These personnel play 
a rather indirect but important part in the school’s guidance program. 
They are mainly resource personnel. The nurse should assist the physi- 
cian and dentist in conducting their examinations. Her primary serv- 
ice otherwise is that of first aid and follow-up after examinations. She 
may be called upon, if credencialed, to teach health and first aid. The 
librarian is a resource person of considerable importance in the guid- 
ance program. She sets up lists of available references for the use of 
students and faculty. She often provides vocational shelves and pam- 
phlet files of occupational information. The psychometrist aids the 
psychologist and may work out of the central office. 

The noncertificafed staff. The noncertificated staff are not usually 
listed as guidance workers, but since they do guide, they are con- 
sidered here. These people perform jobs wWch influence children. 
Cafeteria help, secretaries, bus drivers, and custodians are considered 
members of the noncertificated staff. The administrator should be ex- 
tremely careful in choosing these workers. 

Conclusion 

In school districts of all sizes and levels, all personnel affect the 
guidance program. Each guidance 'worker should asstmie responsi* 
kilities appropriate to his personal qualifications, training, and assign- 
vtent ivithm the school. Guidance workers need continuous in-service 
training. 

By providing guidance personnel with sufficient time, physical facili- 
ties, guidance materials, and democratic leadership, much can be done 
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to develop pupils to the maximum of their capacities in the direction 

most beneficial to society. 
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CHAPTER 11 

The Guidance Budget 


A worthwWle guidance program requires a reasonable monetary ex- 
penditure to enable it to function properly. Financial consideration 
must be given three factors: time must be provided for someone to 
counsel students, provision must be made for space in which to oper- 
ate, and material must be made available in sufficient quantity to en- 
able the counselors to work with reasonable efficiency. 


PERSONNEL 

As the need for specialized help for students became more apparent, 
too often the guidance responsibility was given to someone already 
carrjdng a full load of administrative or teaching responsibility. Un- 
less time is actually budgeted for guidance, little will be accomplished. 
There is some difference of opinion as to how this time should be 
budgeted. 

It is rather generally recognized that in the smaller school the chief 
administrative officer will take the lead in organizing and participating 
in the guidance program, even though it is recognized that the press 
of other duties may hinder him in his effectiveness as a guidance per- 
son. Sometimes the vicc-principal or a faculty committee is given the 
responsibility for heading up the guidance program. Too often the 
concept of the vice-principal as the chief disciplinarian of the school 
makes it difficult for students to sec him in the role of counselor.* 

• Gunnar L. Wahlquist. “Are Vicfsprincipih Out of Date?” CUmne House, 
28:7&-79, October, 195J. 
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Number 

In the larger school, of a thousand students or more, it is necessary 
to have one person directly in charge of the guidance program. This 
person may be known as “Counselor.” “Coordinator,” or “Director of 
Guidance.” This director will need one or more persons to assist him 
if ^he ^ogram is to be adequate. Tlie number of these assistants is 
subject to considerable debate. It is generally considered reasonable to 
have one counselor to a thousand students in the elementary school. 
At the secondary level, extremes from 200 to 60 0 students per coun- 
selor have been suggested A bulletin from the California Department 
of Education guidance office suggests that the optimum number of 
counselees per counselor be approximately four hundred.* 

Organization 

As the school grows, additional personnel will be needed to do an 
adequate job of guidance, Should these additional counselors spend 
part of their rime as teachers or should these additional personnel spend 
full time counseling? The proponents on both sides present cogent 
reasons for their points of view. Those who favor teacher-counselors 
contend that counselors who spend part of their time in the classroom 
would be more realistic in their counseling since absence from the 
classroom causes one to forget the conditions under which teachers 
labor (this charge has been leveled at all administrative officers for 
many years). Furthermore, it is contended that teacher-counselors 
would know their students better than counselors who are in the office 
full time. This contention could only be true if these teacher-coun- 
sclors counseled only the students in their o^vn classes. Since the 
counseling of students is often set up on a class level, alphabetical 
division, or even a sex basis, many students could not be in the classes 
of these teachcr-counselors. 

The proponents of full-rime counselors have some very definite 
conclusions regarding their point of view. Students, they contend, 
need help at the time the problem appears. To be rold that they can 
see Mr. X at a certain rime of day often prevents the student from 

‘Donald Kitch and William H. McOeary, Improving Guidance Programs in 
Secondary Schools, California State Depanment of Education, Sacramento, Califn 
19J0. 
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making a second attempt to obtain counseling. If a teacher is involved 
in the problem, often an immediate solution, or at least action, is ad- 
vised. Some counselors feel that the encouragement of the students 
to bring their problems at the time of the incident is a basic factor in 
a successful guidance program. It is also pointed out that full-time 
counselors do not face the dilemma of trying to “serve two masters. 
Adequate preparation is necessary for both teaching and counseling. 
Would a teacher-counselor have time to prepare adequately in both 
areas? Would it be possible to keep up to date in each area? Could 
one find time even to read the journals in both fields? Wouldn’t 
this eventually lead to slighting either the teaching or the coun- 
seling? Perhaps the best argument for full-time counselors is the 
recognition that many teachers do not have the desire or training to 
act as guidance specialists. It is now becoming recognized that there is 
a vast difference between advising and counseling students. Advising 
can be done by anyone because it involves only the giving out of in - 
formation possessed by the individual giving the advice. Counseling 
IS a process of helping the individual todiscover pertinent facts about 
tunaseir an<r his environment and the import ance of their applicati^ 
to a given problem. T his involves more than the symptoms observed. 
Often specialized training and skill are required to find the basic cause. 

One of the authors of this volume had the experience of working 
with both teacher-counselors and full-time counselors. Some of the 
teacher-counselors did an excellent job, but in terms of the value to all 
students and the best return for the expenditure made, well-trained 
full-time counselors were found to be much more satisfactory. This 
system was predicated on the philosophy that every teacher is a coun- 
selor and does counseling, but there is a need for specialized counseling 
for many students somewhere in their school career. Mutual respect 
and confidence are the necessary ingredients for a successful program. 

Whatever system may be employed in the guidance program, it 
must be kept in mind that unless there is budgetary provision for time 
to do the job, it will not be done. 

GUIDANCE OFFICE 

The second factor that must receive financial consideration is the 
ofEcc space in which the counseling is to be done. In the small school, 
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office space is not a major factor. Although meager space is allotted 
for administrative purposes, where one individual is doing the counsel- 
ing and the records can easily be kept in a single lile, such space is 
often sufficient. As schools increase in size and additional personnel 
are included there must be more consideration of the place where 
guidance is to be done. 

Central File 

There are four major considerations to be kept in mind in the 
planning of guidance facilities.^ The first consideration is the ne- 
cessity of a good record system. Since real counseling is based on as 
complete knowledge of the individual as it is possible to obtain, it is 
imperative that a cumulative record ^stem be available to all who are 
to assist the student. Too often, in schools large and small, there are 
separate files in different offices, each containing some valuable infor- 
mation about individual students. A central file into which all pertinent 
information about a student may be recorded is a necessity. This file 
should be located so that it will be easily available to both teachers 
and counselors. Generally there should be space for three files: stu- 
dents currently enrolled, graduates, and drop-outs, those who left 
school before graduating or transferred to another school. 

Counselor’s Offices 

The second consideration in planning guidance facilities is the space 
in which the counseling is done. Separate offices must be available 
when more than one counselor is working at the same time. These 
offices need not be too large, but consideration should be given to the 
number of people it might contain at a given time. Most counseling 
will be done with one student at a time, but in the better counseling 
situations, teachers and parents arc brought into the situation to arrive 
at a more desirable solution. Therefore, it is necessary to consider that 
frequently the counselor may have four or five people in the office 
at one time. In addition to the space for five chairs there must be an 
adequately placed desk (so the counselor will not have to climb over 
people to get in or out of his office during a counseling session!), a 
steel filing cabinet, a table or small bookcase for catalogs and other 

*Gunnar L. Wahlquist, "Your Guidance OiHce,” The SebooJ Exeeutive, 
W:24-25, I9f0. 
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guidance material, and possibly space for a bulletin board on which 
scholarship notices, posters, and other guidance material may be dis- 
played. These individual offices should be grouped around some cen- 
tral office space and adjacent to the record space or vault. Further- 
more, since it is now becoming apparent that all of the special sendees 
and the administrative officers need to work as a team, these offices 
should be located in close proximity to the attendance office, the 
nurse’s office, and the principal and assistant principal’s office. 

Office Space 

It must be further considered that clerical and secretarial work 
should not be required of highly skilled personnel. It is actual economy 
to provide space for adequate clerical and secretarial help. In small 
schools part-time assistance is sometimes adequate, but in larger 
schools where considerable testing is done or where large numbers of 
students are assisted, clerical assistance is of prime importance. Space 
for these assistants and a space for student assistants should be provided. 
In larger offices there should be additional consideration of space for 
test-scoring machines, tabulators, and photocopy equipment which 
vnW greatly facilitate the work of the counselors and reduce the cost 
of essendid sendees. Cupboards for storing tests and answer sheets, 
office supplies, and registration materials should also be prorided. 

Wailing Room 

A fourth consideration should be an entrance or waiting room for 
students. Even though counselors may attempt to schedule many 
intendews, a guidance office that is really useful to all the students in 
the school ^^dll have many students coming in x\dthout pre\dous notice. 
This area can play an important part in the guidance process if bulletin 
boards and a table wixh reading materials is provided. 

A desirable feature for a guidance office would be a class-size room 
for larger conferences and for group testing. From the standpoint of 
economy, this use of such a large space on a few occasions would be 
questionable. Regular classrooms, the library, or the study hall may 
be used for the occasional testing of groups. It is highly desirable to 
have classroom teachers to assist in testing groups, if they have been 
carefully trained in gi\dng group tests, because of the personal interest 
aroused by such participation. Tffis testing can be done in the regular 
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classroom during the school day. More desirable would be a small 
conference room. Often a ease conference session involving the prin- 
cipal, the attendance officer, the nurse, and the student’s five or six 
teachers meeting with the counselor would find such a room helpful. 
This room could also be used for testing individual students while the 
counselor worked with another student. 

Specific recommendations were drawn up by a Guidance Facilities 
Committee of the Cincinnati Public Schools, for “Building for School 
Counseling.’’^ Among other interesting suggestions, they felt that each 
counselor’s office should contain not less than 150 square feet and 
that the waiting room should not have less than 150 square feet of 
space for one counselor and an additional 50 square feet for each addi- 
tional counselor. 

The counseling setup for a small school was suggested in an article 
in Qccupatiom by Floyd Fladseth.® After stating his criteria for a 
counselor's office as accessibility, privacy, convenience, adequacy, at- 
tractiveness, surroundings, flexibility, and economy, he pointed out 
that he considered proximity to the principal’s and the nurse’s offices 
very important, and proposed the plan shown in Figure SS for a small 
school. 

In 1949 the administrative offices of the El Monte Union High 
School became inadequate because of the growth of the school. Also 
at that time the guidance services were being expanded, and it was 
decided to make the former guidance office available to other services 
and construct an entirely new office unit to be shared with other 
facilities. One of the authors had the privilege of assisting in designing 
the building constructed so that it fitted the program then developing. 
A room for the central file, space for a secretary and a clerk, and 
private offices for five counselors was provided. There was an attempt 
to maintain a ratio of one counselor for five hundred students. This 
is shown in Figure 36.® 

Another high school that occupied new quarters in 1952 was 
Visalia Union High School. These plans have features such as inner 

* Mary P. Corre and Grace Geiger, “Buildmg for School Counseling,” Occupa- 
tions, 24:266-268, 1946. 

*Floyd R. Fladseth, “Screamlining the Connselor’s Office,” Occupations, 2S:J69- 
171, 1946. 

* Sketch of the Guidance Building, El Monte Union High School, through the 
courts^ of John Edmondson. 
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Figure 35. Counseling set-up for a small school 
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passage to facilitate close working relations among the various ad- 
ministrative and student personnel officers, with private offices for 
each individual as depicted in Figure 37/ 

In developing the administrative unit of the new Arroyo High 
School occupied in September, 1955, coordination of the special 
services for students was a prime consideration. However, because of 
the volume of students handled by the special services, a unique plan 
was developed to maintain the desired coordination of the staff and yet 
to decentrali 2 e the student access to th^e facilities. This plan may be 
seen in Figure 38.® 

The foregoing sketches were included because they show some 
typical setups used today and because they also indicate some trends. 
Because guidance theory is still very much in the developmental stage, 
the placement of guidance facilities is considered quite differently by 
individual school administrators. Construction of guidance facilities 
IS often a compromise between opposing points of view. Certain 
features indicated in these plans may be considered out-of-date. Vice- 
principals and deans of men and women are rapidly being changed 
to assistant principals, attendance counselors, or to other positions with 
more definite meaning. Because the team approach is so important in 
toeloping a good guidance program, the plan developed for Arroyo 
High School is particularly interesting. The inside corridor connecting 
the ^ offices for the nurse, attendance officer, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators was designed to assist in the free flow of personnel and 
information to be used for the guidance of students. 


GUIDANCE MATERIAl 


After thought is given to personnel and office space, the material 
with which the staff is to operate must be given consideration. The 
amount of material needed to operate a guidance department efficiently 
IS dependent upon a number of factors-, the sire of the school popula- 
tion, the stage of development of the guidance program, the skill of 
the teachers and the specialists in using materials, and the expectations 
of the pattons-students, teachers, and the community 


* Kitch and AlcCrcai)', op. cit., p. lo. 

'Sketch of the Administration Building, Arroyo 
counts)' of John Edmondson. ’ ^ 
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The size of the school has a definite effect on the amount of ma- 
terial needed by the guidance department. In some schools a com- 
mercially prepared guidance folder may be more feasible, but in larger 
schools and school s}^stcms having more than one school a folder 
developed to meet the needs of their program could be more eco- 
nomical. Size of the school district likewise affects the need for test 
materials. In small districts the expenditure for test booklets may be 
larger per student, but in the larger schools the cost of anyiver sheets 
would be greater. Generally speaking, the cost per student for material 
in the small schools will be greater than in the larger schools. This 
fact would also be true in other instructional areas. 

The stage of development of the guidance program will affect the 
cost of the program. The most successful guidance programs ob- 
ser\'ed have developed slowly and have been based on the discovered 
needs of students. This would imply that large initial expenditures 
would be unnecessary. A modest record system, a fc^v forms, and 
several standard tests is sufficient to get a guidance program under 
way. As further needs are discovered and made known, additional 
expenditures will be authorized. 

The knowledge and skill of both teachers and counselors affect the 
need for guidance material. As teachers become aware of the im- 
portance of individual differences they begin to expect or ‘'need” in- 
formation about scholastic aptitude, achievement in reading, arith- 
metic, language usage, or spelling as measured by standardized tests. 
Certainly the slull of counselors wll determine the variety of tests 
needed. Unless there is considerable need for working with the ex- 
treme deviates, there is little value in purchasing expensive form 
boards or materials for projective devices. Thorough acquaintance 
with a few measuring devices is better than “dabbling” with a great 
variety of tests. 

As the results of the guidance program become apparent to the 
community there will be an increasing demand for additional services, 
particularly in the field of vocational guidance. Articles in popular 
magazines and the results from wartime teaching and testing programs 
have made the general public aware of the possibilities of guidance 
services. This popular demand has been influential in the expansion of 
the guidance services. 

There are certain types of materials required in all guidance pro- 
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grams. As the program expands and additional needs are discovered, 
costs will increase slightly. The principal material needs of counselors 
may be divided into three parts: a cumulative record form or folder, 
various forms on which to gather or place specific information, and 
tests and inventories. 

The form of the cumulative folder may v'ary with the needs of 
different schools, but none needs to be an expensive item. Since ever}' 
school is required to keep certain records on students, the guidance 
folder would only be a slight extension in cost ov^er former devices. 

If economy is of prime importance, forms used may be mimeo- 
graphed or otherwise duplicated, although printed forms are neater 
and often command greater respect. Typical forms used are: records 
of achievement, profile cards for plotting test results, records of 
activities, counseling memo sheets, questionnaires, check lists, health 
records, and forms for indicating leisure-time or work experiences. 
None of these forms are expensive, especially if developed locally 
and produced by the regular clerical staff. 

Tests and inventories will constitute the major part of the material 
budget for the guidance services. Minimum and more adequate 
budgets for test material are indicated, but each school will have to 
tailor a budget to its own situation. Since the philosophy underlying 
these choices has been stated in Chapter 2, no interpretation of choices 


will be made here. 

A nummum budget might include the following: 

Two sets of 35 scholastic aptitude test booklets S 7.00 

2.000 answer sheets 80.00 

One sec of 35 reading aclucvement test booklets 4.90 

1.000 answer sheets ^ 40.00 

One set of 35 arithmetic achievement test booklets 4.90 

1,000 answer sheets 40.00 

One set of 35 language achievement test booklets 4.90 

1,000 answer sheets 40.00 

One sec of 35 interest inventory booklets 4.90 

1,000 answer sheets 30.00 


5256.60 

The above program for a school of 1,000 students would cost 
approximately 25 cents per student for test materials. Intelligent use 
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of these results would certainly help the personnel of any school to 
know the capacity and achievement in crucial areas, and indicate what 
other information is needed to assist the students effectively in the 
school. 

Additions to the above minimum budget would depend on the 
need for other or more specific information. If it is desired to add a 
battery of aptitude tests, varying amounts can be spent. One aptitude 
test battery would add only about 6 cents per student cost (Aptitude 
Test for Occupations),® a newer aptitude test battery about II cents 
per student (Multiple Aptitude still another about 27 cents 

per student (Differential Aptitude Tests),* ** and the latest battery 
developed about $2.16 per student (Flanag.an Aptitude Classification 
Tests) 

As additional specific information is desired, additional tests will not 
add materially to the total budget since much of this material will be 
used on an individual basis. Large-scale sur\’ey testing should not be 
charged solely to the guidance budget since survey tests have curricular 
implications which apply to the entire educational picture, 

GUIDANCE BUDGETARY PRAaiCE 

It is difficult to assess the total cost of a given guidance program be- 
cause there is such great diversification of organization and difference 
in scope of the program. Often counselors or directors of the guidance 
program may have administrative or other duties which take con- 
siderable time but should not be charged to the cost of the guidance 
program. Where nornial necessary administrative functions are as- 
sumed by counselors, such as registration of students, it should not 
be charged against the guidance budget even though a part of the 
function is educational guidance. Again, where it is the policy for the 
counselors to accept all types of problems, and thus reh’eve the school 

* Wesley S. Roeder and Herbert B. Graham, Aptitude Tetts for Occupations, 
California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 1951. 

’’David Segal and Evelyn Raskin, The Multiple Aptitude Tests, California 
Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 1955. 

“George K. Bennett, Harold G. Seashore, and Alexander Wesman, The Dif- 
ferential Aptitude Tests, The Psychological Corporation, New York, 1947. 

“John C. Flanagan, Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests, Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1955. 
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of hiring such personnel as deans or vice-principals, this should be 
taken into consideration when computing the cost of “guidance 
serv’ices.” 

Ver)’^ little specific information about costs has appeared thus far 
in print. Perhaps it is the fluid state of organization of many guidance 
programs that prohibits comparisons or even tabulations of cost at 
the present time. Matheu-son’* has a chapter entitled, “Cost of the 
Guidance Service” which largely points out the philosophical basis 
on which the cost of guidance services can be justified. He states that 
for high schools the cost of the guidance services should approximate 
5 per cent of the total per pupil cost, depending on how much is 
charged against the guidance budget. He also indicates that expendi- 
tures may range from $3 to $10 per pupil per year. Mathewson also 
reports two specific statements on cost. In the report of the Director 
of Guidance of the Watertown, Massachusetts, Public Schools of 
December, 1944, the per pupil cost for guidance in the high school 
^^'as $6.31 against a total cost of $14S.14 per pupil, of approximately 
4 per cent of the total. In the Greenwich public schools there was a 
reported over-all cost of $6.86 per pupil, or about 3.6 per cent of 
the total budget. 

In the El Monte Union High School District, where full-time 
counselors are employed and rather adequate provision is made for 
testing material and supplies, the expenditure for all guidance services 
amounted to only 3,4 per cent of the total budnet for the district in 
1954. ^ 

A study of guidance costs in a number of southern California 
high schools by J. W. Crosby produced some interesting variations 
in costs of guidance scr\'iccs. By means of a questionnaire and by in- 
dividual intcr\’icw and sur\’cy, the cost of guidance programs, as 
analvzcd according to five different sizes of high schools, was found 
to be,” ° 


1. The smallest schooU, those under 300 average daily attendance felt 
they could not lustify the cost of guidance-Sl2.50 per student. 


“RoUrt H Mathesv-soa, GuUjrce Policy and Practice, Harper & Brothen. 
Nevv ^orK, W9. ’ ^ 

••Joseph Walla C^by. “An Analpi, of the Costs of Guidance Scr^-iccs in 
^le«ed lljgh Schools, unpubitshed doctoral dissertation. Unh-erslw of Southern 
Caufonua, Los Angeles, 1950. ^ 
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2. Schools of 30Q-700 A.D.A. — $10.51 per student. 

3. Schools of 700-1,200 A.D.A. — $7.18 per student. 

4. Schools of 1,200-1,800 A.D.A. — $10.72 per student. 

5. Schools of 1,800-2,000 A.DA.. — $6.87 per student. 

The average cost of guidance for all sizes of schools reporting was $10.40 
per student. This average cost of the guidance services was approximately 
3 per cent of the total annual budget. 

Due to the developmental state of the guidance movement it is too 
early to attempt to determine how much should be spent on guidance 
services. Guidance services should be initiated in a small way and 
then developed according to the felt needs in the area. Expansion of 
the program will come with the increased skills of the guidance per- 
sonnel and the increasing realization of all the staff and the patrons 
of the school that all students have problems which sometime will 
become acute and need extra attention. The question then will not be 
“How much will it cost?” but “How do we meet the need?” 

SUMMARY 

It was pointed out in this chapter that there axe three important 
factors to consider when making up the guidance budget: personnel, 
office space and materials with which to work. Busy personnel can- 
not take on additional guidance activities. Time must be allocated for 
people to do the job. As with all other types of services, space must 
be allocated. Four divisions of this space should be a central file, 
private counseling offices, space for cierica} assistance, and a wak- 
ing space for students. The amount and kind of guidance material 
needed would be determined by the size of the school, the stage of 
development of the guidance program, and the demands of the com- 
munity. Specific materials needed would be a cumulative folder in 
which to keep information about students, various forms on which to 
obtain and record information and test materials from which to obtain 
essential information. Since guidance as a special service is rather new 
to the educational picture, there is little published information about 
budgetary practice. Since many guidance personnel perform other 
services and activities by guidance personnel contribute to administra- 
tion and curriculum areas, it is rather difficult to be specific about the 
costs of guidance. Additional research is needed in this field. 
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be carefully defined. Many teachers feel that an important part of their 
daily work is guiding and counseling students. Some feel very strongly 
that counselors should spend part of their time in the classroom. 
Others frown on specialists as “excess baggage” in the educational 
picture. Complete agreement among teachers on this issue cannot be 
expected, but at least a majority must be sympathetic toward the 
current organization. 

A second area in which there must be a common point of view is 
the matter of individual differences. While most teachers know and 
believe there are differences among students, in practical application 
some are unable to apply this theory to practice. Continued discussion 
of or demand for "standards” in non-college-preparatory courses in- 
dicate the difficulty of putting the doctrine of individual differences 
into widespread practice. Counselors, by the very nature of their 
work, can take no ocher position. How counselors work with teachers 
on this very point will determine the success of the guidance program. 

Another issue chat often complicates the guidance picture is the 
complaint of some teachers that counselors spend too much time on a 
few individuals while others are left without assistance. The demand 
that the counselor "should see every student at least once a semester 
makes counseling a mechanical process and results in such absurdities 
as the student who remarked with a grin on her face, “I have to go in 
to see Miss Blank at ten o’clock Thursday morning to tell her what 
my problems are!” The timeliness of counseling must be understood 
by teacher and counselor alike. 

The determination of the kind of guidance to be carried on by 
counselors suffers from the early development of the guidance move- 
ment as vocational guidance. Teachers and counselors must work to- 
gether to see the number and variety- of problems that face our 
students today. It must become common knowledge that there is 
often a relationship between different types of problems. What appears 
to be purely a vocational problem often develops into a problem of 
an emotional or social nature. 

Another aspect of the development of the cooperative atmosphere 
is the ability to reconcile the differences of opinion on whether 
guidance is an art or a science. If “anyone can be a counselor” or if 
there is no differentiation between “advising” and "counseling,” there 
is no need for specialized personnel. The methods and the techniques 
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used by counselors in handling the sj'^mptoms displayed by students 
muse be understood and appreciated by teachers in the classroom. 

The entire guidance movement is srill subject to the same question 
that is applied to all special scmccs: arc these a necessary' part of the 
educational process? Recently a school board member raised this 
question: “How far do we go in helping children under the guise 
of education?” He was particularly concerned >vitli the expansion of 
the program for mentally retarded and even subnormal children. Be- 
cause this school board member had not kept abrc.ast of current think- 
ing in education and had not been a real participant in the develop- 
ment of the guidance program, a vita! program of assistance to youth 
in that community was eliminated by a board decision. It is neces- 
sary for teachers and laymen alike to sec that learning is seriously 
impaired, if not totally blocked, if the individual is suffering from a 
physical deficiency or a psychological trauma. Serious personal, social, 
or economic problems for which the individual has no answer may 
completely hinder die educational process. 

Is it a “fad and frill’’ or an essential part of the educational pro- 
gram? This question must be answered by every superintendent, 
teacher, and layman before a successful guidance program can be 
initiated. When it is recognized that all students have problems, some 
of greater intensity than others, that students arc definitely hindered 
in the learning process by these problems, and that teachers handling 
170 students per day cannot possibly have the rime to help students 
with their individual problems, only then will the teacher trained as a 
counselor be appreciated and receive the cooperation that is so neces- 
sary for a successful guidance program. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to indicate the techniques and methods necessary to achieve 
this purpose. 

INITIATING THE PROGRAM 

One of the most important points in developing a guidance program 
is the method by which it is initiated. It has already been indicated that 
creation of the program by administrative fiat is certainly not the way 
to do it. If cooperation is an essential feature of a successful program, 
then teacher participation in the development of the program is 
absolutely essential. By this participation it becomes “our" program, 
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not “his’* program. Because they have participated in the making of 
the program it is understood and appreciated. It is their felt need; 
therefore it will be utilized. Mathewson states this point very clearly. 
“Any guidance program, to be effective, must be an integral part of 
the educative process accepted and carried by all teachers and other 
school workers. Personnel work is more than a method; it must also 
be an attitude of mind and a philosophy which pervades the whole 
school system and every activity.”' 

There are two main steps in starting a guidance program, according 
to Humphreys and Traxlcr.® The first is for the administrative head of 
the school to appoint a “guidance services committee,” which will be 
representative of all the institution’s functions. This committee will 
survey the guidance services already carried on, survey student’s needs 
and possible methods of meeting these needs, and survey the interest, 
willingness, and qualifications of teachers to perform such work. The 
second step is the drafting of a suggested program and organizational 
plan which will result in a tentative master chart showing the main 
departments and the chief officers therein for the operation of the 
program. This recommended program and organization would then 
be presented to the entire staff at a faculty meeting. 

A comprehensive treatment of the subject is found in Mathewson’s 
Gtudmce Policy and Practice,* After discussing the fundamental 
factors in guidance practice in six chapters, he points out that there are 
a number of strategies in the initiation and development of guidance 
and personnel service programs: 

Coordination. Development of cooperative procedures of all kinds should 
be undertaken among personnel on the same level and among those on 
different levels; between school personnel and citizens of the community; 
between educational and non-educational agencies; between community 
and state. 

Participation. The participation should be gained of all persons, or 
representatives of such persons, affected by the program— students, 
teachers, activity leaders, adminbtrators, parents, citizens, specialists— such 
participation to be proexired not through cumbersome methods presumably 

‘Robert H. Mathewson, Quidanee Policy and Practice, Harper & Brothers. 
New York, 1949, p. 135. ^ 

* J. Anthony Humphre)^ and Anhur E. Traxlcr, Guidance Services, Science 
Research Ass^ates, ^icago, 1954, pp. 386-387. 

* Mathewson, op. cit., pp. 141-142. 
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democratic, but through efficient devices that are effective as well as 
democratic. 

Covvmmhy htatsoTi. Relationships with the community ought to be 
constantly fostered so that the beneffc of advice is secured, enlightenment 
of citizens regarding their education program furthered, and support 
assured. 

Adimnlstrathe Authority. The preservation of administrative authority, 
commensurate with the principle of democratic participation, is essential. 
At no time should the impression be given that the guidance program seeks 
to undermine administrative authority. 

Service Based on Needs, Foundation of the program upon the needs for 
guidance, and adaptation of subsequent operations to this principle at all 
times, should be the cardinal concept followed. 

Gradual Development. The principle of gradual development by stages 
from an existing condition would seem desirable in most instances as con- 
trasted with attempts to drastic reorganization. Should the latter be neces- 
sary, complete and lasting administrative bacldng will be imperative. 

Capitalization of Existing Potentialities. Full exploitation of existing pos- 
sibilities in the current program will require observation and identification 
of these in relation to the plan, accordance of full credit, and careful 
selection and utilization of personnel. 

In the planning of strategy, it will be well to bear in mind the admoni- 
tions at the beginning of this section, namely, that a cooperative psy- 
chology among an interested staff is the main desideratum and that from 
this, once attained, effective organizational procedures should be forth- 
coming. 

How One Program Was Started 

There is no single way of initiating a guidance program. Much will 
depend on the stage of development in the school and the personnel 
available to do the job. The following steps indicate how one school 
setup and modified a program over a four-year period. 

1. The principal authorized the creation of a “guidance committee’* 
and invited interested faculty members to join the committee. 

2. The committee met almost weekly for six months, discussing various 
phases of the guidance program. 

3. A tentative program was formulated. Ninth grade social studies 
teachers, tenth grade Engbsh teachers, eleventh grade American 
history teachers, and twelfth grade senior social studies teachers 
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were to be called teacher-counselors and were to do as much 
counseling as possible even though they taught six periods per day. 

4. The next school year another guidance committee was activated. 
After a number of meetings and considerable discussion members 
of the research and guidance staff of the county were called in 
to ans^ver some pressing questions. 

5. By early spring the committee had further suggestions to mate. 
They were: 

a. Continue the group-guidance setup as it is in Social Studies 1 
and English II, but allow each teacher one period per day for 
counseling individual students. 

b. Each teacher was to set up a folder of information on each 
student, collect significant information, and hold intervdeu's \vith 
students, and to give tests to new students. 

c. Introduce into the first semester of English II a unit on vocations 
from which it was hoped that students would pick a tentative 
goal. On the basis of these goals teacher-counselors would be 
chosen for their knowledge and interest in that field. 

d. Students who had not shown a definite interest in a specific area 
were to be counseled by the American historj’ and senior social 
science teachers in their eleventh and nvelfth grades. 

e. To set up, administer, and coordinate this guidance program, the 
committee felt that a full-time guidance director was necessary. 

6. The following year work was done on specific phases of the 
guidance program, such as the development of a new cumulative 
folder and the devising of a form for graphically analj'zing test 
scores. Additional time for counseling was requested but was denied 
because some felt that "making” counselors out of teachers merely 
because they taught certain subjects tvas wrong. 

7. The committee work of the next school year centered around plans 
for reorganization. After much discussion and study the committee 
decided to recommend that four full-time counselors be employed 
for the next school year. 

The prop^m^ of full-time counselors has continued, xvith some 
slight modification, until the present rime. Perhaps the most im- 
portant change was the elimination of the vice-principal from the ad- 
ministrative setup as a disciplinarian, and the referral of all types of 
problems to the counselors as matters of "adjustment.” At first there 
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were some fears that “discipline” in the school would not be main- 
tained, and some teachers in the early stages of the change sent notes 
to the counselors saying they wanted “Johnny disciplined, not 
counseled.” It was amazing to see the changes both in teachers and stu- 
dents when it was generally recognized that all behavior is caused, 
and that treatment of symptoms is very ineffectual.* The fears of 
some of the counselors that their relationships with students would be 
impaired by the handling of “discipline” problems did not materialize 
because it soon became apparent that, in the few cases where counsel- 
ing was not successful, some form of discipline was accepted by the 
student as the natural course of events. Students who were unable to 
adjust to the school situation after several attempts by the counselors, 
upon suspension or elimination thanked the counselors for their under- 
standing and consideration! This is cerrainly quite different from the 
angry defiance and even hatred for the vice-principal seen in too many 
schools. 

A CONTINUING PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 

The internal public relations program must be considered not only 
in starring the guidance program. As the program continues, the 
teachers need to grow in understanding of its purposes and pro- 
cedures. A number of ways that will help teachers to understand the 
guidance program are given on the following pages. 

Advisory Guidance Commiffee 

ihe advisory guidance committee is a technique that may be used 
in obtaining this continuing cooperation with all members of the staff. 
The personnel of this committee should consist of one teacher selected 
from each department in the school, some counselors, and if possible 
others concerned with special services to students, such as the di- 
rector of activities, the director of attendance, and the school nurse. 
It is best to have the agenda of the meetings determined by the group 
according to their felt needs, but it is always a good idea to have 
some material ready to start the discussion. The group may decide to 
establish subcommittees to investigate some areas and to report certain 
findings to the larger group. A possible agenda might be as foIIo%vs: 

*Gunnar L. Wahlquist, “Are Vice-principals Out-of-Date?” Clearing House, 
28 ; 7 &- 79 , 1953 . 
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Proposed AcJENDA 
Advisory Guidance CoMMirtEE 

1. A study of our freshman from a stadsocal standpoint. 

a. Summary of scholastic aptitude and achievement. 

b. A study of individual profile cards- 

c. A “picture” of a typical ninth-gr^de social studies class. 

2. Problems faced by our students. 

a. Findings from a master’s thesis by one of the counselors. 

b. A cross section of student opinion — on the needs of youth. 

c. Problems listed by students — at different grade levels. 

3. Increasing the value of our cumulative folders. 

a. Desirable changes in our present forms. 

b. Interpretation of the test profile cards. 

C. Additional information that would be valuable. 

4. Quintile classification charts. 

a. What they can help a teacher see. 

b. Various bases that can be used. 

5. Boolcs and articles on guidance — in our libraries. 

a. Specific types of material available. 

b. Areas not covered by our material- 
6- Vocational guidance. 

a. Our present program; philosophy and practice. 

b. Vocational guidance material: library, guidance office, and classroom. 

c. Use of specialbcs in the school. 

d. Career Day: its use and value. 

7. Testing program. 

a. Present standardized pcogram of testing all students. 

b. Program of individualized testing: tests available. 

c. Special testing programs carried on in different departments. 

d. Shall we use tests of educational development? 

8. Where and how our students live. 

This would be a tour of our community by school bus to help our 
group become aware of the wide variety of environments our students 
have as a background to their scholastic endeavors. 

9. Report cards, progress rqwrts, and notices to parents. 

a. Improving communication bewcen the school and home. 

b. Possible additions to our present program. 

10. Basic principles of personnel work- 
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More specific subjects may be more applicable to individual schools, 
but the above list can be considered basic areas about which questions 
will sooner or later arise. 

Using Case Studies 

Case study conferences are very helpful in assisting teachers to 
appreciate and understand the work of the specialist in guidance. A 
case study conference should include all people who know something 
about the student: the counselor, nurse, attendance director, school 
doctor, and possibly the principal. All of the teachers who have the 
student currently enrolled in class should attend. Each person should 
be given time to present his knowledge and interpretation of the in- 
dividual. By group discussion some diagnosis should be attempted 
and a course of action determined. These conferences may be based on 
information compiled on long, involved forms and on elaborate 
studies, but a simple gathering of information with a consensus by 
the group is often the most feasible. The following is a sample of such 
a case conference: 


A Sample G^se Conference 

Counselor: Each person here today is requested, first, to give what he 
knows about Bill. After we have all the known facts we will attempt to 
draw some conclusions and plan some procedures to assist Bill. 

To get started I will say that Bill is a fourteen-year-oId boy, the 
youngest of a family of three children. The older brother, age eighteen, 
is in the Navy. A seventeen-year-old sister has dropped out of school re- 
cently because she has married. The family has lived at the present 
location for two years, but has never lived in one place for a very long 
time. The father is a carpenter and the mother does odd jobs as she can 
find them. 

Nurse: Bill was among the first freshmen we had Dr. examine, 

because Miss asked whether or not there were signs of mal- 

nourishment. Dr. did find that he exhibited signs of extremely 

low energy, even more than is normally found in a fast-growing 
adolescent. Bill admitted that during his father’s rather frequent lay- 
offs it was rather difficult to find enough food for all in the family. His 
health report is essentially negative, that is, does not show signs of 
organic weakness. He should have a tonsillectomy and adenoids operation, 
which probably accounts for the colds he says he has had. As with 
most adolescents, he needs to have some dental work done. 
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Attendakce Director: I made a home call after Bill had had several in- 
dividual days’ absence. The house is located on L Street, which 

b in an area of low social and economic level. If Bill’s father is a 
carpenter, there was little evidence of it on the house, which needed some 
work on the front porch. Bill’s mother was home and invited me into 
a clean but rather bare living room. She was apologetic about Bills 
absence, and said she was worried about him, but they couldn’t afford 
to take him to a doctor. Yes, her husband was working now, but he had 
a tendency to drink “too much,” thus accounting for the numerous 
layoffs. She wished she knew what to do, but their struggle to make 
ends meet took all her time. Yes, she wanted to cooperate with the 
school. 

Teachers: (Each teacher took turns telling about Bill’s attitude and work 
in class. He didn’t bring his materials to class, he was listless and in- 
attentive in class. He rarely turned in his home-work, and was often 
found to be staring out of the window, etc.) 

Counselor: I first became interested in Bill when I was looking over the 
statistical information on the incoming freshman class. Two things 
caused me to mark down his name as someone to get acquainted with 
after school got under way. On the test of scholastic aptitude his index 
on the Language section was 90, while his score on the Non-language 
section was over 120. When there is a large spread between the two 
scores wc often find some kind of problem present. The second fact 
I gleaned from the test scores was that he was especially deficient m 
vocabularj', and not quite so much in reading comprehension. His 
arithmetic test scores were normal for the Language index indicated. 
My second contact with him came when I was out equaliring some of 
our large classes. He was reluctant to show me his program and seemed 
fearful of having his program changed. Almost simultaneously several 
teachers asked questions about him; so that is the reason for the con- 
ference today. What do you think we can do to help him? 

English Teacher: He is correctly placed in one of my basic classes, so 
that he will get plenty of work in vocabulary building. I’ll soon be giving 
a comprehensive test in English usage which will indicate his particular 
deficiencies. Friday is Library Day, so I will help him find a book 
interesting to boys, yet \\’ith a low vocabulary level, just to get him 
started. 

Nltise: If I can get his mother s permission. I’ll get one of the local doctors 
to do a T. & A. with welfare funds which they can repay in small 
amounts. 

Science Teaoier: With such inadequate home life he needs to feel a part 
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of the school. Members of my General Science class are part of the 
Science Club. I'll give a special invitation or get someone to bring him 
to the next meeting. 

Counselor: I have already made arrangements with the cafeteria manager 
for Bill to work there during die lunch hour; so he will have a good hot 
meal five days a week. He is also coming in tomorrow to take an interest 
inventory and some aptitude tests» for at present he has no vocational 
plans other than to follow his brother into the Navy on the day he is 
seventeen years old. We cannot change his home environment, but we 
do not want to add to his burden here at school. Apparently he is of at 
least average ability, definitely in need of remedial assistance. Reading 
will be difficult in all areas. I have appreciated your comments, and if 
you tWnk of other ways we may help Bill, I’ll appreciate hearing about 
them. 

The above is only a sketchy summary of a much longer case con- 
ference report, but it does indicate a technique that will bring resxilts 
in many ways. Teachers will appreciate the work of those doing spe- 
cial services, there •will be a growing appreciation for all the facts that 
one person does not have, but most important, individual students like 
Bill will get individual help in our mass education setup. 

Child Study Groups 

Another public relations method of getting teachers interested in 
the guidance movement is to get them to make a study of an individual 
child. An unplanned or unsupervised study usually is of little value; 
so some method of having a small group U'orking together under a 
definite plan is most advantageous. One of the most successful plans 
is the organized in-service education for teachers which ori^naces at 
the University of Aiaryland, Institute for Child Study, under the 
direction of Dr. Daniel A. Prescott, This program is described in 
Helping Teachers to Understand Children, a publication of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. The program has been briefly stated as 
follows:* 

Each person in the Child Study Program has voluntarily become a mem- 
ber of a group in or near the school district where he is employed. Each 
person attends a onc-and-a-half to two hour meeting nt-icc a month for 

* Communication from the Divbton of Research and Guidance of the OfHcc of 
Los Angeles Countj’ Superinrendent of Schools. 
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the endrc school year. It is expected that each group tfill hare at least 
fifteen meetings per year from approximately the first of October to the 
first of June. 

Work in the Child Study Prosrjm consists of three nuin responsibilities: 

1. Selecting a child or youth for careful and longitudinal study which 
involves keeping a written record of many tj’pes of data collected. 

2. Doing an increasing amount of professional reading and research 
from First Year through the Third Y'ear of the program. 

3. Attending the meetings of the group and taking active part in the 
group discussions on analj*sis of causes of behavior presented in each case 
record, and the implication for improved instructional procedures. 

Each group is led by a person who has had special leadership training 
for Child Study. Three times during the school year a consultant from 
the Universit)' of Marjdand visits the group to help the group and indi''id- 
ual members gain depth of understanding of human behavior. Also, when 
the consultants are here, scientific lectures are planned in a central loca- 
Gon of Los Angeles Count)' so that all participants in the program may 
have this oppominic}' for additional growth in scientific concepts. 

Woiklng wi!h Parents 

One of the first and most opportune times for acquainting parents 
■with the gmdance program and the total high school is the time 'when 
eighth graders are being registered for high school. At this time more 
parents arc concerned \vith the planning of the high school program 
than at any other time. Because the transition from the elementat)’’ 
school to the high school seems like a very big step, parents will have 
many questions to ask and are more eager for assistance than at any 
other time. This opportunity can be used in one of ttvo ways. Either 
the guidance staff can go to the parents at the elementary school or the 
parents may be invited to come to the high schooL Going to the ele- 
mentary school has certain advantages. The size of the group will gen- 
erally be smaller, which is always conducive to informality’’ and gen- 
erally to more questions. Furthermore, because it is home ground, 
parents often feel more secure, which may mean greater participation. 
On the other hand, there are some definite advantages in having the 
parents come to the high school. Because the group is larger it is 
possible to have more of the staff” a\-ai!able to explain the program. 
There is also an advantage in being able to show the parents the 
facilities available, even though they may now be in use at night. (If 
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there are night school classes in session, they should definitely be used 
to explain the total program,) 

Another excellent way of presenting the guidance program to the 
parents is by means of the Parent-Teacher Association meetings. One 
meeting in which the school counselors discussed the purposes of the 
regular testing program helped to answer many questions in the minds 
of the parents. A “Home and School 0>nference” jointly planned by 
parents and school personnel was of mutual value. The plan for this 
all-day meeting is outlined as follows: 

Home and School Conference as a Public Relations Device 

1. Reporting to Parents 

a. Why report on a child? 
h. What do parents expect? 

c. Is two-way reporting an ansiver? 

d. What is the place of the parent-teacher-child conference? 

2. Meeting the Needs of All Children 

a. Does the exceptional child have exceptional needs? 
h. What are the problems of the average child? 

c. How can we help children with social and emotional problems? 

d. How can parents and teachers together help children to meet their 
needs? 

3. Whose Responsibility Is the Physical Welfare of the Child? 

a. What part should the school play? 

b. PTA part? 

c. What part should the home play? 

d. What part should ocher agencies play? 

4. What’s Holding Us Back? 

a. Arc teachers afraid of parents? 

b. Are parents afraid of teachers? 

c. Do we want facts or compliments? 

d. Can parents and teachers be human when together? 

Another type of program that has been very effective in developing 
a better understanding of the school and a greater appreciation of the 
guidance program was a four-session study group presented by the 
Parent Education Chairman of the PTA, using PTA-sponsored mate- 
rial entitled, "Teaching Today’s Youth.” This high school study 
course was arranged to provide a minimum of four nvo-hour lessons, 
entitled: 
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1. High schools are meant for teen-^ged youth. 

2. High schools have courses of study. 

3. High schools help young people become good citizens. 

4. High schools help students plan their futures. 

This material was prepared to help parents understand their high 
schools. It should be useful in any community, for the content of these 
lessons is based on the purposes and requirements common to the sec- 
ondary schools of the state. 

Working with the Superintendent and the Board of Education 

It certainly is important to keep the superintendent and the mem- 
bers of the board of education informed of the activities of the guid- 
ance department. If the school system is small, the superintendent is 
so close to every activity that it is not necessary to make special ef- 
forts to let him know what is happening; but as the system grows 
larger, more formal efforts must be taken to keep him informed. It 
has been found very helpful to have him attend the monthly coun- 
selors’ meetings where processes and problems are discussed very 
freely. Participation in the discussion and the decisions makes him 
secure in knowing what is being done, and makes him feel a part of 
the process. It is not possible to have such direct working relationship 
with the board of education, but with a superintendent having such a 
working knowledge of the guidance program, he can explain or “sell” 
the program as he sees it On certain occasions, especially at the end of 
the school year, it is good to present formal reports to the board, 
telling of the work of the guidance department. Such a report pre- 
sented near the end of the school year is as follows: 

Dear Superintendent: 

In response to your request of several weeks ago, we have developed a 
brief report of some of the highlights and problems of the Guidance De- 
partment. We have not mentioned the many activities which you and we 
take for granted, but have included only the things which seem especially 
pertinent at the present time. 

1. Special Studies. Special studies have been started this year which 
should prove fruitful in giving us desired information in several areas. A 
follow-up of selected seniors for a period of four years will throw light 
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on their changes in plans as the years increase from high school graduation. 
A study of the relation of aptitudes and grades in the industrial arts de- 
partment will help us make better use of the rime and equipment in that 
department. The study of the relationship between stated vocational choice 
and objective measurements of characteristics which condition such a 
choice will be of inestimable value in counseling students in the near 
future. 

2. Sttident Einployineiit. There has been a steady increase in the requests 
for assistance in finding part-time jobs. Many more students are available 
to take jobs than there are offers of jobs coming into our office. If time 
were available to make a systematic survey of possible part-time jobs avail- 
able in the community, we could be of greater assistance to students in 
economic need. The pressure of financial need often has a very direct 
negative effect on accomplishment in school. 

3. Test^coring Machine. The test-scoring machine has made more tests 
available to students and has made it easier for teachers to give more tests. 
More testing has been of the type that can be interpreted to students rather 
than the type that can be used merely for checking achievement or for 
recording on permanent record cards. 

4. Load of Counselors. The decrease in the individual load of each 
counselor this year has made possible more effective counseling, and coun- 
seling in areas heretofore impossible because of the pressure of rime. Stress 
has been laid on counseling students of average and above-average ability 
who have not been working up to capacity. Time has been available to call 
more parents in to discuss problems that are affected by both school and 
home conditions. Counselors have been able to participate in curricular 
and extracurricular matters, such as speech correction work, preparing and 
planning panel presentations to PTA’s and clubs, and greater club activity 
for both the Scholarship Society and the F.TA.. Club. 

5. Turnover. New students in both Rosemead and El Monte High 
School this year, including those who transferred in during the summer, 
now total 844. Students who have left both Rosemead and El Monte High 
School during the year, including those who left daring the summer, now 
total 1066. Based on peak enrollments, this means a 64 per cent turnover 
for El Monte High School and a 53 per cent turnover for Rosemead High 
School. The clerical burden involved in sending for transcripts, setting up 
folders, and transcribing grades takes the time of one full-time clerk, thus 
reducing the time available for normal clerical duties. 

6. Traffic. TTie number of individual interviews in the counseling office 
still continues to be large.^ Since it would be difficult to keep an accurate 
check on the number seen by the counselors at Rosemead High School, 
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we have no definite statistics. The renter maintained at El Monte High 
School indicated the following total of individual inten'iev’s: first quarter 
—2,520; second quarter— 3,135; tlurd quarter— 3,873. Indications are that 
the counselors will be just as busy for the fourth quarter of the year! 
WTiile most of our problems are in the field of educational and vocational 
guidance, increasingly parents are requesting assistance in solving personal 
and social problems. Counselors frequently find that the basis for the edu- 
cational or vocational problem is a personal problem facing the student. 
While the educational problems may often be solved very quickly, per- 
sonal and social problems often require many hours of counseling. There 
has been a remarkable decrease in the number of purely “problem” referrals 
by teachers this year, which indicates an increasing atvareness of the mean- 
ing of detnation from expected behavior. We wish to commend the teach- 
ers on their interest and cooperation in solving individual problems. The 
counselors are greatly pleased by the increasing number of volunteer visits 
by students to the Guidance Office. 

7. Junior College Day. “Junior College Day” has become an accepted 
feature of our spring counseling program for seniors, in both El Monte 
and Rosemead High Schools. Representatives of both the junior colleges 
and the count)’ superintendent’s office indicate that this is a unique and a 
valuable contribution to the guidance of our senior students. “Career Day” 
was held for both boys and girls at Rosemead High School this year. 

8. Registration Work Sheet, A new registration work sheet was devised 
and put into practice this year to assist students in doing a better job of 
planmng for their future. Favorable comments have been received from 
both parents and teachers. The approval of ever)’ student’s program was 
obtained from the parents. These new sheets not only ser\’ed their purpose 
tWs year, but as they accumulate they will give us valuable information as 
to trends and changes in desire as students progress through high school. 
This w’ill enable us to do a better job of assisting them in their selection 
of school subjects. 

9. Draft Registration. One of the burdens not directly related to the 
gmdance program is the registration of young men as they turn eighteen, 
and those who are retunung from the service who have not pre\’iously 
registered. The making out of the registration forms, cards, and reports 
consumes a great deal of clerical time. 

10. Home Contacts. There have been an increasing number of contacts 
with parents this year. Through group meetings to inform parents of our 
prospective freshmen about the high school and its offerings, through 
visits to the home, and by parents visiting the high school, not only dur- 
ing the school day but also in the e\'ening by appointment, w’e have con- 
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tacted a larger number than ever before. Parents have responded favorably 
to this program. 

Research Studies as Public Relations Device 

Special studies of the composition of classes or conditions in the 
school or in the community are usually well received by both teachers 
and laymen. Few teachers know very much about the students who 
compose their classes, cither as individuals or as a group. Any study 
that will give them insight or understanding will be appreciated. Sev- 
eral such studies are: 

1. Each year a study of the ability and the achievement of the 
entering freshman class is made. Total class data are placed on graphs 
for easy comprehension by both teachers and parents. 

2. Algebra “failures’' had been a concern to the mathematics teach- 
ers for several years. An algebra prognosis test had been used for sev- 
eral years in an attempt to screen out those who would be a bad risk, 
with indifferent results. The use of standardized mathematics test 
scores did not give a high enough correlation to prove satisfactory. A 
multiple correlation study, using four factors obtained from an alge- 
bra prognosis test, a reading test, an arithmetic test, and an IQ test, was 
made. Semester grades were used as the criterion. It was found that 
the algebra prognosis test did the best job of selection. With the addi- 
tion of the reading and the scholastic aptitude score, the correlation 
^vas raised only slightly. Later studies indicated that significantly low 
scores in any one area of scholastic aptitude, reading or arithmetic, 
meant that the student was a poor risk In beginning algebra. 

3. All students who are sixteen or seventeen years of age and who 
are not attending regular full-time school are required to attend “Con- 
tinuation School” four hours per week. There was considerable dif- 
ference of opinion about their ability. A study of 88 boys who would, 
on the average, have been tenth graders in regular scliool, showed they 
had only seventh-grade ability when language tvas involved in the 
test, but averaged 9.5 grade placement u^here language was nor a 
handicap! In other words, these were not just “dumb” boys; they 
were boys for whom the school curriculum was not adequate. 

' 4. Considerable speculation as to the number of graduates attending 

both two- and four-year colleges led to a follow-up study of the 
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graduates in five classes, 1946 to 1950, who had taken a coUege pre- 
paratory course in high school. During the five year period, attendance 
at colleges and universities varied from 4 per cent to 14 per cent, and 
attendance at junior colleges varied from 12 per cent to 21 per cent. 
These results helped to give a clearer picture of the needs of the 
majority of our students. 

Special Days 

Special dap can be used to acquaint students* teachers and parents 
with some of the work of the guidance division. In one high school, 
a Career Day is planned every nvo years for all junior and senior 
students. Students are aUo\ved to request speakers from two areas or 
jobs. As far as possible speakers are obtained from the immediate com- 
munity, but the resources of a large metropolitan area are draum upon 
when needed. The local Toastmasters Club is asked to provide speak- 
ers for the general assembly or for one of the career sessions. 

Another special event that may be scheduled each year is College 
Night. After a very brief period of introductions in the auditorium, 
college representatives are assigned to nearby classrooms where stu- 
dents and parents have an opportunit)' to hear a brief presentation of 
the college and to ask any personal questions they desire to ask. 

Special Bulletins 

Another public relations device to help build those important in- 
ternal relationships is the use of special bulletins. Members of the 
guidance staff often attend worthwhile meetings which many of the 
teachers do not have an opportunity to attend. E-vamples of such 
bulletins follow. 

One bulletin was taken from notes obtained at a workshop on Men- 
tal Hygiene in School Practice: 

1. Help young people to be adequate at their own level in terms of 
their needs. 

2. Remember that beharior which we adults do not like reflects a de- 
velopmental stage through wMch they are going or is a sjTuptom of dis- 
tress in some area. Become competent in discerning which it is, 

3. Remember that though often big and overgrown, these young people 
are really still children and cannot be expected to behave like adults. 
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4. Help them to get a basic feeling of security by accepting them even 
when we cannot accept their behavior. “Hate sin but not the sinner.” Be 
sure that we say, “Johnme, you cheated,” not “Johnnie, you are a cheat.” 
Separate the specific act of the child from the child himself. 

'5. Accept the fact that we cannot always establish a good relationship 
with every child, that sometimes our personalities do not “click.” When 
you discover this fact, transfer the child to someone else with whom he 
can establish the good relationship. Don’t fool yourself by thinking that 
you can be objective about all children, because all human beings are, after 
all, subjective. 

6. Recognize the fact that such acceptance of children is not being a 
“softie.” Children like strong adults because they do not have the strength 
to draw some lines of behavior themselves. Sympathetically but definitely 
the adult must draw the line and provide firm but supportive counseling. 

7. Never remind young people of their past misdeeds. Punish for a 
specific wrong behavior — and then forget it. 

8. As a teacher-counselor or administrator working with children of 
this age group — those who misbehave, do not study, fail in school, etc.— 
try to start with commonsensical procedures. Try to fill in the gaps in 
the child’s life to sec why he needs to behave as he does. If the things 
you then do for the child do not work, don’t get mad at the child or your- 
self, but recognize chat you cannot be expected to succeed in everything, 
and refer the case to the special services. 

9. Have confidence in human growth, in the amazing recuperative 
poAvers of the body mentally and psychologically. Remember that only 1 
per cent of our young people ever get into extremely serious difficulty, 
that only 2 per cent ever need the correctional services in California. Most 
of them turn out to be just about like us — a little neurotic here and there 
— each of us queer in our own particular way bur each getting considerable 
satisfaction out of life. 

A second bulletin was an outline of Basic Principles in Personnel 
Work taken from a lecture by Dr. Jane Watters. (From notes taken 
in a university class.) 

k The individual as a group member. 

We must help him to see lumself in relation to others. It is often nec- 
essary to bring parents into the picture (or group members). 

2. Individual differences should be recognized and provided for as much 
as possible. 



CHAPTER 13 


Circulating Guidance 
Information ' 


Under ideal conditions each teacher would know a great deal about 
every student in his classes. Under present conditions some teachers do 
know a great deal about some of their students, but unfortunately 
many teachers know very little about most of their students. At least 
two studies have indicated that, especially at the secondary school 
level, teachers are often unaware of what is considered essential in- 
formation needed in understanding and helping students. To be of 
real assistance to students it is necessary that there be a free flow of 
information from the principal, attendance supervisor, and the coun- 
selor to the classroom teacher, and from the teacher through one of 
the above into the central file. 

WHAT INFORMATION SHOULD BE CIRCULATED? 

In Chapters 2 and 3 on Informadon about Individuals, this subject 
was covered at great length. Only a brief statement of the informa- 
tion needed will be made here. The first and perhaps most essential 
information needed on most students is an indication of ability and 
achievement. Too often we have been satisfied with the results of a 
general ability test when information was needed in a specific area. 
The second type of information needed is about interests or hobbies. 
The transitory nature of some of these interests should be carefully 
considered. Other important information is that on physical disabilities 
or serious health handicaps. Lack of achievement that could not be 
300 
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explained by other factors has been found due to loss of hearing or 
difficulties in seeing the blackboard. Changes in the normal develop- 
mental program of the individual should be known by all who work 
with the student. The necessity of wearing glasses, the birth of a 
brother or sister, the death of the mother or father, or financial re- 
verses in the family, each would have an effect on the learning process 
and the educational program. Certainly those who need individualized 
instruction, special help, or the attention of specialized personnel 
should be known to all who deal with the student. 


CIRCULATING INFORMATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The process of circulating information about students is not so 
difficult in the elementary school. Even in the upper grades most stu- 
dents have only one teacher in the day. Aside from the nurse’s rec- 
ords and the attendance file, records regarding a pupil should be kept 
in the teacher’s room. These records need not be very formal, but to 
maintain a degree of continuity, forms should be available for certain 
purposes. A folder, requiring a minimum of clerical work but con- 
taining the essential information about a child, should be common 
usage. In this folder there should be a place to record test information 
in some coordinated fashion. A profile chart which will give con- 
siderable information at a glance, and make possible comparison of 
scores of tests given at different times, would be most helpful. Anec- 
^otal records in which descriptive sfacenicnCs of specific behavior or 
patterns can be recorded is especially significant at the elementary 
school level. There should also be a place to record information 
gleaned from other sources: the attendance officer, the visiting teacher, 
neighbors, or the family itself. All school personnel should be re- 
sponsible for feeding information into this file. 


CIRCULATING INFORMATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

In the secondary school this process of helping teachers to become 
aware of the conditions and the needs of students is not quite so easy. 
Each student normally has five or six teachers each day, and several 
administrative persons may have an opportunity to obtain informa- 
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These slips may have reference to general health, sight, hearing, etc. 
The advantage of this system is that these slips can be made out in 
duplicate immediately after discovering the information and sent to 
each teacher at once. The big disadvantage is the misplacing or loss 
of this information. Unless the slips can be kept in a safe place and 
yet available to be used, their value diminishes rapidly. 

New Methods 

With the advent of new methods of reproducing information 
quickly and cheaply, new methods of circulating information will no 
doubt be developed. One of the promising developments is in the field 
of photocopy. Lower-cost machines with simplified procedures are 
being developed rapidly. Latest models include such features as small 
compact units which may be operated on the desk of a clerk, dry 
processes which require no liquids for developing or fixing, and pa- 
pers that may be exposed to ordinary light without losing their value. 

The use of punched cards or magnetic tapes for storing or repro- 
ducing information is also in its infancy. Industry and the armed forces 
have already learned of its possibilities and are expanding their use of 
these devices rapidly. Test scores can be punched’ into IBM cards, 
such as shown in Figure 39 and then reproduced in quantity in a very 
short time. In the near future additional information will be recorded 
and reproduced in a similar fashion. 

Each guidance program should be developed to fit the school in 
which it is to operate. One or a combination of these methods can be 
used to circulate information about students to those who can use it 
for their mutual benefit. 

CAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED 

After deciding how the information is to be circulated, there are 
several cautions to be observed about what is circulated. Perhaps the 
first caution that needs to be sounded k that a list of test scores, par- 
ticularly the omnibus IQ score, is not the only information needed 
about a student. Scholastic aptitude is only one facet to the individual 
and sometimes, in terms of results, is not the most important factor in 
determining the adaptability of the individual. 

A second caution is to be sure that information is. up to ^ate. In- 




Figure 39. TesI scores on IBM punch cards 


tcrcsts, outside activity, or family situations often change during these 
important school years. The dynamic nature of the individual and 
his environment must constantly be kept in mind. 

Furthermore, this information must be accurate and complete. Too 
often it seems that the student for whom you want information missed 
the last testing program, failed to complete the autobiography, or has 
little of significant value in his cumulative folder. A good counselor 
will never draw final conclusions from a single test score, a single 
anecdotal record, or the scholastic record of a single semester. A 
healthy fear of inadequate information should permeate all who at- 
tempt to counsel students. 
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All summaries of information should be used cautiously, "pie bias 
of an individual, no matter how hard he tries, will enter any interpre- 
tative material. It should also be kept in mind that errors can creep 
into the recording of material. Test scores which seem unreasonable, 
information which does not jibe with other facts, should be double- 
checked for accuracy. Anecdotal records should always be descriptive, 
not interpretative or evaluative. Again it must be repeated that a 
single item is seldom conclusive. 

Finally, when circulating information, it must be definitely under- 
stood that all information given is confidential and must be used pro- 
fessionally. An in-ser\’ice training program should precede the "wide- 
spread use of guidance information. In some isolated cases it may be 
necessary to withhold information because of the immatunty of a 
teacher. One who uses confidential information as a stick over the 
student, or indulges in careless talk in the lunchroom, cannot be 
trusted to use the information for the benefit of the student. 

SUMMARY 

Guidance information must be placed in the hands of those who 
are in a position to help the student. Information needed when work- 
ing with an individual covers ability, achievements, interests, special 
problems or handicaps, environmental changes, and areas in which 
special help is needed. In the elementary school the teacher is the one 
most able to help the pupil, since most guidance at this period is de- 
velopmental. All information should be funneled to the teacher for 
keeping in the cumulaove folder of the pupil. In the i^prnndar y school , 
the process becomes more complicated. Each student has five or six 
teachers per day, and each teacher 150 to 170 students per day. A 
number of devices have been developed to circulate information under 
these circumstances, such as counselors’ handbooks, the core-curric- 
ulum, the central file, the confidential envelope, the case conference, 
and individual cards or slips for transmitting information. Possible 
future devices are photocopy proc^es and punched cards or mag- 
netic tapes. 

If information is to be circulated, certain cautions should be ob- 
served. Test scores are not adequate information. Up-to-date and 
accurate information is a necesrity. Summaries of information or in- 
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formation which seems unreasonable should be double-checked. Anec- 
dotal records should be descriptive and not interpretative. An in- 
service training program should always accompany the circulation of 
guidance information. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Evaluation of the 
Guidance Program 


TWO APPROACHES TO EVALUATION 

The evaluation of a guidance program is a conrinuous process of 
cooperative appraisal of the nature and extent of personnel services 
which render the individual more valuable to himself and to those 
about him. Evaluation may relate first to the elements necessary to a 
good guidance program. It may relate to the effects of that program 
upon pupils. Both approaches are often combined to appraise the 
effectiveness of guidance at the elementary or secondary school levels. 

In the opinion of guidance authorities and through practical tryout, 
certain activities are indispensable to a good program. The presence, 
extent, and grade-level placement of such guidance activities as getting 
information about the individual and his environment, counseling, 
placement, and follow-up arc good examples. If these elements of the 
program are lacking, or meager, evaluation reveals that guidance serv- 
ice is nonexistent, or mediocre at best. 

Figure 40 shows the grade levels at which good guidance services 
should be emphasized. This table reveals how the objectives of a guid- 
ance program can be reduced to illustrative form. If these are the serv- 
ices officially adopted by a school district, then the evaluation must be 
made in terms of the adopted services. Since evaluation involves the 
“how” and the “who” of the guidance program as well as the “whac,” 
Figures 41 and 42 also offer guides for evaluation. 

Figure 41 shows ways of rendering guidance services and designates 
the appropriate grade levels. 
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40. The grade levels at which the varioes guidance services 
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Figure 42. Personnel for rendering these services 
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Figure 42 shows recommended personnel for rendering guidance 
services and indicates appropriate grade levels in which the personnel 
should work. 

The second approach tx) the evaluation of guidance programs is to 
test their impact upon the pupils. If pupils are achieving to capacity, 
happy and well-adjusted, healthy, and making logical decisions, then 
it can be concluded that the guidance program is having the desired 
effect. FoIIow-up studies, described in Chapter 8, furnish a method for 
this pupil-focused approach. 

Other commonly used evaluation techniques in the pupil-study ap- 
proach include such activities as: 

1. Filling of opinionnaires concerning any phase of the program by 
pupils and faculty 

2. Analyzing the appropriateness of tests and the meaning of pupils 
test results 

3. Studying the appropriateness and consistency of the occupational 
choices of students 

4. Tabulating the type and amount of medical service available to 
each pupil and the results of the service in terms of improved pupil 
health and school attendance 

5. Correlating the effect pf pupil activities upon school marks and 
setting up norms for extracurricular participation 

6. Reviewing grade placements of pupils with respect to mental 
age, chronological age, and achievement 

7. Conferring with parents with respect to improved home adjust- 
ments of pupils 

8. Analyzing the amount of counseling time available and tabulating 
the time used by individual pupils or classifications of pupils 

9. Comparing the training of guidance workers with norms for the 
state or nation 

10. Securing consultants to survey the impact of guidance services 
upon pupils 

11. Making follow-up studies of school leavers 
PURPOSES IN EVALUATION 

Before evaluation begins, the purposes of evaluation should be 
clearly defined and understood by all guidance workers. Usually the 
purposes of evaluation include such statements as the following: 
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1. To build a program which better satisfies pupil needs 

2. To justify guidance expenditures 

3. To check upon the effectiveness of guidance procedures 

4. To inform the public 

5. Others 

As a means of helping guidance workers achieve these purposes 
through evaluation, this chapter has dealt with (1) the need for eval- 
uation, (2) objectives and standards of guidance, (3) what authorities 
say about guidance evaluation^ (4) criteria for individual, group, and 
administrative aspects of guidance, (5) evaluating guidance in the ele- 
mentary school, and (6) examp)es of descriptive and check-Jisf tech- 
niques. 


NEED FOR EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE 

In common with all aspects of education, what guidance needs most 
is better evaluation of results. Educators know that all students grow 
and develop, and that it is the counselor’s job, in the words of Smith 
and Roos, to lead each pupil to “live that life which for him is life at 
the optimum.”^ Counselors recognize that all students have needs — 
personal, social, moral, occupational, and civic — which must be met to 
accelerate the process of educative growth. Crosby defines the pro- 
gram to be evaluated by saying:* 

The term “Guidance program” may be interpreted as "the systematic 
assistance of pupils, outside the classroom instruction, to help them acquire 
the necessary knowledge to analyze and understand their interests, apti- 
tudes, abilities, limitations, opportunities, problems, and needs, and thereby 
enabling them through self-direcdon to meet their educational, vocational, 
health, moral, social, civic, and personal problems to the best advantage 
for themselves and society.” 

Evaluation is needed to be certain that adequate and appropriate 
services are being continuously rendered. When these guidance serv- 
ices are rendered, the pupils should be helped by the counselor to 

* Charles A. Smith and Maty M. Roos, A Guide to Guidance, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J,, 194J, p. 270. 

‘Joseph Wallis Crosby, “An Analysts of the Cost of Guidance Services in 
Selected High Schools,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, 1950, p. 5. 
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analyze and understand their interests, aptitudes, “ 

their limitations. An evaluation of the guidance program is nece^ 
to satisfy the needs of pupils and answer the quesnons E'ghtfuly 
raised by parents, teachers, and tOLSpayers. A continuing “ 

also the best means of eliminating wasted effort and adding m 
effective procedures. Furthermore, as pupil needs and social conditions 
change, the guidance program must change too. An evaluation process 
is the best way to determine the amount and direction of c ange 
needed. 


OBJECTIVES AND STANDARDS OF GUIDANCE 

The objectives set up tor the guidance program become the means 
of evaluating its effectiveness. The objectives are the yardsticks, n 
evaluation should show the administrators, teachers, and counselors 
to what extent the program is geared to the interests, abilities,^ prob- 
lems, and needs of the pupils and thereby achieves the objectives o 
guidance. It should also show the deficiencies and limitations of the 
program with respect to student needs in the fields of health, social, 
civic, personal, educational, and vocational opportunities. 

Evaluation of guidance services should also determine whether the 
school’s objectives and standards should be revised. The primary pur- 
pose of evaluation is to increase the effectiveness of both the instruc- 
tional and pupil personnel programs. To achieve this purpose, eval- 
uation must become an integral and continuous part of the guidance 
program. Evaluation is always concerned with both the means and 
the results. The purposes of evaluation should be defined and re- 
defined in terms of the desired changes in pupil behavior. These 
changes sought are intricate in nature, and they cannot be evaluated 
or measured by a single device or administrative procedure. The varied 
standards and objectives must be reduced to written form before 
orderly evaluation is possible. 

Evaluation, a Team Effort 

Evaluation plans, to be effective, should be made and carried out 
\vith the cooperation of all persons affected. Existing programs, there- 
fore, should be reexamined in terms of mutually accepted standards 
and objectives. School administrators should enlist the aid of com- 
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mumty groups, as well as teachers and pupils, so that all concerned can 
pardcipate in determining the values to be achieved in the present 
program, and determine steps to make every pupil a more self-direc- 
tive, self-sufficient, and adjusted citizen of the community. This means 
a reexamination of guidance standards and objectives. 

Suggested Organizational Objectives 

The following list of purposes may be adapted to typical guidance 
program; 

1. To provide favorable working conditions for guidance services, 
including proper rooms and offices, grounds, equipment, and supplies 

2. To help individual school faculties in bringing about continuous 
curriculum and guidance service improvements 

3. To provide conditions such as proper-sized classes and counseling 
time for solving pupil problems 

4. To establish central office policies which will encourage individ- 
ual teachers to propose, initiate, and carry out promising guidance 
services 

5. To awaken a spirit of group purpose or team responsibility 
within teachers, counselors, and administrators 

6. To provide encouragement and security for all staff members in 
their development of newer guidance practices 

7. To arrange smooth and sound working relationships with all 
other aspects of the school program, such as building operation and 
maintenance (get the custodians on the team), extracurricular activi- 
ties, community relations, and business management 

8. To keep the individual school and the central office coordinated 
toward the improvement of the guidance program 

9. To keep adequate channels of communication among school units 
and the central office 

10. To delegate as far as possible the authority and responsibility 
for guidance improvement to the principal and the head counselor in 
the individual school unit 

the administrative role in the evaluation of guidance 

What is the administrative role in evaluating the guidance services 
*^f a school system? Of course, the superintendent is chiefly respon- 
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sible for the type and extent of guidance services in the school system. 
The principal is responsible for the type and extent of guidance serv- 
ices at the building level. To discharge this responsibility, administra- 
tors must provide personnel and budget for the evaluation. 

It is the superintendent’s responsibility to assist the board of educa- 
tion and the citizens of his communi^ in providing good guidance 
services and improving those services by evaluation. By his leadership, 
zeal, skill, and experience, the superintendent forms the policies and 
determines the extent and nature of pupil personnel services. 

Administrative responsibilities in carrying out policies and pro- 
cedures should be characterized by cooperation and coordination in 
all departments of the schools. Group action in planning, appraising, 
and revising is essential in good guidance evaluation. 

Guidance Organization and Personnel 

To make a successful evaluation, the administrator must understand 
the basic levels of school organization and the personnel who work in 
each echelon. Ensz has set forth the following nine organizational 
levels in public schools:^ 

1. The state department of education 

2. The office of county superintendent 

3. The school superintendent 

4. The assistant superintendent 

5. Professional consultants 

6. Supervisors of instruedon 

7. School principals and assistants 

8. Teacher groups of all levels 

9. All other service personnel, such as school nurse, bus drivers, cafeteria 
supervisors and workers. 

These, then, are the educational echelons which must be taken into 
account in carrying out guidance services and in their evaluation. 
Personnel of all echelons must have a basic understanding of the guid- 
ance standards and objectives and the degree of pupil achievement or 

* Elmer Ensz, “Areas and Sources of Educational Leadenhip in California 
School Districts," unpublislied doctoral dissertation, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, 1950, p. 102. 
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adjustment. According to Ensz< the ttvelve major areas in which pupils 
need guidance are: 

1. Basie skills 

2. Basic fields of knowledge 

3. Individual pupil thinking 

4. Individual pupil abilities 

5. Pupil character and personality 

6. Individual pupil needs 

7. Health and safety 

8. Home competence 

9. Civic competence 

10. Vocational competence 

11. School and communi^ relationships 

12. School and staff relationships 

n-c n .re the basic areas within which the guidance program 
These, then, are the basic administrative role in guidance 

should function ^tructional areas, extent of achievement, 

evaluation involves the basic 
organization, and personnel. 

w,A, Aumoimo >ay a«.i.. 

Tte A. ->'■ >">■“ 

has many references to „ guidance evaluation by 

Lefever= has indicated ”m1^ed from two angles: 

saying: “Programs of gui X designed to solve, or (2) 

(1) the problems of "^,^„, 3 red to achieve accepted guidance 

the organizational machinery 

objectives.” . ji^ected toward the achievement 

The first of these approach involves the admin- 

and adjustment of pupis. necessary to achieve the objec- 

istrative, or organizational, ^ guidance services. This chapter 

tives of a well-rounded prog onTTps; as the best combined means 

has been concerned with both approaches as 
of evaluating guidance services. 

TnrreU and Henry I. Weiael, Frinctples md 
■D. Welty Lefever, Ar*' ” Company, Nciv York. 1941, P- 193. 

Technique! of Guidance, The Ronaia r 
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Not until the 1945 issue of the Review of Educational Research did 
a chapter on the “Preparation of Personnel Workers” appear, and 
then only ten books or articles were reviewed.® For the next six years 
the 1951 Review of Educational Research, under the heading “Prep- 
aration of Teachers and Specialists for Guidance” listed 56 books and 
articles that contained some literature about the organizational ma- 
chinery of guidance services. Certainly the preparation of guidance 
workers is a chief consideration in evaluation. 

Troyer and Pace list five steps for administrators to follow in an 
evaluation program:' 

1. Formulate your general objectives. 

2. Define the general objectives in terms of the specific behaviors they 
imply, or those you expect. 

3. Identify the sources of evidence that can be used in observing such 
behavior (as desired). 

4. Develop methods for getting evidence. 

5. Interpret your results in the light of your objectives. 

Another list of principles for appraisal which an administrator may 
check against his guidance evaluation program is that offered by San- 
ford, Hand, and Spalding:* 

1. Evaluation should be in terms of the desired behavior of children, 
youth, and adults. 

2. Es'aluations should reveal the extent to which the purposes or aims of 
the educational program arc being achieved. 

3. Evaluation should be a continuous process. 

4. Evaluation as a process should exemplify the ways of democracy, 
which we teach and defend. 

To this list should be added another principle, namely, that each 
principal within the school system must be individually responsible to 

* Arthur J. Jones, “Preparation of Personnel Workers,” Revievi of Educational 
’Research, vol. 15, April. 1945, p. 191. 

*M. E. Troyer and V. R. Pace, Evaluation m Teacher Education, American 
Council of Education, Washington, 1944, p. 68. 

•Charles W. Sanford, Harold C Hand, and Willard B. Spalding. The Schools 
and Rational Security, McGrawHfll Book Company Inc New York 1951. 
p. 275. 
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teacher and other staff member. 

More Research Needed in Guidance EvalooHon 

He comments; 

A most pertinent question in the field and how 

assist the student in ;£ counselors are to know what 

much?" This quesnon must be an^ tapcovements possible. Despite 

factors affect guidance and „hool and college guidance programs, 

the rather extensive growth of hig progrLs are not numerous,’ 

research studies in evaluating outcomes of these progra 

CM. .g™. wM BWV, bu. ri"» " IJ “'V ■ 

guidance service since it permeates many areas of g- 

If comparables could be selected 

careers to comparable conditions m V he ^enliehtening. However, this 
of gmdance, the ^^pccts (from a research point of view) 

re"e dKfhuman weLe ^~n adjustment. Its effects 
are lif e long and it permeates many areas of hving. 

More research that will appraise the m^y facets of counseling and 
guidance is needed. Cliffe continues by saying. 

• c the nreviously mentioned consideration would 
Perhaps more basic than th p . . be adequately evaluated, 

be the problem of whether or not g However, as an entity. 

It is true that a single aspect of it can involves the 

sredoi of r:S p-- 

•Haroia H. Bbder, ..Conditions Affe^ng Personnel Work,.. KrWew of Pdnoo- 

tional Research, vol. 15, April, High School Graduates with Imph- 

“ Marian C. Qiffe, "R'“canons of » B Uuiversity of Southern 

cations for Guidance... unpublished doctoral 
California, Los Angeles, 1950, p. 3. 
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plicated structure of a human personality. No two personalities are ever 
exactly alike. In the same way no two guidance programs can be alike . . . 

In spite of these difficulties, however, there are many ways to eval- 
uate guidance programs. Various methods exist with which we may 
effect at least a partial evaluation of guidance services. 

Bixler expresses the need for more research with respect to guidance 
techniques and their appraisal: 

It is desirable that a more thorough and systematic program of research 
in this area (conditions affecting personnel work) be pursued if counseling 
is to gain effectiveness. Better guidance will become possible in proportion 
to our knowledge of the conditions and techniques which influence the 
client’s adjustments.^ 

Hunt^* and Scott“ reviewed the famous Birmingham, England, stud- 
ies in evaluation, which were reported during the years 1930 to 1940. 
The original studies upon which these reviews were based exhibited 
careful methodology, the chief handicap being an occasional failure 
to use quantitative terms when expressing individual and group differ- 
ences. 

Bixler says the experimental design of methodology for evaluating 
counseling outcomes during the period 1941-1944 seemed to fall into 
about four groups: 

1. Comparison of student’s grade averages before and after counseling. 

2. Comparison of the average scholastic, vocational, social, or occupa- 
tional adjustments of counseling students with that of non-counseled stu- 
dents, matched. (A. question seems to aiise in this held, such as, can you 
match such characteristics as age, sex, ability, high school or college grades, 
etc.? ) 

3. Control group experiments in which two comparable groups are given 
(provided such groups can be found) different types of counseling, or one 
group may receive no organized counseling, and they are compared both 
before and after counseling is administered. 

» Ibid., p. 272 
“ BLxlcr, op. cit., p. 129. 

« Patricia E. Hunt, “The Birmingham Experiments in Vocational Guidance,” 
OcaipJtional Fsyehology, vol. 17, April, 1943, pp. 53-63, 

’‘M, B. Scott, “The Appraisal of Vocational Guidance,” Ocaipathnal Psy- 
chology, vol. 17, Januar>*, 1943, pp. <5-16. 
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counseling.’* 

Of the four spcafic -hniq- 

scribed above, Bixlcr e lev experimental design.” They 

most sarisfomry f'om ,f p^k and ahould be anpple- 

“ p—,. .d.,.. 

txarion of the guidance methodology are con- 

When 7j° ehey are still rather inadequate for meas- 

sidered, it would appear "„rvices Cliffe criticizes overuse of 

. f^r the purpose of a study and 

The ideal of setting up “"“°jf^^e_'tnd perhaps less satisfactory, than 
assigning to them «■'« ’" j adequate guidance and counseling is 

those they would have had it g 

incompatible with present day Ufe. ^ ^ 

n.ai fniir broad evaluative criteria 

Williamson and W havej^P^ and administrators even though 

which may be of help t 

the criteria apply to older stu en . ^ 

1 , 1 ,. rMclina of case histones by 

1. A case P^ional judgments of success in ad- 

competent counselors, 

iustment. . _f j,oth students who leave collie 

2. Scholastic adjustments m successful. The 

because of low schotetic apnmde .fay leaving 

former group may achieve desuable^^^^ of 

if they become adjusted to ,, and act accordmgly. 

college success (at *at pameute co g^) o„). 

3. Students’ aatisf acuon with con^^^L p„b. 

4. Change and development o atnmdes 

km. (As Miserved by the counselor.) 

“Bbder, op. cit., p. 121. 

”ClifFe,of. cit.,p.6. q Darky, Student Fersormel Work, 

“Edmond G. Wilbamson “ ^ York, h»T, p- 25<>- 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, Nesv 
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Three approaches have been made to group guidance techniques 
and their appraisal, as follows: (1) sociometric procedures, by Brown, 
and Jennings,®” (2) group discussions, by Robinson,®* and (3) appli- 
cations of mathematics and quantitative thinking, by Rashevsky.®* 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION IN GUIDANCE 

In the light of what authorities have said concerning guidance eval- 
uation, a combined list of criteria for school guidance workers is 
needed. Even though evaluation in education is not new, evaluation 
techniques suitable to guidance form the weakest link of the pupil 
personnel process. To establish a strong evaluation program, the busy 
administrator or director of guidance should make an adaptation of 
the following list of criteria to help fashion a workable plan of guid- 
ance appraisal. The following criteria arc suggestive: 

1. Evaluation should increase efficiency in the field appraised by 
determining how well the program’s objectives are being achieved. 

2. Measurement, research, interpretation, and analysis are indispen- 
sable. 

3. The purposes of evaluation should be stated clearly in terms of 
desired changes. 

4. Desired changes and purposes should be flexible and subject to 
review, reevaluation, and restatement, as the needs of pupils and soci- 
ety change. 

5. Final decisions should be based upon factual data or upon valid 
judgments. 

6. Results of measuring and counting, percentages and norms, are 
not sufficient data from which to recommend changes. Other factors 
of a less tangible nature are also required. 

** Muriel W. Brown, Some Applicarions of Sociometric Technic mes to Com- 
munity Organizations," Sociometry, vol. 6, February, 1943, pp. 94-100. 

’•Helen H. Jennings, Leidersbip md hoMon, LonmaS, Green & Co. Inc., 
New York, 1943. 

“Karl F. Robinson. “An Experimental Study of the Effects of Group Dis- 
cussion upon the Social Attitudes of College Students," Speech Monographs, Re- 
seoTch Annual, vol. 8, 1941, pp. 34-S7. 

”N. Rashevsky, “Contributions to die Mathematical Theory of Human 
Relations," Psychometrics, vol. 7, June, 1942, pp. 117-134. 
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and be a continuous part of, th 

schools. . methods of evaluation in guidance 

9. Unique and experimental metnoos 

should be encouraged, but “^uld be validated, studied, 

10. All data and information changes. Evalua- ' 

and weighed before they are us means and the ends, 

tion, wherever used, is concerned wi* bo*^ 

11. When changes in gu. to« should euthusi- 

evaluation, and agreed to, then a g 

astically assist in revising the program. affected by a 

12. Democratic “fo^ld share both in its making 

school policy, program, or decisi 

and in its execution. 

These basic criteria will JifrrvXntg'X ^ d^ 

ance to formulate, cooperatively, his plans 

program. 

evaluating guidance in the elementary school 

Most authors have se^toTat'threlemeutary school 

ture and importance of gm anc respect to the evaluation o 

level and have therefore said little with msp^^ 

guidance services for elementary j,t by pointing out special 
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guidance policies and Pf cedures whm a from 

Te earlier grades. Each P^'^^UT experien«. but the emphases 
kindergarten throughout 
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Emphases in nn elementary school guid- 

This section points up mjidance evaluation because of 
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some basically different emphases. The only evaluative technique sug- 
gested in this section is a descriptive process, whereas the check-list 
technique is suggested in a later section. The check-list items of the 
form suggested in this chapter fit more nearly the program of sec- 
ondary school guidance. Either device, descriptive or check-list, should 
be adapted to the particular school and school level. 

Nature of Elementary Guidance Programs 

The elementary school guidance program places more emphasis 
upon social, personal, and educational guidance than upon vocational 
guidance, which gains more prominence at the secondary school level. 
Elementary programs are nonterminal. Teachers are the chief guidance 
workers as contrasted to specialists such as counselors, psychometrists, 
psychologists, and others. Guidance at the elementary school level is 
concerned with the child where he is and as he is. The home influence 
is relatively more important. The program must consider the nature 
of the curriculum, the child’s surroundings, the child himself, what 
he has come from, and where he will go. 

Descriptive Technique In Evaluation 

The following questions are a descriptive technique for directing 
attention to some aspects of elementary guidance. The questions are 
not meant to cover the total area but to serve as examples of this type 
of evaluative technique. 

Curriculum. Is a continuing attempt being made to relate the cur- 
riculum to the child s needs? Docs the curriculum influence the child’s 
attitude toward school and other aspects of his life? Is the curriculum 
improving his personal, social, physical, and educational adjustment? 

Clasiroom. Is the constancy of environment of a single classroom 
beneficial or boring? Is an effort made to make the room transitional, 
that is, with some carry-over from the home and some lead-in to sec- 
ondarj' and postschool experiences, rather than isolated from either? 
Is democratic classroom atmosphere maintained? Docs the emotional 
atmosphere encourage sclf-dircction. study, and achievement? 

The child. Is recognition given to the general and individual natures 
of children? Is proper recognition given to their having relatively 
short attention spans, high enthusiasms, great ranges of interest, little 
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. , ^nnfiilcncc. and low relative energy? 

sustained purpose, ' , ..norms” explored? 

Arc the causes of deviations fro changing in- 

Docs the program attemp S growth? Do the teachers and 

terests and abilities of children dw^^g in 

administrators take co^ixan . n? 

rates, of each individual during he is at any given 

Docs the program attempt to . PP • nhvsieally, and emotionally, 
time intellectually, n'eapaciw, maturation, and purposes? 

and relate his progress to his own ^ ^ olementary 

Teacher quaimcollons. Have the needs? Have they 

guidance? Do they exhibit program’s general and specific 

Ln fully informed of the S«“'" Pj, .jpos of the program? 
purposes? Are they fully aware 

Arc they making the best use o purpose of guidance. 

Processing. How are pupils cto fi achievement 

Do the kinds of classification m records, chronological age, 

tests, teachers’ estimates, previom schobstier ^ 

health records. homogeneous or hererogcncous? Are the 

combination? Is grouping 8 

problems of each child const er ■ records include 

Records. What pupil records arc k p ■ test results 

mental tests (group and/or ’ rts, birth dates, health 

teachers’ estimates, case histories, and home visits? 

data, anecdotal accounts, ’ jhe teacher? Are they con- 

Are the records always »™lablc How 

fidential? Who other than ‘he 'each ^^pnrds 

often are they employed Sf '"8 ^ ^ 

proceed through school wi* *6 knowledge? Are 

Adiustment. Is action taken l^rer results? If the 

thorough records kept o t e ac atments, does the pnncipa 

subject does not ^parents called iu for planning? 

assume a heavier responsibility. P improve the child s 

Is consultant help used? Are m follow-up and close 

situation among his felloes? ^ there one classroom for another, or 
cheek upon the subject after he leaves 

for secondary school? , j„el, the responsibility tor 

Responslblllly. At elementaiy guidance workers, 

major decisions rests with c p 
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however, are the teachers. The decisions of specialists ate advisory. 
Are the best efforts made to follow up their recommendations? Is 
there good liaison among teachers, principal, and specialists? 

Is the teacher-student ratio one which permits each child to have 
an adequate amount of the teacher’s attention? Has the principal 
enough time to meet adequately the needs of special cases and to 
give guidance help to teachers? Is the school nnrse allowed enough 



Does your school hare clearly fonnulated objectives 
for the assistance of each piq>ll? 


Does your organizational plan insure that these servicee 
vill be readily available? 


Does your school have personnel properly trained for 
rendering these services? 


Does your organizational plan provide the most effective 
ways for these services to be rendered? 


Itoes your plan provide the most effective time for these 
services to be given? 


Figure 43. Administrator's preliminary check list 


time to handle regular and special cases? Is there enough clerical help 
to relieve the professionals of burdensome and time-consuming record- 
ing and filing? 

Exceptional eases. Does the organization provide for special treat- 
ment of exceptional children? Are there means for identifying gifted, 
disturbed, and other children? Are there special services for any or 
all of the exceptional cases? Are special difficulties, for instance speech 
problems, treated in school only, or are there provisions for extra 
treatment? 
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re,a«ons. Are pupi. “tTgri S 
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„ g„,. ..d v.i.« .f «d <■-- 

welfare agencies, business club , ^ 

lesses, encouraged to ™ fgood guidance program 

Qualifications of P""’""" ’ teacher, and the most important 

It the elementary school level is t 


Is 

Poor 

Very Poor 

1 . By roneiletlag board 

euirajrage pupil persoouel semoes. 


R. By ecloyiug a c^eteat - guidance-omded 
euperintendeat of schools. 


a. By supplying that s^eriuteadent nith trained 

1 guidance specialises? 


4. By eoplcyins teachers shiUed in pudance 

1 techniques? 


nroeran? 1 1 

1 1 1 

The -why 


• effort of the principal. Their 
adjunct to her services is the , a „ evaluation of guidance 

qualifications have already been consi of contributing 

must also take into account the qua 

specialists. . ,, -noioocd to work 'vith young 

The school nurse. Is she emotionally '4" PP Does she 

children? Docs she have adequate an yy ^ program com- 

promote a good health program teachers and parents? Docs 

prehensive? Is she cooperative wit necessary, parents, 

she try tactfully to “educate” the tea 


1. Study of Individuals and Tl\eir F^^)^sica^, Mental, and Social Needs 
A. toes your school appraise pupils with respect to; 
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life Pianni.:^ 

• ^ for individuals throu^ 

A. Does your school provide activ 

i nformation about: ' ” 

1. Educational opportunities^ 

2. General fields of work 
Specific occupations 


j^eciii-o — — 

'4. Social end recreational opportun ^ 

5. Tlnrier standing of one's selj^ 

T of others 



Placement aud uccupai.Au^'^ 

«. Does yoer school pn=vide the individual opiV.rtunily for 


adjustment through- 

1. Providing uurk erpor 2 ;nce^g^____^^ 

8, Assisting the student m ^ 

Toeation 


vocation — Iua vftK 

3. Helping the student ad^e on the 30_ 

4. Other vocational adjustments^ 



l-igyre 

u' witli the school distnet^s 
Does she have a good working relation health informa- 

physician? Does she acquire and cause to gchool’s facilities (class- 
tion? Does she make personal stu les o auditorium, etc.) and 

rooms, playgrounds, wash rooms,^ '^^/noes she discuss special cases 
offer recommendations to the pnncipa . records? Does she 

with teachers? Does she keep care u ® developments and of the 
keep herself informed of the latest gp her information 

cment community health problems? Does she P 
On the children confidential? „f,c<;;onallv qualified? Does he 

Physician. Is he personally and pro each 

make adequate physical examinanons ot y findings? Docs 

year? Does he make definite recommendations 


I. The Central Office Staff (comty or district) 

A. Does your school district have the administratiTe personnel 
to provide adequately the fbllowing guidance services: 

L Administrators vdio direct 



f. Others 

2. Consultant on psychological testing, counseling, and 
adjustment for; 

a. ^pralsal of individuals 

b. Counseling 


■■!! 



f. Superior children 

g. Others 

K Remedial~teacbers in the following fields: 
a. Sight saving ~ 


Figure 46. By •‘Whom" 
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h aodiometric, telebinocular, 
he secure special cxaminatiotB child’s health seems to 

fluoroscopic: and other exatuinanons rvhen 

warrant them? , j school psychologist to pro 

Psychologist. Is there a ^ j recommendations for dis- 

vide diagnoses, assistance to „ ^pervisory admimstranon 

turbed cMldren? Does he also ^ terms of his functron 

to the extent of making surveys “f ,,^ers and adtmmstia- 

and offering suggestions to the mstm teachers? Does h 

tors? Does he maintain an educanon P pertinent to pupd 

acquire and cause to be distnbuted ml 
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I. School Organization Provides Time for Guidance 
Services 


A. Has the central staff provided time to operate 
an efficient guidance service? 


1. Is there a central guidance office within the 
staff of the superintendent? 


8. Does this office have time to serve the needs 
of local schools? 


3, Does this office provide eadti school with the 
time of a competent head counselor? 


6. Does this office see that service conditions— 
proper school time and teacher-loads— are 
adjusted to allow for guidance services? 




7. Are proper channels of communication esta- 
blished betwen the central office and the in- 
dividual school unit when needed? 


Figure 48. The '*When'’ 


adjustment? Docs he keep himself well informed and up to date profes- 
sionally? Does he promote his services in the schools? Does he keep his 
records confidential? Does he specialize in the emotional problems 
and needs of young children? May he refer children for psychiatric 
se^^•icc? 

Psychometrist. Is there a credentialed psychometrist? Are his services 
employed in ever)' instance where knowledge of a child’s IQ, achieve- 
ment, and the like will have a direct bearing upon the child’s 
adjustment? 

Recreational director. Is there a qualified playground or recreational 
director? Is his first interest the health, welfare, and enjoyment of 
the children? Docs he organize and carry out full-scale recreational 
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DOCS ho woru closely « 

pcricnccs with the principal . ri-imtiona Is it Reared to the 

Does his program encourage tota par p ^ recreational 

several age levels? Is he of emrent rules of games? 

possibilities? Does he have sound knowledge of current 

Check-lisl Technique in Evalualion „rvices 

One of the most common techniques “"^’““"f/uses. Some lists 
in a school is the check list. It has m y ty degree 

probe merely to define the existing service, others 

of service. . . , »nd degree of guidance 

The preceding check lists . j^ore to secondary school 

services available. They “PP ^ elementary school level. The 

guidance, but may be adapted to overview for the 

pteUminaty check list shown m 'igu ^ considerable 

busy administrator. When some c ® .. . j^eck-list evaluation. If 
attention should be given to more e valuable as a 

the checks fall to the left, a detailed chedcjdl 
means of diagnosing strengths and wea n evaluator must 

In using the detailed check lists, ig neither underrate nor 

maintain an objective point of view “ After the rating is 

overrate the guidance service un ratings in terms of the 

complete, the evaluator must then inte^^ i,st 

guidance objectives for his own sc ’ . guidance services, 

shown as FiLe 43 will be helpful m evaluanng g 


SUMMARY T-l„.re 

; extremely important. There 
Evaluation of the guidance prograrn urefer to appraise the 

are two ways to evaluate. Some e ^eh is the result of 

success and adjustment of pupils an as appraise the adequacy 

good guidance machinery. Others chapter has been con- 

and effectiveness of the machinery itse . „iven to evaluation in 
cemed with both ways. Special emphasis was g 
elementary schools. .j.nrp nrogram were listed for 

Some sample objectives of the gm P evaluation program 

purposes of illustration. A list of ente aspects of guidance m 

was suggested. Consideration was given 
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relation to evaluation. Reference was made to authorities in guidance 
evaluation with special attention to the need for more research. 

Finally, suggestions were made for descriptive and check~list types 
of evaluation in elementary and secondary schools. Examples were 
given for both the descriptive, and the check-list type. It is strongly 
recommended that school administrators give more attention to the 
evaluation of guidance programs and to the resultant improvement of 
instructional and guidance services following evaluation. 
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OVERVIEW 


j f of tod^y undcf" 
The purpose of this unit is “ seeking employment, and 

tanding some of the problems ^cessfully. 

;o show him some ways of facing F 
Materials outlined in the following p c 

1. A survey of problems and activi ’ 

2. The study of an occupation 

3. A plan for home-room acnvities 

4. A field trip 

5. A Career Day program ^naHonalliterature 

6. Suggestions for evaluaung o p 

Intended Outcomes 

The goals are to help the student. onal analysis of apd- 

1. Appreciate the fact that a th g individual succck. 

tudcs, abiliries, and attitudes is jobs in these changing 

2. Understand the problem of discussing ) 

nn vocational choice. ^ 

3. Appreciate some of the thus direct his oivn 

4. Learn to watch occupauonal trends. 

course wisely. , f several fields m 'vhic c 

5. Secure a thorough knowledge of 
the capabilities of succeeding- 
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Problems — ^A cnvmES Outline’ 

1. Why is it necessary to mate a personal analysis? 

2. What are the methods most helpful in the study of self? 

a. How can I contribute to a definition of my present situation? 

b. How can I find out what my interests really are? 

c. What are my aptitudes and abilities? 

d. What academic achievement have I made? 

e. What vocational achievement have I already made? 

f. What personality characteristics do 1 possess? 

g. What special aptitudes do I possess? 

3. What changes make the discussion of vocations a problem? 

a. How does the changing character of our population growth affect 
jobs? 

b. How does the raising of professional barriers through longer and 
more difficult training and by state licensing affect jobs? 

c. How does the number of retirements or other separations from work 
help to determine a choice of jobs? 

d. How have changes in consumer demand affected jobs? 

e. How has consumer purchasing power changed jobs? 

f. How have social, economic, and political conditions affected the 
situation? 

4. What are some of the limitations on the students’ vocational choice? 

a. Lack of adequate financul resources for occupational training. 

b. Overcrowded occupations. 

c. Versatility and adaptability. 

d. Professionalizing of occupations. 

5. What are some of the significant occupational trends? 

a. Interdependence causes insecurity due to the complexity of the eco- 
nomic machine. • 

b. Technological unemployment. 

c. Unemployment in basic industries. 

d. Average age of workers increasing. 

e. Changes in types of work. 

‘ Prepared for El Monte Union High School. 
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Suggested Outline eoe the Study of definition 

1. Definition and code numbM of but interpret the defi- 

glven in the Dirtionury of Occupauond T.tles, 

nirion in your own words. 

..What does the worker do? of Occupauonal Titles 

The information given in the 0“= States. Look up other 

scribes what workers do genera y Visit local workers to get 

sources for the same 'f-'d ;„^^binery they use. Explain 

firsthand information abou occupation, 

what products or services result from 

3. U.S. Census data. ^„d women em- 

Find the most recent data about the furnishes occupa- 

ployed in this occupation. The Burea population and 

tional summaries for states, f„„„d in OccupMimal Data 

over. (Condensed information m y census material. The oc 

for Counselors.) Consult your “job, 

chamber of commerce will supp y 

4. Outlook for this occupation. estimating the supply 

Several current sources should be occupation in the 

of workers, the changes like X trends expected, 

future, the kef locations of the work, and 

5. Licensing and certification. licensed or certified? If 

Docs this occupation require work Teachers must ha\ 

so, what are the requirements m your ^ ^^orkers must 

te;ching certificates. Doctors, and ^ Y „ have 

obtain Lenses to practice. Some of these requ.rc- 

physieal examinations. Many occupauons 

ments. 

6- Geographical location of the work- ^ state? Some jobs, mch 

Is this occupation open m F”" open only m ccrt^ rep 

as cotton frnning or coal are available anytvhere m 

Others, like stenography and 

United States, even in small towns. , McGraw-Hill Bool; 

'From Walter ]. Grcenleaf, Occupations an 
Cwnpany, Inc.» New York, 195^. 
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7. Working conditions. 

Describe briefly the nature of the place in which the employee works- 
noisy, quiet, hot, cold, humid, dry, clean, dirty, etc. Note whether the 
work is seasonal. Are there busy times and dull seasons? Mention the 
hours of work, amount of night work, work in bad weather, unem- 
ployment, health risks, hazards, accident records, safety measures, and 
similar factors. 

Be unbiased in your description and opinions. Avoid labeling factors as 
“advantageous” or “disadvantageous” because workers on the job 
would probably not agree with your personal opinions about their 
work. You might not like work in a noisy factory, but this would not be 
a disadvantage to a deaf person. A job is not necessarily advantageous 
because it is in a clean, warm, cozy office. It is better to name char- 
acteristics of the job and let each reader decide for himself whether 
these factors are advantageous or disadvantageous to him- 

8. Pay and promotion. 

Earnings are difficult to estimate unless recent studies of salaries and 
wages have been made. Employers seldom reveal salaries, except in the 
range for beginning workers. Beginning wages should, therefore, be ex- 
pressed in range “from $ to f ” Also mention whether 

pay includes tips, commissions, and other extras. What are the possi- 
biUues for advancement? What experience is necessary for the first 
promotion? 

Avoid meaningless “maximum salaries,” such as “A man may earn as 
much as $25,000 to $30,000 a year.” In 1952 the United States census 
showed that the median income of 49 million men and 27 million 
women was $2,315 per year. “Median” means that half of these in- 
dividuals earned more and half earned less than $2,315. The median 
income of men was $3,105 and that of women was $1,147. 

9. Requirements for the Job. 

Show the requirements as to age. What are the physical requirements 
concerning good eyesight, good hearing, muscular strength and energy? 
^Vhat are the mental requirements? Do employers use tests of aptitude 
or abUity in selecting workers? What kind of person gets along best in 
this work? What are the requirements as to skill, initiative, judgment, 
etc.? What school subjects are desirable? What educational require- 
ments and amount of schooling do employers prefer? 
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10. Preparation for the job. 

HO. ahonl. a person pre^- ^ 

::Tera ru7-tionai .hooK 

apprenticeships^ How long . ^Tenr -givnif orrnation 
contribute to the preparation. . ? •„ vonr state that offer in- 

.bout training? Make a list of the schools in your state tha 

struction in this work, 

11. How is employment found? onnlira- 

How do applicant ^ orTjou^sLp'loyment offices? 

non, by examination, through i * 

12. References for further study. ^ ^ cmdv 

List the boohs and P-P^^^ "^e w^randVovide ffi: 

List associations and agencies P ^ T ist the names of local in- 
formation as a public relarions j information about 

dividuals who are likely to help yo g P P 

tlus occupadon. 
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Home-room AcrrvmEs’ 

Methods or Ways of Presenting Vocational Information about Business 
Education during the Home-room Period 

I. Introduction 

A. Purpose of the home room 

1. To develop desirable pupil-teacher relationship 

2. To guide the pupil in personal, educational, social, moral, 
recreational, vocational, and physical guidance 

3. To develop desirable Ideals and habits of citizenship 

a. Individual and group knowledge, ideals, and attitudes 

b. Local and national interests 

c. Practical opportunities 

4. To expedite the handling of administrative routine 

II. Objective or goal 

A, To give enough ioformation about the different fields of business 
occupations to arouse interest and enthusiasm of students so they 
will strive to select the subjects that will best meet their need 

B. By the activities in the home room arouse the interest of the ad- 
ministrators and counselors in guiding more carefully students de- 
siring to enter the business world 

III. Devices 

A. Guessmg games or quiz contests 
1. Vocational quiz 

a. Use as a motivating device to focus attention on occupational 
opportunities 

b. Examples 

(1) In what occupation would you be engaged if you operated 
a comptometer? 

(a) Medical 

(b) Clerical 

(c) Engineering 

(d) Mechanical 

(2) To secure a good rating on a civil service typewriting 
test, it is desirable to type 

(а) 20 words a minute 

(б) 40 words a nunute 

(c) 140 words a minute 

(d) 240 words a nunute 

•Prepared by Inez Loveless for the Advanced Guidance Workshop at Oregon 
Sate College, 1954. 
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2. Vocational song quiz 
a. Examples 

(1) “Home on the Ran^ — uo' ^ „ n,i,at aviator 

(2) “Coming In on a Wing and a Prayer 

3. Business etiquette quiz 
a. Examples 

(1) Interviewing others 

(2) Introductions 

4. Fa^y names from ancestors' occupauons 

‘'•(rCoSt.painte.miller.satvyer.hutler 

B. Panel or group discussions 

1. Topics 

a. How to get along with othm j 

Store, etc. 

D. Films „ 

1. “Dudes of a Secretary c/.Krtnl” 

2: “Liing Money While Going to school 

4. ?A:C-hetdI:J Reserve Banh in Cleveland" 

£. Speakers 

1. Personnel managers 

2. Banlter . business subjects 

3. Speaker that will encourage boys 
F. Demonstrations 

1. Office Machines 

2. Expert typists dances etc. 

G/BioTrl;£"uf successful husin^^^^^ 
bStoL about local people If possible 

"•Sn-occupation portrayed 

2. Poems-about workers spared in rhe home room 

Assembly programs and radio skits prepa 
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/. Bulletin board display 

1. Vocational information of all types 

2. Posters 

}. Motivation deWces 

K. Preregistradon information 

1. Sampling of different courses 

a. Talks by instructors 

£>. Booklets 

c. Bulletins 

d. Posters 

2. In Monograph 83, Guidance in Business Education^ p^ges 12-17, 
definitions, purposes, and objectives of courses in business 
education are given 

L, “Careers in Business” discussion 

1. Best way of presenting this discussion is with the use of the wall 
chart and Monograph 84 

2. Chart shows 

a. Beginning jobs 

b. Fields of opportunities 

C. Top positions in 4 general job classifications of — 

1. Bookkeeping & accounting 

2. Stenographic & secretarial 

3. General clerical 

4. Merchandising 

3. Monograph 84 lists for each classification 

a. Visual aids — motion pictures, charts 

b. Reading references — books, pamphlets 

c. General references — for students, for teachers 

NOTE: Would recommend thb chart and Monograph be in the 
hands of every butiness teacher. 

4. Types of Occupations for men and women in Oregon 

a. Pamphlets from State Department of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education 

b. List of non-coUege-traioing opportunities in Oregon 
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Field Trip* 

T. J- norm Kello"K Campus, California State 
To the Arabian Horse Breedmg Farm, KeUo„g 

Polytechnic College 

I. Objectives of field trip: Ught horse 

A. To motivate school work 

production. production. 

B. To correlate classroom study environment. 

C. To study horse producnon and pr j ^ of the Abrabian 

D. To observe the actual physical characteristi 

horse. . . , acquaintance with per- 

E. To give students “PPO^^^/^he Arabian horse. 

formancc, quality, versatility discuss problems and questions 

F. Togivestuden^anopporm^_^ professional trainers, 

concemmg light norse p 

breeders and ranch managers. interests in the problems 

G. To broaden students’ “todnetion. 

and economic possibihties of bght hois p 

H. To give students and ““^er an oPP°^ J tience of eon- 
execute a field trip that will provide 

siderable educational signifieance. prob- 

I. To compare class discussions on hvestock 

lems with actual condiuons. observe the records and pro- 

J. To give students an opportuni^ operations. 

ced^es necessary for efficient farm operati 

11. Procedures: 

A. Before the field trip. oampus and outline his 

1. Instructor should er of the horse operanons. Or 

objectives and schedule to -““B" gosires. 

he should write the manager statmg his 

2. Discuss with class: Europe, Asia, Mediterranean 

a. HUtory of Ught hors^. covering DU p 

area, and South Ameni^ development of the United 

b. The horse and its significance in the 0 

States. ^ . 

(1) Background of history. 

(2) Conquest. 

(3) Expansion. 


•Prepared by CaWomia State Pota-technic College. 
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c. The American horse today. 

(1) Breeds. 

(2) Types. 

(3) Uses. 

d. Horse training today. 

(1) Stock horses. 

(2) Running horses. 

(3) Riding horses. 

e. Development of equipment. 

(1) Saddles. 

(2) Harness. 

(3) Trappings. 

3. Assignments. 

a. -Assign students to gather pictures of various types of horses 
for display on class bulletin board. 

b. Have students make “preview” trips to campus in order to be 
prepared to brief class on important phases of field trip- 

c. Assign students to gather specific information (feeding schedule, 
training, routine, etc.) concerning horse operations for oral 
or written reports. 

d. Work out specific time schedule to be followed on field trip. 
Example: 

1:00 p.M. Arrive at headquarters building. 

1:15 Assemble in classroom near show ring. 

Introduction of manager of horse operations. 
Introduction of farm foreman. 

Introduction of horse trainer. 

1:15—2:00 Talk on Arabian horses by manager of horse opera- 
tions following suggested outline. 

2:00-2:15 Question and answer period. 

2:30-3:00 Demonstration of qualities and versatility of Arabian 
horses. 

Show ring 

3:00 P.M. Start return trip home. 

B. During the Field Trip. 

1. Teacher to supervise his students properly and take advantage of 
learning opportunities as they develop. 

2. Remind college speakers of important points to be emphasized 
if they are overlooked. 
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3. Take advantage of the social experience to study his students in 
this new environment. 

C. Follow-up. 

1. Review students’ notes and information gathered. 

2. Have students evaluate worth of trip. 

3. Apply material learned to class work or student problems. 

4. Report trip to supervisor or administrator. 
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Career Day* 

A Means of Disseminating Information about Various Occupations to 
High School Students 

1. Plannmg for a Career Day. 

A. The dace is sec several months m advance to; 

1. Allow time for selecting the occupations desired by most of the 
students. 

2. Permit those planning the program to make the necessary 
physical arrangements. 

3. Give ample time for selecting and obtaining qualified speakers. 

B. Selecting the occupations to be discussed is dependent on several 
factors, 

1. What the students want. 

a. Have students make choices with the aid of a list of occupa- 
tions but free to choose others. 

A Have students make a first, second, and third choice. 

2. Number of occupation discussions each student will attend. 

a. Attending two sessions permits the offering of more occupa- 
tions, 

b. Adds flexibility to the program. 

3. Number of classrooms or other suitable places available for the 
discussion. 

4. Number of qualified people in the area available for taking part 
in the program. 

C. Pupil choice of occupations. 

1. Probably done most easily through Senior Problems, Social 
Studies, or Commercial classes where occupational interest is 
greater. 

a. Teachers concerned must be briefed. 

b. Occupations are listed on the board or students given a list 
of suggested occupations. 

(1) Listed occupations may be compiled from those used in 
other schools. 

(2) May be made up from past experience in one’s own 
school. 

e. Students are encouraged to choose occupations not listed, if 
desired. 

•Prepared for a course in Vocational Guidance at the UniversI^ of Southern 
California by A. Paul Adamson, a graduate student. 
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(1) Prevents outsiders from criticizing the program. 

(2) Makes the program more fitting to the community needs. 

2. The student makes three choices^ a first, second and third. 

a. He is given his first and second choice, if possible. He may 
be given the third choice or may have to make other choices 
because of limitations on offerings due to: 

(1) Too few choosing an occupation to make it feasible to 
have it. 

(2) Speaker not available. 

b. The use of different colored slips of paper for the different 
choices facilitates setting up the discussion groups. 

c. Some people feel it is advisable for the students to attend 
occupations discussions which they haven^t attended before. 

D. Determining which occupations will be discussed. 

1. The number of rooms available limits the number of occupations 
to be discussed. 

a. If students are to attend two discussions then the number of 
occupational offerings can be doubled. 

b. Assuming a class load of JO students, about 27 classrooms are 
available, with an 800 population. With two lecrures for each 
student, it is conceivable that 52 offerings might be made. 

2. If slips are used for student choices, they should be sorted 
by color and occupation. 

a. This gives an indication of the choice of each student and of 
the occupations most derired. 

h. By manipulation of the time at which the occupations will be 
offered and by using third choices in some instances most 
students will get two of their three choices. Those not fitting 
the program must be contacted individually for other choices. 

3. Posted lists a few days prior to Career Day giving the students’ 
names, choices, times, room numbers, etc., will suffice to acquaint 
the students with the program. 

4. A teacher should be assigned to each group as chairman — may 
generally be done fay interest. 

£. Selection and invitation of speakers. 

1. Use of the faculty in this matter is invaluable. 

2. The local chamljer of commerce and ser\’icc clubs can be of 
great assistance. 

3. Past experience will eliminate certain speakers. 

4. Actual contacting of speakers may, in some instances, be done 
by telephone, but must in all instances be done finally by letter. 
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a. The letter should include the date, rime, place, etc- 

b. It should also contain a suggested procedure for conducting 
the discussion with specifics such as the occupation to be dis- 
cussed, points to be brought out, whether a general treatment 
or pointed in a definite direction, etc. 

c. Confirmation of the speaker’s acceptance must be obtained. 

d. An invitation to attend a general lecture, if such is to be in- 
cluded, should be given plus an invitation to attend a luncheon 
following the Career Day activities. 

(1) A general lecture just preceding the first discussion 
groups may prove invaluable in structuring the program, 
both for the students and for the indindual discussion 
group leaders. 

(2) The luncheon for the speakers creates good will for 
future programs- 

n. Carrjnng out the program. 

A. Have a group of students available to meet the speakers and escort 
them to the chairman of the group. 

B. If a general speaker is to be heard, he must be one who fully 
understands the idea behind Career Day. His talk must be brief; 
inspire the students, and pave the way for good group discussions. 

C. Students arrive at the designated rooms where the qualified speaker 
is introduced by the teacher-chairman or student-chairman. 

D. About one hour is needed for each discussion with part of the time 
reserved for questions. 

m. Evaluation of the program. 

y4. A fe^v brief vritten statements by each student on the occupation 
discussion he attended should give a picture of the programs. If 
these statments are sununarized for each group by the teacher- 
chairman a total picture of the program may be obtained. 

B. The evaluation wtU cert^njy eliminate poor speakers from further 
programs and will help in formulating a better letter of instructions 
to future speakers. 

C. Encouragement of students to ask for further information concern- 
ing the occupations they heard discussed may be profitably done 
at this time. 
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Evaluating Occotational Litekatum' 

raihlisher and person (including ntle) 

1. Authorship. Determine name of pubteh 

responsible for the matenal , ^thered. {Not when pub- 

2. Time. Year (perhaps the month) when gather 

lished.) . . 

3. Methods of gathering the matena . 

; vtte. Vumto and location. (Adequate sample?) 

c. Schools visited. Number ^d kind. 

d. Organizations investigated. Nu 

e. Persons interviewed. rpcearch experts and validated 

4. Validation of findings. Best-written by research p 

by referral to experts m the fiel . material should be tried with 

, of 

type expected to use n. v.- 

valuable Kendal facts left out of the study or 

6. Is the study complete? Are som 

covered inadequately? ^ -.lAouatelv tied in with the text? 

7. Is tabulated or graphic 

8. Are statistics based on cenm 1 paraphrased materials? (It cant 

9. Is proper credit given for quoted o f r 

come from “mother wit a another? 

10. Is there an orderly t„Ihout? In method and presenta- 

11. Is the scientific approach evi^ youth, not special interests, 

tion? Unbiased in viewpoint. T 7 „3rional? 

12. Is the social and f, ,„rstinE= (Yet scholarly ) 

13. Is the style clear, concise, and olcar? 

14. Is the format attraedvej^ The pn gg^^ „^iau,ed, and to 

15. Revisions. Are they X 

what extent? , 

• 1 Research Section of the National Vocational 

•Prepared by the Occupational Research 
Guidance Association. 



The films described below book. For the 

to illustrate and supplement m grouped under four genera 

convenience of readers, t ey „fan,s in schools, explanations o 

headings-portrayals of gmdan^P ^^bits and skills, and 

adolescent development, d _:«-<: 

descriptions of vocational opportu jj^duded in this bibliography, 

Both motion pictures and self-explanatory abbrevi- 

the character of each being i e following such identification is 

adons “MP" and “FS." ^ 

the name of the producer an t e y ^ Abbteviadons used J 
name of the distributor is also g ^1,5 ^nd of the bibhog- 

names are identified in *e Ust of so-. f 

raphy. In many instances, the films Pst of these sources 

local or state 16-mm film pn^ Libnrries, available for 70 

is given in A Directoy /documents, U.S. Government Prmt- 

cents from the Superintcn ent o othenvise indicated, t e mo 

ing Office, Washington 25. ^"hite films and the filmstrip 
tion pictures are 16-mm sound of morion pictures 

are 3 5 -mm black-and-white f„nies (fr). . 

is given in minutes (tiin)- '’f'^'^^od readers may also wish to 
^ bibliography is e "of Educatia.al Film Gmde 

consult the annual and sein>ann"“ m most 

and Filmstrip Guide, standard retere 

school, college, and pubUc libraries. 

GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Aptitudes and Occupations indicates how a student 

six of the fundamental human abihues 35S 
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may, with the aid of a school counselor, determine how much of each 

of these abilities he has. 

Busrnessmen'‘s Service Club (MP, USIA/UWF, 1951, 11 min) Shows 
how members of the Kiwanis Qub in Waterbury, Conn., as a com- 
munity service to high school students, give evening talks about their 
businesses and professions; and how the students work after school in 
various businesses in order to gain experience. 

Counseling Adolescents (MP-FS series, McGraw, 1955) Three mo- 
tion pictures and follow-up filmstrips, described below, correlated with 
E. G. Williamson, Counseling Adolescents (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, 1950). 

1. A Counselor's Day (11 min) Portrays the acdviries of a student 
counselor, his techniques before and during the counseling of indi- 
viduals, and his relationships with adolescents in curricular and extra- 
curricular activities. (Follow-up FS, 29 fr) 

2. Dsing Analytical Toots (14 min) Portrays a counselor analyzing 
a typical student problem and the various tools which he uses— cumu- 
lative records, test data, anecdotal records, and other information on 
the student’s physical, emotional, and scholastic growth. (Follow-up 
FS, 24 fr) 

3. Diagnosis and Planning Adjustments in Counseling (18 min) 
As a companion to Using Analytical Tools, this film explains and illus- 
trates the successive steps in counseling — searching for the cause, 
easing anxieties and strain, planning courses of action, and making new 
adjustments. (Follow-up FS, 23 fr) 

Counseling — Its Tools and Techniques (MP, VGF, 1948, 22 nun 
color or b&w) Describes how a well-trained counselor works, and his 
use of various tools and techniques such as interviewing, tests, ques- 
tionnaires, and films. 

Distributive Education (MP, VaEd, 1955, 15 min color or b&w) 
Shows the operation of a combined work-study high school program 
designed to train students in the various occupations associated with 
the distribution of goods and services. 

Diversified Occupations (MP, VaEd, 1955, II min color or b&w) 
Shows the operation of a work-study program designed to train high 
school students to become technicians and craftsmen. 

Insuring Our Investment in Youth (MP, VGF, 1952, 15 min) Ex- 
plains the need for guidance services in schools, and shows the steps 
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.V. b, . ».»a pM- - “P'-a ■ ““ 

his educational planning ,95 , jq min color or b&w) 

Mechimical Aptitudes (M , ’ working together toward 

Shows a high school boy “d ^is c^elor w^o^^ ^ ^ 

a decision based upon the oy s i i,&w) 

Mike Makes His Mark (M , ’ , ^ receives from a school 

Story about a boy in trouble, and the help 

with a professional guidance swlt. Drop-ont (MP, McGraw, 

The Problem of PtipH ^dpts ■ j program that 

1950, 20 min) Portrays characteristics of big 

tend to foster “drop-outs.’ stay-in (MP, McGraw, 

The Problem of Pupd Ad] showing aspects of a 

1950, 19 min) Continuation adjustment to every- 

school program that stresses g ... 

day living. ,^p McGraw, 1956, 20 mm) A big 

Promoting Pupil Adjttstment (MP. a„d emotional 

school teacher shows how she p problems as gaining the 

grosvth of students and helps '"“XoL toward unsocial be- 

acceptance of 

havior, and increasing y 1953, 14 min) Shows how 

Role Playing in Guidance (M , counseling a young boy. 

a teacher uses a role-playmg ^ “advice-giving” therapy and 

The method shown is 

“deep-level” therapy. Based on Action 

Approach” by Robert B. ,cr 1955, 25 min) Efforts of a 

Zhool Social worker helping children resolve 

worker with teachers, paten , 

personal and social problems. jp ^in color or b&w) 

Vocational Office Trainmg (^^'““^cational office-training pro- 
Shosvs the operation of a high learn the bookkeeping 

GROWTH AND 
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of the adolescent, neither child nor adult, and provides an overview 
of the social, emotional, mental, and physical changes occurring in the 
years between childhood and adulthood. Emphasizes the need to help 
a teen-ager adjust to five aspects of adult life: physical maturity, social 
living, the opposite sex, religious beliefs, and a moral code. (Follow-up 
FS, 34 fr) 

2. Fhysical Aspects of Puberty (19 min) Describes, through anima- 
tion, the physiological aspects of puberty — primary and secondary sex 
characteristics, maturation in boys and in girls, variation among indi- 
viduals, and the emotional and social effects of such variations. (Fol- 
low-up FS, 34 fr) 

3. Age of Turmoil (20 min) Portrays early adolescence, 13-15 
years, and the behavior characteristics of giggling, noisiness, cridcism 
of school, daydreaming, and seemingly useless activities. Gives exam- 
ples of different personality types and of various parent-child situa- 
tions. (Follow-up FS, 36 fr) 

4. Social-Sex Attitudes in Adolescence (22 min) Portrays a boy 
and a girl taken through their entire adolescent experience, their early 
sex education, awareness of the opposite sex, dating, finding common 
interests, failing in love, and marrying. (Follow-up FS, 35 fr) 

5. Meeting the Needs of Adolescents (19 min) Points out, through 
a study of a family with a 17-ycar-oId girl and a 14-year-old boy, what 
parents can do to meet the needs of their adolescents. (Follow-up FS, 
34 fr) 

Angry Boy (MP, MHFB/IFB, 1951, 32 min) Tells the story of 
emotional disturbances engendered by family tensions. Tommy, a 
preadolescent boy, is caught stealing. At a child guidance clinic, a 
psychiatric team traces his disturbances to their basic causes, and is 
able to help him. 

Farewell to Childhood (MP, MHFB/IFB, 1952, 23 min) Dramatized 
story of a teen-age girl full of the swift emotions typical of adoles- 
cence, who longs for but fears the privileges of adulthood. Portrays 
the adolescent moods of rebellion and trust, anger and irresolution, 
self-pity and idealism — -and parental bewilderment and confusion. 

Functions of the Body (MP, UWF, 1950, 15 min) Demonstrates 
the interdependence of body systems: skeletal, muscular, vascular, 
respiratory, excretory, endocrine, and nervous. 

He Acts His Age (MP, CNFB/McGraw, 1951, 15 min color or 
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b.w) survey of typical “ /"L 
15, demonstrating that as children grow ttieir 

emotions change. Vouth (FS, OSU, 1953, 43 fr with 

Personal Problems of Adolescen behavior and problems 

seript and bibliography) Explains generally the 

of high school students. 


STUDY HABITS AND SKILLS 

„ ■ r/imnet 1950, 10 min each) Twenty- 

Basic Smdy Skills on „,ethods of studying m 

five films giving elementary suggesnons 
high school and college. Titles are. 

1. Building an Outline 

2. College: Yottr Challenge 

3. Developing Imagination 

4. Do Better on Your Examinations 

5. Find the Information 

6. High School: Your Challenge 

7. Homework: Working on Your Own 

8. How to Concentrate 

9. How to Develop Interest 

10. How to Judge Authorities 

11. How to Judge Facts 

12. How to Observe „ . ^ 

13. How to Prepare a Class Repo 

14. How to Read a Book 

15. How to Remember 

16. How to Study 

17. How to Think 

18. How to Write Your Term Pap 

19. How We Learn 

20. Importance of Making Notes 

21. Keep Up with Your Studies 

22. Know Your Library 

23. Learning from Class Disctissi 

24. Library Organization 

25. Look It Up.' (Dictionary habits) 
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Learning to Study (MP, EBF, 1954, 14 min) Explains the impor- 
tance of regular study habirs and mastery of the tools of study, includ- 
ing reading, using the dictionary, reviewing, etc. 

Successful Scholarship (MP, McGraw, 1954, 11 min) Describes a 
schedule of good study procedures and routines following a plan- 
place-method technique, and illustrates this technique through a por- 
trayal of an average college student. 

VOCATIONAl OPPORTUNITIES 

Careers in the Engineering Profession (FS, Bowmar, 1954, 62 fr) 
Illustrates various categories of engineering, and points out the apti- 
tudes and education necessary to become an engineer, the opportuni- 
ties for specialization, and the rewards of an engineering career. 

College: Your Challenge (MP, Coronet, 1953, 10 min color or b&w) 
Explains the benefits of college, both academic and nonacademic; study 
skills required; methods of dealing with financial problems; and other 
adjustments which high school graduates must face. 

Choosing Your Occupation (MP, Coronet, 1949, 10 min color or 
b&w) Indicates the importance of self-appraisal, learning of occupa- 
tional opportunities, preparing to meet requirements, and making use 
of guidance facilities. 

Looking at Business Careers (FS, McGraw, 1956, 33 fr) Describes 
the necessary skills, beginning positions, and eventual prospects for 
careers in bookkeeping, stenography, sales, and clerical work. 

Pick Your Tomorroiu (MP, Ethyl, 1954, 20 min color) Story of a 
young man who finds the right job by analyzing his strong and weak 
points and relating them to his likes and needs. 

There are numerous films portraying specific industries and the job 
opportunities in the related vocations. For a list of such films, write to 
the U.S. Office of Education, Guidance and Student Personnel Sec- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C., for a free copy of “Occupations and 
Careers Visual Aids List.” 

PRIMARY SOURCES OE FILMS 

Botvmar— Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 W. 166th St., New York 32. 

Calif U — University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
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S" wiKST*" '■ 

EBF— Encyclopaedia Britanmca ■ 

Ethyl-Ethyl Corp., 100 Park Ave ^ ^ 

IFB-International Film Bureau, _ pijn, Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
McGraw-McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text Film p 

St., New York 36. j w 166 E. 38 th St., New York 16. 

MHFB— Mental Health Film Boar , ■. Washington 

NEA-National Education Assn., 1201-16tn 

oselSS. s„. 

USC-^University of Southern fn 2S, D.C. (Films dis- 

USIA-U.S. Informanon Agency, P ^ 

tributed in the U.S. by Unite York 29. 

UWF-United World Films, J“^,hmond 16, Va. 

VaEd-Virglnia State Board of Edu ^ ^ j^ojn^s 9, 

VGF— Vocational Guidance Films, 

Iowa. 
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